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EDITORIAL NOTE 
THE AMERICAN NEGRO IN WORLD WAR I AND WORLD WAR II 


This issue of the JouRNAL consti- 
tutes the twelfth in a series of Year- 
book numbers, launched in accord 
with the specific policy of presenting, 
at least once a year, a rather com- 
prehensive study of some particular 
aspect or problem in the education of 
Negroes. It is the specific purpose of 
this Yearbook to present a compara- 
tive analysis of the status and par- 
ticipation of the American Negro in 
World War I and World War II. It 
is the hope that such an analysis will 
provide a timely perspective neces- 
sary for any real improvement of the 
Negro’s status in our current war ef- 
fort in general and specifically requi- 
site for any attempt toward increasing 
the effectiveness of his participation 
in the winning of World War II, as 
well as the peace that is to follow. 

The Yearbook is divided into three 
parts. Part 1 comprises two sections. 
Section 1. “The Negro in our Wars 
Prior to 1917” is meant, as Dr. Bond 
so aptly puts it, to dispel some of the 
ignorance and emotion attaching to 
the Negro’s participation in our mili- 
tary history. We have often heard the 
statement that Negroes have partici- 
pated with valor and distinction in all 


the wars of our history. And Dr. 
Bond’s chapter, which is a summary 
of a much more comprehensive manu- 
script on the subject, presents the 
facts to prove this oft-repeated asser- 
tion. Moreover, it should be observed 
that the limited opportunity provided 
for Negroes in the Navy in the pres- 
ent war falls far short of the status of 
Negroes in the Naval service prior to 
1917, 

Section 2. “The Participation of the 
Negro in World Wars I and IL” con- 
sists of a comparative analysis of the 
Negro’s status in the armed services 
in World War I and World War II. It 
is the purpose of this section to present 
a fairly comprehensive statement of 
the Negro’s status in the armed serv- 
ices in World War I in comparison 
with his present status in World War 
II. While it has not been possible to 
make a very detailed comparative 
analysis because of the lack of precise 
information on World War I, the at- 
tempt to make such a comparison, 
based upon the few facts which are 
available, has been very helpful in 
pointing up more sharply the delinea- 
tion of the Negro’s present status. It 
has been possible to indicate in sur- 
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prising detail, in some instances, 
whether the Negro entered and is 
serving in World War II under any 
more favorable conditions than he did 
in World War I, pointing out such 
gains as have been made, losses sus- 
tained, and suggestions for improve- 
ment. 

On the whole, I think the contribu- 
tors to this section in general agree 
that absolutely the Negro’s status in 
the armed forces is undoubtedly su- 
perior to that which he occupied in 
World War I. However, they leave 
considerable room for difference of 
opinion, if not actual doubt, as to 
whether the Negro’s status is rela- 
tively much, if any, superior to that 
of 1917-18; taking into account the 
much improved status of the white 
soldier, or taking into account the 
tremendous improvement made by the 
Negro as a group in the last 25 years. 
However, Mr. Houston’s critical sum- 
mary of Part 1 is intended to answer 
this question in some detail. 

Part 2 of the Yearbook is desig- 
nated, for the want of a better de- 
scriptive title, “The Negro on the 
Home Front in World Wars I and 
II.” It is divided into two sections: 
Section 1, “The Negro in War In- 
dustries and Government War Agen- 
cies in World Wars I and II,” and 
Section 2, “The Réle of Morale Agen- 
cies Among Negroes in World Wars I 
and II.” It is the purpose of Section 1 
to make a comprehensive and critical 
analysis of the extent, character, and 
conditions of Negro employment in 
Government war agencies and in war 
industries in World Wars I and II, to 
the end that an adequate appraisal 
may be made of the extent and effec- 


tiveness of the use of Negro man- 


power in World Wars I and II, and 
of suggesting what improvement can 
be made in the current crisis. The 
aim of Section 2 is to appraise the 
effectiveness of certain morale-build- 
ing and morale-sustaining agencies in 
the case of Negroes both during World 
War I and World War II and to sug- 
gest in what manner these agencies 
may increase their effectiveness among 
Negroes in the present situation. 

The contributors to Section 1, “The 
Negro in War Industries and Govern- 
ment War Agencies in World Wars I 
and II,” seem to concur in the general 
conclusion that the Negro’s position 
in this phase of the war effort is dis- 
tinctly better, both relatively and ab- 
solutely. The outstanding fact empha- 
sized in all of the papers is the active 
and effective réle which Government 
has played and is playing in seeing 
that Negro manpower is used to the 
fullest extent; and without discrimi- 
nation. The effort has not been 100 
per cent successful by any means, 
however; but is such an improvement 
over the situation in 1917 as to sug- 
gest that a little more insistence on 
the part of Government might result 
in even more improvement. 

The contributors to Section 2, “The 
Réle of Morale Agencies Among Ne- 
groes in World Wars I and II,” ob- 
serve that Negroes are not as naive 
and tractable as they were in World 
War I; and one could very validly 
and easily draw the conclusion that 
Negro morale is bad—certainly that 
the Negro’s morale is not as good as 
it could easily be, if some more forth- 
right methods were instituted to im- 
prove it. “It is definitely obvious that 
Negroes have not and do not mean 
to be misled again by the slogan, 
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“Let’s win the war first!” Somehow, 
they have become wedded to the con- 
viction that the war can not be won 
only by fighting the enemy on foreign 
soil; he has to be fought on the home 
front at the same time. Dr. Reid’s 
summary of this section of the Year- 
book is intended to indicate such gen- 
eralizations as are suggested by the 
several papers in this part of the 
Yearbook. 

Part 3, “The Negro in Post-War 
Reconstruction in World Wars I and 
II,” is an attempt to make a critical 
study of the immediate effects of post- 
war reconstruction as they affected 
the Negro after World War I, to sug- 
gest what factors are involved in the 
present situation which may make a 
better or worse situation for the Ne- 
gro after the present conflict has 
ceased, to canvass the present “peace 
proposals” for the organization of the 
world after the war is over, indicat- 
ing their possible effects upon the 
status of the Negro, and to present 
as comprehensive a statement as pos- 
sible of what the Negro should rea- 
sonably expect as an outcome of a 
decent peace. 

It was recognized from the begin- 
ning that the contributors to this sec- 
tion of the Yearbook had a difficult 
and precarious task. In the first place, 
while it is perfectly obvious why we 
are fighting, it is not so clear as to 
what we are fighting for; and in the 
second place, even if we knew with 
perfect clarity what we were fighting 
for, it is so much the nature of human 
nature to fall so far short of its goals 
that it is precarious to make any com- 
prehensive assumptions about prob- 
able results, 

In spite of these obvious handicaps, 
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however, the contributors to this sec- 
tion have been realistic, and, I believe 
everyone will concede, constructive. 
If their findings, conclusions, and im- 
plicit suggestions and recommenda- 
tions are heeded, Negroes in the post- 
war period need not be so severely 
disillusioned as they were after the 
last war, nor become frustrated and 
cynical, as they could easily become, 
after this war. They have warned us 
that we can not expect any miracles 
to be performed; that we will be 
lucky if we escape laying the basis 
of World War III; that if Govern- 
ment and public sentiment are not 
sufficient to eliminate discrimination 
and segregation when it is definitely 
in the interest of the war effort to do 
so, then we can not reasonably expect 
any catastrophic changes toward this 
goal after the war is over and the 
pressure of necessity is removed. On 
the other hand, they have pointed out 
that the picture is not all black— 
that there is a considerable area of 
grey and now and then a few patches 
of white. They indicate that while we 
may expect many Negroes to be 
eliminated from the various levels of 
skilled occupations to which the war 
has forced them to be placed, never- 
theless, a few will remain after the 
war is over, and the Negro masses as 
a whole will have experienced a lesson 
in industrial education which it will 
not forget; Negroes have learned the 
lesson of intelligently-organized and 
exerted mass pressure; that the crisis 
element injected into American life 
by the obvious inconsistency of our 
war aims and the practice of those 
ideals at home must inevitably de- 
velop a more favorable “climate” of 
public opinion; and that we are bound 
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to benefit from the fact that associa- 
tion of color and race with inferior 
status throughout the world has been 
broken and the Negro in America may 
be expected to gain thereby. I think 
one may validly conclude, taking this 
section of the Yearbook as a whole, 
that the Negro need not think that he 
can avoid the “toil and sweat and 
tears” which are to be his lot in the 
post-war period, but he can look for- 
ward with a reasonable hope that his 
“toil and sweat and tears” will even- 
tuate in a better world; if not for 
himself, then for his children. 

If I may be permitted an editorial 
postscript, I should like to make one 
or two additional observations rela- 
tive to the purpose and significance 
of this particular Yearbook. In the 
first place, some of our readers might 
well ask why a Journal devoted to 
education should treat such a subject 
as the title of this Yearbook. To those 
who have been constant readers of the 
JOURNAL OF Necro EDUCATION no ex- 
tended answer need be given. The 
JouRNAL has always conceived edu- 
cation to be a social process as broad 
as life itself, and assumes that the 
definition of our educational prob- 
lems depends upon an understanding 
of the social background and setting 
of those problems. Hence any prob- 
lem of Negro life involving social ad- 
justment is, according to our assump- 
tions, a proper subject for the JoURNAL. 

In the second place, this Yearbook 
was projected upon the assumption 
that one of the major weaknesses of 
the Negro’s effort toward betterment 
of his status in America has been the 
fact that he has viewed his special 
disabilities in too narrow perspective, 
both temporally and geographically. 


It is too easy for the present genera- 
tion to assume that all their woes be- 
gan with them or reached their great- 
est intensity in their day. It is likewise 
too easy to fall into the error of 
attempting to evaluate one’s progress 
from observation of the current scene 
without benefit of historical or geo- 
graphical perspective. 

In other words, this Yearbook is 
based upon the assumption that Ne- 
gro youth and their elders need to 
view their special disabilities in 
broader perspective historically and 
geographically. Negroes find them- 
selves again faced by the paradoxical 
situation of our country at war to 
save the world for democracy while 
at the same time denying a substan- 
tial part of its population at home a 
full share of the democracy for which 
it is fighting abroad. Our concern of 
the moment is, that Negroes shall 
meet this paradox realistically and 
with broad perspective, rather than 
retreat into pessimism, indifference, 
cynicism, or some other form of de- 
featism. 

One can easily understand the 
grave doubts and fears and even 
angers which are aroused in Negro 
youth when they see, or hear of, the 
undemocratic, and many times insult- 
ing and sometimes brutal, treatment 
of Negroes in civilian life, the armed 
services, and the war effort in gen- 
eral. One can understand that Ne- 
groes must protest and continue to 
protest these outrages with all the 
power at their command and not be 
satisfied with, nor frustrated by, any- 
thing less than complete and unequi- 
vocal equality. And one must also 
realize how unsuccessful, or only par- 
tially successful, reaction against such 
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treatment may lead to chaotic frus- 
tration or an even more destructive 
cynicism; if it is not viewed in proper 
perspective. 

I, for one, am, therefore, deeply 
concerned, that during these critical 
times through which we are now pass- 
ing and the even more critical times 
to follow, that Negro youth shall view 
their special disabilities as an integral 
part of the problem of oppressed 
peoples throughout the world; and 
that their attempts at solution be cast 
in a world frame of reference. I am 
particularly concerned, that, as Negro 
youth go forth to fight or otherwise 
help to win this war, they fight for the 
freedom of oppressed peoples every- 
where, at home and abroad; whether 
they are black or brown, yellow or 
white—whether it is the Jew in 
Poland, the untouchable in India, the 
Hottentot in Africa, the peasant in 
China, or the sharecropper in Missis- 
sippi. For only by establishing free- 
dom for all peoples can we assure it 
for ourselves. 

I am especially concerned, that Ne- 
gro youth shall adequately discern 
the social ferment that is at work in 
the world today. For I am convinced 
that Charles S. Johnson is right, when 
he states in an article in a recent 
number of the JOURNAL OF NEGRO 
Epucation, that: “The réle of race, 
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color, and imperialism in the thought 
patterns and national policies of the 
Western world is undergoing a pro- 
found change ... [and] . . . the asso- 
ciation. of color with inferior status 
has been broken, perhaps permanent- 
ly, not only by the diabolical effi- 
ciency of the yellow Japanese, but by 
the strategic value of the loyalty of 
the brown Indians; the essential and 
equal partnership of the Caucasian 
with the yellow Chinese; and the in- 
dispensability to European civiliza- 
tion of the dark brown Africans... .” 

Moreover, I am convinced that, 
while the millennium will not come as 
a result of this war, there is good 
reason to believe, that many of the 
changes which have been made by the 
United Nations to bring a greater de- 
gree of equity into the democratic 
world, as a necessary step in winning 
the war, must be retained as the essen- 
tial conditions of a decent peace. 

Negro youth as they go forth to 
fight or otherwise participate in the 
war effort must possess historical per- 
spective and social discernment. It is 
a major responsibility of the teachers 
of Negro youth, to see that they ob- 
tain them, and we hope that this Year- 
book has contributed some small share 
to that end. 

Cuas. H. THompson 








Cuapter I 


THE NEGRO IN THE ARMED FORCES OF THE UNITED STATES 
PRIOR TO WORLD WAR I 


Horace Mann Bonp 


Molly Pitcher may have been the 
first WAAC; but this doughty can- 
noneer had other female company in 
the War of the Revolution. One such 
person was a Negro woman, Deborah 
Gannett. She was regularly enlisted 
under the name of Robert Shurtleff, in 
Captain Webb’s company of the 4th 
Massachusetts Regiment. Her enlist- 
ment dated from May 20, 1782; and 
she remained in the service until 
October 23, 1783, a period of seventeen 
months. The Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture voted her a bounty of $170.00 
because she had not been paid when 
discharged. She was cited for having 
“exhibited an extraordinary instance 
of female heroism, discharging the 
duties of a faithful, gallant soldier, and 
at the same time preserving the 
chastity of her sex unsuspected and 
unblemished, and was discharged from 
the service with a fair and honorable 
discharge.’”’ Deborah Gannett, Negro, 
therefore may be said to have preceded 
the members of the WAC in a variety 
of virtues by one hundred and fifty- 
nine years. 

It is frequently said that Negroes 
are more ignorant of their history than 
are white persons. It is certain that 
there is a great deal of ignorance on 
the part of the general, and the official 
military, public regarding the partici- 
pation of the Negro in the military 
history of America. One of the 
troubles may be that most Americans 





1James M. Guthrie, Camp Fires of the Afro- 
American, Philadelphia: Afro-American Publ. Co., 
1899. pp. 179f. 


are new stock; they are new both to 
the country and to its history. This 
“new issue” is frankly, yet blissfully, 
ignorant; and it is appropriate that if 
at all possible those of us who are 
Negroes—in other words, the old 
American stock—call to the attention 
of the more recent migrants the facts 
of the early military life of the 
Nation. 


NEGROES IN THE REVOLUTIONARY 
ARMY 


Negroes served in the War of the 
Revolution both as members of mixed 
units, and in entirely Negro battalions 
and regiments. Enlistment was usually 
limited to free men; slaves entered 
the service only in those cases where 
the masters patriotically sent them 
to the wars or—unpatriotically— 
sent the slave as a substitute for the 
master. The old enlistment and re- 
cruiting laws permitted, and, indeed, 
encouraged this practice on the part 
of the wealthy. As there were more 
free Negroes in the Northern states 
than in the South, the Northern 
Negroes were usually organized in 
separate regiments. Those in the South 
were usually enlisted in the same units 
along with white soldiers. 

Yet at the very beginning of the 
Revolutionary War, Negroes were not 
welcome in the Army. The Continental 
Congress instructed George Washing- 
ton not to enlist Negroes, and in turn 
the Commanding General instructed 
recruiting agents to obey the congres- 
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sional mandate. It was argued that if 
a slave fought for freedom, he could 
not be expected to remain contented 
in the réle of a slave after the War. 
The English, however, began to use 
large numbers of Negroes in Virginia 
and Georgia. Great statesmen like 
John Adams of Massachusetts favored 
the move. The Congress and Washing- 
ton reversed their former stand, and 
instructed officers to swear in Negroes, 
slaves being excepted. Even slaves were 
not long barred. 

One of the arguments used to obtain 
this official change was the very sound 
one that Negroes were already in the 
Army. They had fought at the Battle 
of Cambridge with the militia, and 
there was no sense in barring new 
Negroes if members of the race were 
already in service. As the need for 
manpower grew, regulations against 
enlisting slaves were relaxed. New 
York, among other states, passed legis- 
lation which paid the three-year bonus 
due to soldiers, to the masters of 
slaves in the Army; and the bonus was 
accepted as payment for the slave, 
emancipating him. 

There were Negro soldiers in every 
one of the original thirteen colonies, 
from New Hampshire to Georgia. 
Many were enlisted without record of 
race, and so there is no way to deter- 
mine precisely how many Negroes did 
serve i the Revolutionary Armies. In 
a report dated August 24, 1778, Alex- 
ander Scammell, Adjutant General, 
reported the following numbers of 
Negroes by brigades: 


North Carolina ............. 58 
WReGRE ack 6d scsre 52 oti 40 
ORES «6 onc's 6 0.x.5/¢0'09's 6.0 98 
Smallwood ........eceeeeees 24 
2nd Maryland .............. 60 
WUNIIOE Sinicceiast vepuiabaoe canes 2 


2nd Pennsylvania ........... 35 


CORN ic dainty cracdivles come 62 
MIL fecivdaicsaisdimnwalvnans 148 
Huntington ................. 62 
DREREER ¢ Sav'siccie wach hd ee cee 27 
AMNION aes 0 ivtew sinus ce waver 89 
Late Learned ............... 46 
IO cis viciinedakewees Shs0 be 27 

ROMY cniwesecoa cemenidene 755 


Four companies of Negroes were 
formed into a battalion in Rhode 
Island. Most of the New Hampshire 
Negroes of suitable age enlisted. Con- 
necticut had Negroes both in mixed 
regiments, and also had a wholly black 
regiment. Maryland in 1781 enlisted 
750 Negroes and incorporated them 
with existing regiments. There were 
Negro soldiers from 72 towns in Mas- 
sachusetts, although there was at first 


‘considerable opposition to their en- 


listment. 

Examples of the bravery and effec- 
tiveness of these Negro soldiers are 
numerous. At the battle of Red Bank 
the Marquis de Chastellux, a com- 
panion of Lafayette, said that “at the 
passage to the ferry I met a detach- 
ment of the Rhode Island regiment, 
the same corps we had with us the 
last summer, but they have since been 
recruited and clothed. The greatest 
part of them are Negroes or Mulat- 
toes; but they are strong, robust men, 
and those I have seen had a very good 
appearance.” Lafayette reported that 
the enemy tried to roll back the 
Americans three times, but each time 
the Rhode Islanders threw them back, 
showing great coolness and inflicting 
heavy losses on the enemy. Another 
report said, “Had they been unfaithful 
or even given away before the enemy, 
all would have been lost. Three times 
in succession they were attacked with 
more desperate valor and furt by well 
disciplined and veteran troops, and 
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three times did they successfully repel 
the assault and thus preserved our 
army from capture.” 

The service record of James Carter 
is typical of the Negroes enlisted in 
the regular brigades. He was first made 
a member of a garrison duty force at 
Northampton, Virginia, his home. He 
served there for eighteen months. The 
regiment was ordered South to the 
rescue of South Carolina, then being 
overrun by the British. The regiment 
marched through Virginia, North and 
South Carolina, and took part in the 
Battle of Savannah. The regiment was 
returned to Virginia (on foot) and 
took part in the closing battle at York- 
town when General Cornwallis sur- 
rendered and the backbone of British 
military power in America was broken. 

Other more notable instances known 
to history are those of Peter Salem, 
credited with the killing of Major 
Pitcairn during the assault on Bunker 
Hill; this man was enlisted from 
Framingham, Massachusetts, and his 
battle record shows service at the 
Concord Bridge, Bunker Hill, and 
Saratoga. Salem Poor of Colonel 
Frye’s regiment performed such feats 
of valor at Charlestown that fourteen 
American officers signed a recommen- 
dation to the Continental Congress, 
asking for public recognition of his 
bravery. 

The celebrated capture of .Major 
General Prescott had as its heroic 
figure the Negro Prince, who accom- 
panied Colonel William Barton to 
Prescott’s headquarters in Newport 
and kidnapped him from the middle of 
his camp. Pompey Lamb served as a 
vital “fifth columnist” in the exploit— 
the taking of Steny Point—which 
earned “Mad Anthony” Wayne so 


glorious a reputation. Pompey visited 
the Fort to sell vegetables and fruits, 
He carried out a detailed report of 
the dispositions taken to guard the 
Fort. The British, if not the first to 
regard all Negroes as stupid, were at 
least the typical master race. When 
Pompey told them that he could no 
longer bring his wares to sell during 
the day, but must come at night, the 
unsuspecting British gratefully gave 
their huckster the counter-sign for the 
night of July 15—“The Fort’s Our 
Own.” The fortress seemed impreg- 
nable; defended by strong outworks, a 
double row of abattis, situated on a 
rocky height, protected on three sides 
by the Hudson River and on the 
fourth by a deep swamp. On the night 
of July 15, 1779, Pompey went ahead 
of the main body of Americans ac- 
companied by two soldiers dressed as 
farmers. Pompey gave the counter- 
sign when challenged and began a 
conversation with the sentries until 
his companions could take them un- 
awares. In this way the fortress was 
taken without the firing of a shot. 


NEGROES IN THE REVOLUTIONARY 
Navy 


The first beginning of the United 
States Navy was in units operated by 
the individual states of the new 
“Federation.”? There were eleven 
separate state “navies,” as well as 
the Continental Navy. Sea life in those 
days was a hard one; and the service 
had not yet taken on those attractions 
which enabled it in later days to aspire 
to exclusiveness. The result was that 
in this first struggle for Freedom both 


the United States and Great Britain 


2 Luther Jackson, “Virginia Negro Soldiers and 
Seamen in the American Revolution,” Journal of 
Negro History, 27:247-88, J] 1942. 
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resorted to recruiting devices that 
would be unthinkable today. The im- 
pressment of innocent yokels found in 
saloons, or on the streets, was com- 
mon. The United States attracted men 
to the Navy by paying large bonuses 
and by giving “privateering” shares of 
the value of enemy vessels captured. 
A daily ration of a half pint of rum 
was served. Dr. Jackson records the 
case of one Negro seamen, having 
missed his daily ration, who at one 
time drew an issue of one gallon, a 
quart, and a pint. The record does not 
further explain the disposition of this 
generous issue. 

The Virginia Navy was typical of 
the state navies. Forty ships, mostly 
small coastal vessels, patrolled the 
Virginia coast. Negroes with sea ex- 
perience were numerous in the Chesa- 
peake Bay region. Jackson lists 
seventy-two Negroes as having served 
in the Virginia Navy during the Revo- 
lutionary War. Some received high 
ratings: James Thomas was a boat- 
swain’s mate on the Northampton; 
James Sorrell was a gunner’s mate on 
the Hero; and two slaves, Starlins and 
Caesar Tarrant, were called the best 
pilots in the state Navy. 

Negroes served on all of the vessels 
of the Continental Navy, and with 
British ships as well. James Forten, 
an able seaman from Philadelphia, 
served on the Royal Louis with twenty 
other Negroes. He later became the 
founder of the prosperous family of 
Negro caterers of that name. 

I have suggested that a sailor’s life, 
even in peace time, was no career for 
a weakling in these early days. The 
hardihood and courage of Negro 
sailors helped greatly lay the founda- 
tion of the American Navy of the 


future, and to prepare the way for the 
growth of a great and powerful organi- 
zation requiring as much, no doubt, 
in courage and strength, and more in 
the exquisite delicacy of modern times. 


THE Necro IN THE War or 1812— 
THE ARMY 


The records show service by Negroes 
in all of the border battles of the War 
of 1812. They were at Plattsburg, they 
were with the disordered militia at 
Bladensburg and before Washington, 
and they were enlisted with units on 
the Western frontier. In general the 
War of 1812 is notable as compared to 
the Revolutionary War because Ne- 
groes in Northern units were in- 
tegrated, for the most part, with state 
units without discrimination. 

The Battle of New Orleans ranks 
in history as the greatest victory 
earned by American troops against a 
foreign foe. It is notable because 
Negro soldiers played a most im- 
portant part in the victory; and it is 
also notable for a less well-known fact; 
a large part of the splendidly trained 
and disciplined British Army which 
met defeat that day was made up of 
Negroes, also; men recruited from the 
British West Indies for service in the 
campaign. 

The British had planned their 
attack upon New Orleans as part of a 
a three-pronged assault. One Army 
was to strike down from Canada; 
landing parties were to land upon the 
Coast, the American Navy by this 
time having been driven from the seas; 
and the third attack was to be made 
by an army commanded by General 
Packenham, based on the nearby 
British West: Indies, and invading 
America through its “back door” at 
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New Orleans, which commanded the 
great Mississippi Valley. To combat 
the last move General Andrew Jack- 
son was ordered to proceed to Mobile 
and to gather an army to defend the 
Southern Coast. 

Jackson found himself in great 
difficulties. The loyalty of Louisiana, 
which had been a part of the United 
States only since its purchase by 
Thomas Jefferson from the French in 
1803, was doubtful at best. Jackson 
had no Army; he had to make one 
out of raw volunteers from the back- 
woods. A special call was made to 
Georgia, Kentucky, and Tennessee to 
furnish volunteers, and these states 
responded enthusiastically. Tennessee 
enlisted so many men that it received 
the name it bears today, the “Volun- 
teer State.” However, these men were 
a thousand miles from New Orleans, 
they had no arms, they had no mili- 
tary experience, and the only way they 
could get to New Orleans was by the 
slow pole boats down the Mississippi, 
or overland on foot. 

In this emergency Andrew Jackson 
called on one group of citizens in New 
Orleans upon whom he might depend. 
On the 21st of December, 1814, he 
issued a proclamation to the “Free 
People of Color” of the city. New 
Orleans was then one of the richest 
commercial cities in America, second 
only to New York and Philadelphia 
in wealth and population; and it had a 
large number of free colored people 
who were the descendants of the early 
French and Spanish settlers, and the 
Negroes. Many had recently come to 
New Orleans from Haiti, where they 
had owned slaves and had been in arms 
against the mighty general of the 
blacks, Toussaint L’Ouverture. 


Jackson’s Proclamation is interest- 
ing enough for us today to record here 
in full. It read, 


To tHE Free Co.oreD INHABITANTS oF 

Louisiana? : 

Through a mistaken policy, you have 
heretofore been deprived of a participation 
in the glorious struggle for national rights 
in which our country is engaged. This no 
longer shall exist. 

As sons of freedom, you are now called 
upon to defend our most estimable bless- 
ing. As Americans, your country looks with 
confidence to her adopted children for a 
valorous support, as a faithful return for 
the advantages enjoyed under her mild and 
equitable government. As fathers, husbands 
and brothers, you are summoned to rally 
around the standard of the Eagle, to de- 
fend all which is dear in existence. 

Your country, though calling for your 
exertions, does not wish you to engage in 
her cause without amply remembering you 
for the services rendered. Your intelligent 
minds are not to be led away by false rep- 
resentations. Your love of honor would 
cause you to despise the man who would 
attempt to deceive you. In the sincerity of 
a soldier and the language of truth I ad- 
dress you. 

To every noble-hearted, generous free- 
man of color volunteering to serve during 
the present contest with Great Britain, and 
no longer, there will be paid the same 
bounty in money and lands, now received 
by the White soldiers of the United States, 
viz., one hundred and twenty-four dollars 
in money, and one hundred and sixty acres 
of land. The non-commissioned officers and 
privates will also be entitled to the same 
monthly pay, and daily rations, and cloth- 
ing, furnished to any American soldier. 

On enrolling yourselves in companies the 
Major General commanding will select offi- 
cers for your government from white fellow- 
citizens. Your non-commissioned officers 
will be appointed from yourself. 

Due regard will be paid to the feeling 
of freemen and soldiers. You will not, by 
being associated with white soldiers in the 


3 John ng Bassett, Life of Andrew Jack- 
son. New York; Macmillan Company, 1925. p. 
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same corps, be exposed to improper com- 
parisons or unjust sarcasm. As a distinct, 
independent battalion or regiment, pursuing 
the path of glory, you will, undivided, re- 
ceive the applause and gratitude of your 


countrymen. 
To assure you of the sincerity of our 


intentions, and my anxiety to engage your 
invaluable services to our country, I have 
communicated my wishes to the Governor 
of Louisiana, who is fully informed as to 
the manner of enrollment, and will give you 
every necessary information on the subject 
of this address. 

(Signed) 

Andrew Jackson, Major-General, 

Commanding. 

Headquarters, 7th Military District 
Mobile, September 21, 1814. 

This skillfully worded proclamation 
met a ready response from the free col- 
ored men. They had been members of 
the militia under Spanish rule and had 
covered themselves with distinction. 
Two battalions of free colored men 
were formed, of 500 men, under 
Majors Lacoste and Savary. These 
men were one-sixth of Jackson’s origi- 
nal army of 3 thousand men. Three 
thousand riflemen from Kentucky and 
Tennessee arrived, but only on Janu- 
ary 7, the day before the battle; and 
of these only 600 had proper rifles. The 
rest had to be kept far behind the lines 
while supplies for them were sent for. 
In addition to the Louisiana natives, 
a battalion of experienced Negroes 
from Santo Domingo was formed. It 
numbered 210 men and was formed 
only a few days before the British 
landed. It was commanded by Major 
D’Aquin, and included men who had 
fought under the command of the 
mulatto generals Petion and Rigaud in 
Haiti against both the British, and 
later, the blacks under Dessalines. 

There was much opposition in 
Louisiana to Jackson’s action in in- 


viting Negroes and Indians to join his 
Army. The Assistant District Paymas- 
ter in New Orleans objected to paying 
them. Jackson wrote a letter that is 
typical of “Old Hickory,” and one 
that quickly put the paymaster in his 
proper place—as paymaster. 

“Be pleased,” Jackson wrote him in 
his own hand “to keep to yourself your 
opinions upon the policy of making 
payments to particular corps. It is 
enough for you to receive my order for 
the payment of the troops with the 
necessary muster rolls without inquir- 
ing whether the troops are White, 
Black, or Tea. You are not to know 
whether I have received authority from 
the War Department to employ any 
particular description of men, and will, 
upon the receipt of this, make payment 
of the Choctaws upon the muster roll 
of Major Blue.’ 

Jackson was uncertain as to where 
the British planned to make a landing. 
Their fleet had been observed near Cat 
Island, and he knew that his forces 
stood no chance in an open battle. It 
soon became clear that they would be 
obliged to land from Lake Borgne by 
barges and lighters, marching to the 
bank of the Mississippi across the 
Villere plantation, and from there 
march the fifteen miles that separated 
them from New Orleans. 

The British landed and moved along 
the Villere canal to make camp at the 
juncture of the Canal and the Missis- 
sippi. It is said that Packenham could 
then have moved on to New Orleans; 
but he was the most methodical of 
commanders, and was not informed of 
Jackson’s weakness; Jackson had 
thrown up fortifications of whose 
strength Packenham was uncertain, 


4 Bassett, op. cit., p. 157. 
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and he waited for his artillery to be 
brought from the fleet. On the night 
of the 23rd of December Jackson had 
General Coffee attack the British 
camp along the levee. To aid this as- 
sault, which had only nuisance value 
for him, Jackson had the gunboat 
Carolina shell the camp from the river. 
The British tried to envelop Coffee by 
advancing their right; they met the 
Negro troops under Daquin and 
Plauche, and as Bassett says, “de- 
ploying in the dark, received a shock 
from their cool and persistent attack, 
and, falling back, carried the whole 
line till it reformed and stood again 
about three hundred yards back.” The 
fighting was broken off, and Jackson 
withdrew. Both sides claimed they 
had won this introductory clash, but it 
served to give the American side con- 
fidence in their ability. It had also 
given Jackson and his fellow-officers 
confidence in the Negro troops. The 
losses were: 
Killed Wounded Missing 
British 46 167 64 
American 24 115 74 
Genera] Packenham of the British 
—always methodical—now wasted 
four days setting up a battery to shell 
the Carolina which was shelling his 
camp from the river. The battery did 
succeed in blowing up the Carolina 
on its second shot, but Jackson had 
gained invaluable time in which to 
erect breastworks and prepare his own 
batteries. When Packenham moved 
forward on the 28th of December, he 
saw with surprise what he thought 
were very strong works thrown up by 
the Americans. He decided to wait for 
some heavy guns from the fleet. Many 
observers believed that had Packen- 
ham then attacked, he could easily 
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have taken the American lines by 
storm. Jackson had chosen a position 
on Chalmette Plain where his right 
rested on the Mississippi River and 
his left in a dense cypress swamp. His 
batteries were protected by cotton 
bales. Along this line from the river to 
the swamps he had thrown up breast- 
works. The entire line was only a 
mile long, and a deep ditch was left in 
front of the works. Jackson placed 8 
batteries along this line on the East 
side of the river. He feared that the 
British might try to cross the river 
below him, and come up the West side 
of the river, thus taking him in flank; 
and he had placed 15 cannon across 
the river so arranged as to be able to 
enfilade the field before his earth- 
works. 

From January 1-5 Jackson strength- 
ened his artillery; the artillery was 
manned mainly by three pirate cap- 
tains from the coastal swamps South 
of New Orleans—Dominique You, 
and the Lafitte brothers. Dominique 
You was known to be a “man of 
color,” and his men and those of the 
Lafitte’s included many “F.P.C.’s” 
(free people of color) and pure Ne- 
groes. 

The Americans surprised the British 
with the accuracy of their fire. The 
British had used sugar hogsheads be- 
hind which to mount their guns; the 
cotton bales used by the Americans 
were superior. The British guns were 
silenced by noon of the 5th of Janu- 
ary. Packenham withdrew that eve- 
ning. As Jackson had foreseen, he 
then decided to throw troops across the 
river to the West Bank, and to seize 
Patterson’s batteries which had great- 
ly annoyed the British guns. To get 
boats from the fleet, Packenham set 
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to work deepening the Villere canal. 
On the night of the 6th of January 
50 boats had arrived, and with these 
Packenham now prepared to cross the 
river under Thornton to attack 
Patterson. Jackson continued to 
strengthen his lines. On January 7 
General Lambert joined the British 
with 1,570 new men; but on the 4th, 
2,268 Kentuckians arrived to fight for 
Jackson. Two-thirds had no guns at 
all, however, and altogether only 
1,100 Kentuckians were available for 
service. 

At last, on the evening of the 7th, 
Packenham thought himself ready to 
attack. The 7th Regiment of Regulars 
was placed between the levee and the 
river on Jackson’s right. Next came 
Plauche’s and Lacoste’s battalions of 
free colored men; and next to them, 
D’Aquin’s Santo Domingo Negroes. 
The 44th Regiment was next in line, 
General Carroll’s regiment next, and 
General Coffee on the extreme left. 
General Adair was in reserve with 
some of the Kentuckians, the others 
being under Coffee. 

On the British side, General Keane 
was to lead 1,200 men along the levee 
road in an attack on Jackson’s right, 
where the 7th Regiment and Plauche’s 
Negroes joined. Half of Keane’s force 
was made up of West Indian Negroes. 
Toward the British right, General 
Gibbs was to lead an attack on Jack- 
son’s line, with 2,150 men. They were 
aimed at striking the sector held by 
Coffee. On the extreme British right, 
a regiment of West Indian Negroes 
was assigned to the task of skirting 
the cypress swamp on that side, and 
trying to out-flank the Americans. 

Thornton was to cross the river on 


the night of the 7th and be in a posi- 


tion to attack Patterson’s American 
batteries on the west bank of the river 
at 3:00 o’clock in the morning of the 
8th, when the entire British line was 
to move. 

Thornton had with him 1,400 men, 
500 of whom were West Indian black 
troops. 

Unfortunately for the British, every 
detail of their plan seemed to go 
wrong. The Gibb’s column was to 
carry fascines and ladders with which 
to climb Jackson’s earthworks. By 
some mistake, these had been for- 
gotten. A detail was sent back to get 
them, and on returning on the double- 
quick through the British lines, turned 
everything into confusion. Packenham, 
trying to rally his men in the face of 
accurate rifle fire from the Americans, 
was shot twice, and the second time 
fatally. 

The river fell so that Thornton could 
not get across at 7:00 o’clock the eve- 
ning before, as planned, but only at 
3:00 o’clock in the morning of the 8th. 
Thornton was not able to attack until 
6:00, three hours after Packenham had 
advanced the British troops on the 
east bank of the river. Keane, on the 
British right, was expected only to 
create a diversion. He did so. Then 
noticing the confusion of Gibb’s col- 
umn, he obliqued across the field to 
place his troops at the shattered spear- 
head of Gibb’s attack. This was a 
magnificent bit of parade ground war- 
fare; the British were dressed in 
bright red coats and their equipment 
glittered brightly in the morning sun. 
However, by this manouever they ex- 
posed their flank to the deadly fires of 
the three battalions of free colored 
men and West Indian blacks, as well 
to the fire of the Kentucky riflemen 
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under Coffee. With an amazing cour- 
age, the white Englishmen and the 
black West Indians of Keane’s com- 
mand marched on, closing ranks with 
superb courage as the men fell in win- 
drows. When the column reached the 
ditch in front of Coffee’s men, there 
were too few left to penetrate the 
American lines. 

By 8:30 a.M., two and a half hours 
after the British had first brought 
themselves in range of the American 
riflemen, fire had ceased. The artillery 
broke off at 2:00 p.m. On the West 
bank Thornton’s blacks and whites 
had been completely successful; had 
Packenham done half so well, the 
British would have won the battle. 
General Jackson is said to have cursed 
vigorously when the Kentuckians sup- 
porting Patterson’s batteries with- 
drew; but military observers say that 
it was his own fault; he had spread 
the line on the West bank: too thin 
for the number of men placed there. 
After destroying the batteries, Thorn- 
ton was obliged to withdraw by the 
British failure on the East bank. 

So ended the Battle of New Orleans. 
The British had lost, from December 
23rd to February 5th, when they re- 
tired to their fleet and sailed away to 
the West Indies, a total of 2,492 men. 
The total American loss had been 333 
men. In the Battle of New Orleans 
itself, in the two and one half‘ hours 
between 6:00 a.m. when the battle be- 
gan, and 8:30 a.m. when it ended, the 
British had lost 700 killed, 1,200 
wounded, and 500 prisoners. The 
American loss in the same time had 
been 8 killed and 13 wounded. Packen- 
ham had 12,000 men in the attacking 
force, with reserves; the Americans 
less than 4,000 in line, and with arms, 


on both banks. The British soldiers 
fought with conspicuous bravery; but 
the terrible artillery fire of Dominique 
You, the “colored” pirate; the steadi- 
ness of the free men of color and the 
West Indian veterans on the American 
side, as well as the accurate fire of the 
Kentuckians around whom most of 


the romance of the day has been 
written; these, with the determination 
of the American commander, “Old 
Hickory,” gave the United States a 
great victory to end a War full of 
reverses and humiliating set-backs. 
The story of the Battle of New Orleans 
can best be summarized in Jackson’s 
final Address to the colored soldiers 
of the Battle of New Orleans: 


To tHe Men or Cotor—Soupiers! 

From the shores of Mobile I collected 
you to arms—I invited you to share in the 
perils and to divide the glory of your white 
countrymen. I expected much from you; 
for I was not uninformed of those qualities 
which must render you so formidable to an 
invading foe. I knew that you could endure 
hunger and thirst, and all the hardships of 
war. I knew that you loved the land of 
your nativity, and that, like ourselves, you 
had to defend all that is most dear to man. 
But you surpassed my hopes. I have found 
in you, united to these qualities, that noble 
enthusiasm which impels to great deeds. 

Sotpiers! The President of the United 
States shall be informed of your conduct 
on the present occasion; and the voice of 
the Representatives of the American Nation 
shall applaud your valor, as your General 
now praises your ardor. The enemy is near. 
His sails cover the lakes. But the brave 
are united; and if he finds us contending 
among ourselves, it will be for the prize 
of valor, and fame its noblest reward. 


NEGROES IN THE NAvy—Wanr oF 1812 


The War of 1812 is classified by 
historians principally as a naval war. 
The Americans performed many feats 
of bravery on the high seas; they had, 
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however, neither the men nor the ships 
to successfully oppose the British. The 
result was that by 1814 most of the 
ships of the fledgling American Navy 
had been sunk, or driven to port. 
Privateering and the inland actions 
carried on by Commodores Perry and 
McDonough remained the sole dis- 
tinction of the Navy. 

Negroes took a prominent part in 
every naval action of the War of 
1812; the personnel of the fleet was 
still plebeian. Indeed, one of the chief 
causes of the war of 1812 involved a 
Negro seaman. The British frigate, 
Leopard, fired into the American 
frigate, Chesapeake, off the Virginia 
coast. The British demanded and en- 
forced the right to stop and search 
American ships; and finding his ship 
badly damaged, Commodore Barron 
of the Chesapeake struck his colors. A 
boarding party from the Leopard took 
off four men, claiming that they were 
British subjects. Three of these men 
were Negroes. 

The white man, it was proved, was 
a British subject; but Daniel Martin, 
John Strachan, and William Ware, 
Negroes, proved that though they had 
previously served on the British ship 
Melampsus, they were American born 
and had enlisted at Norfolk. The 
United States denied the right of the 
British to search and seize, and while 
making no claim for the return of the 
white man, did demand the return of 
the three Negroes as American citi- 
zens. The Negroes were given up in 
1811, Britain grudgingly conceding 
their American citizenship, but not 
the right of search. 

When the War broke out in 1814, 
Negroes formed from one-sixth to 
one-fourth of all of the seamen in the 
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American Navy. This was true also 
of the complement of the British ships 
Java and Guerriere5 

The series of battles on the Great 
Lakes provided an interesting example 
of the use of Negro sailors. Commodore 
Perry was sent to Lake Erie to con- 
struct a fleet which was to be used in 
protecting the American shores from 
landings and raids from Canada. Mc- 
Donough was given a like responsi- 
bility on Lake Champlain. The Brit- 
ish, from ports on the Canadian shore, 
already had fleets in these waters 
consisting of converted vessels which 
had before been used in Lake trade. 
The Americans had to build a fleet, 
and then man it. 

Perry was sent so many Negro sea- 
men by the recruiting officers that he 
wrote to complain of the number of 
blacks who were sent to him. Com- 
modore Chauncey replied, stating that 
“he had never been accustomed to 
judging the bravery of men by the cut 
of their jib or the color of their skin,” 
and he assured Perry that the men 
would do him credit. Said Chauncey, 
“A part of them are not surpassed by 
any seamen in the fleet (many of the 
sailors were taken from American 
ships tied up in blockaded New Eng- 
land ports), and I have yet to learn 
that the color of the skin can affect 
a man’s qualifications or usefulness. I 
have nearly fifty blacks on board this 
ship and many of them are among 
my best men. They are attentive and 
obedient, and, so far as I can judge, 
many of them are excellent seamen.” 

Perry, to his credit, never felt scorn- 
ful of Negro seamen again, after they 
had helped him win his classic vic- 
tory. Perry’s own ship was almost 


5 Guthrie, op. cit., p. 197. 
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blasted out of the water, and he was 
obliged to transfer to another ship in 
his command. The historic painting 
of the affair shows two Negroes in the 
small boat with Perry as he trans- 
ferred his flagship. Referring to an 
incident that occurred on the armed 
schooner, Governor Thompkins, com- 
manded by Nathaniel Shaler, Perry 
said in a letter to the Niles Register 
that two Negro seamen had particu- 
larly distinguished themselves: 

The name of one of my poor fellows was 
John Johnson, a black man. A 24-pound 
shot struck him on the hip and carried 
away part of his body. In this state the 
poor, brave fellow lay on the deck, and 
several times exclaimed to his shipmates, 
“Fight away, my boys; no haul a color 
down!” The other was a black man, too, 
by the name of John Davis, and was struck 
in the same way. He fell near me and sev- 
eral times requested to be thrown over- 
board, saying that he was only in the way 
of others. When America has such tars, she 
she has little to fear from tyrants on the 
ocean& 


Negroes were similarly attached to 
McDonough’s command in the Battle 
of Lake Champlain. They were also 
an indispensable portion of the mer- 
chant marine which first brought in- 
ternational trade to America. There is 
no greater story of the sea than that 
told by Herman Melville in the story 
of Captain Ahab and his pursuit of the 
Great White Whale, Moby Dick. The 
third harpooner on the Pequod of Mel- 
ville’s story was: 


. . . Daggoo, a gigantic, coal-black, negro- 
savage, with a lion-like tread—an Ahasuerus 
to behold. Suspended from his ears were 
two golden hoops, so large that the sailors 
called them ring-bolts, and would talk of 
securing the top-sail halyards to them. 
In his youth Daggoo had voluntarily 


6 Guthrie, ibid., italics mine. 


shipped on board of a whaler, lying in a 
lonely bay on his native coast. And never 
having been anywhere in the world but in 
Africa, Nantucket, and the pagan harbors 
most frequented by whalemen; and having 
now led for many years the bold life of the 
fishery in the ships of owners uncommonly 
heedful of what manner of men _ they 
shipped; Daggoo retained all his barbaric 
virtues, and erect as a giraffe, moved about 
the decks in all the pomp of six feet five 
in his socks. There was a corporeal humility 
in looking up at him; and a white man stand- 
ing before him seemed a white flag come 
to beg truce of a fortress. 


THE NEGRO IN THE Civit War— 
THE CONFEDERATE ARMY 


Seven of the twenty-two men who 
went on John Brown’s raid on Harpers 
Ferry were Negroes. Thus in reality 
began the great struggle which blazed 
forth in 1861 in full flame; the first 
“total” war in American history. With 
a white population much smaller than 
that of the North, the South had from 
the first to consider how its three and 
one half million Negroes could be 
used to best military advantage. 
Many argued that the Negroes were 
most valuable to the Confederacy as 
workers, on farms, in factories, and 
on military construction. Here they 
freed many white men for front-line 
service. Several states went further. 
Tennessee provided for the enlistment 
of free colored males in 1861.’ A 
large number of “free colored people,” 
known as “Creoles’”—the word then 
had not yet been limited to 100 per 
cent white Aryans—were enlisted in 
the Confederate artillery in 1861 at 
Mobile. Alabama passed a special law 
to legalize the enlistment of these men, 
who were found in great numbers in 


7 Bell Irwin Wiley, Southern Negroes, 1861-65. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1938. 
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Mobile and Baldwin counties. When 
the matter was brought to the atten- 
tion of Confederate Secretary of War 
Seddon by Major-General Maury, it 
was said that “they have Negro blood 
in the degree which disqualifies other 
persons of the Negro race from the 
rights of citizens, but they do not stand 
here on the footing of Negroes.” An- 
other sponsor for their use as soldiers 
of the Confederacy described them as 
“property-holders, owning slaves, and 
a peaceable, orderly class, and capable 
of doing good service.”’ Seddon finally 
approved the enlistment of the Mobile 
Creoles, with the qualification that 
“our position with the North and be- 
fore the world will not allow the em- 
ployment as armed soldiers of Negroes. 
If these Creoles can be naturally and 
properly discriminated from Negroes, 
the authority may be considered as 
conferred.’”® 

On November 23, 1861, there was a 
“Grand Confederate Parade” in New 
Orleans. A regiment of 750 “Native 
Guards,” composed of free men of 
color, made one of the great impres- 
sions during the day. At a similar 
parade in 1862 the same regiment, 
now increased to 1,400 men, was de- 
scribed by a reporter of the Daily 
Picayune as being “well dressed, well 
drilled, and comfortably uniformed.” 
On November 29, 1861, the same pa- 
per had a news article: 
Next Saturday evening, the colored patriots 
of this city will give, at no. 1386 Poydras 
street, a Grand Fancy Ball, for the benefit 
of the Free Markets established for the 
families of those who have gone to the 
battlefield. It will be one of the most curi- 


ous features of this revolution; and we 
hope to see this reunion well attended. 





.. 'War of the Rebellion Records, Series IV, Vol. 
ll, p. 941. Washington: Govt. Printing Office, 1900. 


While our volunteers are fighting for their 
country, it is quite refreshing to see the 
colored people dancing for the benefit of 
the sisters, mothers, daughters and wives 
left at home by our heroes. What would 
Lincoln say to this? 


The Mobile Creoles were probably 
at their batteries when Farragut 
steamed into Mobile Bay; the New 
Orleans “free people of color” were not 
so constant to the cause of the Con- 
federacy. Soon after New Orleans fell 
to the Federals in 1862, these groups 
with many additions were a part of 
the Federal Armies. 

The Negroes, of course, were not 
enthusiastic about helping the Con- 
federate cause. The Confederates like- 
wise—that Negroes should fight for 
their own enslavement—saw in it 
something comic. The old, old rule of 
warfare was that a man, though a 
slave, who fought for his country 
should no longer be a slave. The South 
had no desire to let the War do what 
the Confederacy was fighting against. 
It was also believed that Negroes 
would not make good soldiers; and 
there were not a few masters who did 
not want to risk a good and valuable 
slave on the battlefield. 

As manpower needs grew, sentiment 
began to change. The North also 
proved that Negroes could and would 
fight. Now many men were bold 
enough to say that the only way the 
South could match the manpower of 
the North was by using Negro soldiers. 
In 1864 General Cleburne of Tennes- 
see presented in January a paper to 
the Army of Tennessee recommending 
that slaves be enlisted. The paper was 
suppressed by President Jefferson 
Davis. In January, 1865, General Rob- 
ert E. Lee was prevailed upon to break 
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his rule of not speaking on political is- 
sues; and he made a public statement 
advocating the use of Negro soldiers 
in his armies. On March 13, 1865— 
one month before the Confederate sur- 
render at Appomattox—Jefferson 
Davis signed a bill authorizing the 
Confederate Government to enlist 
200,000 Negroes. Enlistments began 
immediately, and thousands of Ne- 
groes actually joined up.® The recruit- 
ing offices in Richmond were crowded. 
But the move came too late, and none 
of these Negroes enlisted in March 
were formed into combat troops before 
Lee’s surrender. 

Nevertheless Negroes did serve the 
Confederate Army directly and in 
many capacities. They were widely 
used instead of white troops in the 
service of supply. Nathan Forrest, the 
cavalry general who uttered that 
classic dictum of successful warfare, 
“to git thar fustest with the mostest 
men,” used his own plantation slaves 
as his teamsters. Negroes were used as 
the equivalent of engineer detachments 
in the construction of fortifications at 
Richmond, Mobile, Charleston, and 
elsewhere. The work was so danger- 
ous, the casualties so high, that many 
masters protested vigorously to the 
officers who drafted their slaves for 
these exposed duties. Negroes were 
widely used in Confederate ordnance 
works. At the cannon factory in Selma, 
310 of 400 workmen were Negroes. 

The use of Negroes as body serv- 
ants for officers, in front line service, 
was usual. The Third Alabama Regi- 
ment left the state with 1000 men and 
400 Negro servants. In one Virginia 
regiment it was said that whenever 
fatigue details were assigned, the 


® Wiley, op. cit., p. 113. 
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soldiers “uncomplainingly took upon 
themselves the duty of sitting on the 
fence and superintending the work of 
their Negroes.” These Negroes even 
at times became combatants; the Fed- 
erals claimed that the Confederates 
used Negroes as soldiers before they 
did, for at Antietam several were re- 
ported captured and exchanged. In 
after years no Confederate Reunion 
was complete without the presence of 
a number of these ex-servants, dressed 
in the Confederate butter-nut grey, 
and swapping stories with the white 
veterans of the good old days. The 
historian Wiley says that one of the 
last acts of the “Mississippi ‘Rebel’ 
legislature was the authorization of the 
emancipation of Lloyd, a Negro serv- 
ant who risked his life to recover the 
body of his fallen master . . . for more 
than twenty years Confederate body 
servants of Mississippi have received 
Confederate pensions from the State.” 

The hardships of War soon reduced 
the number of servants which a hard 
fighting, mobile regiment could afford. 
The practice continued to the last 
among officers; Negroes made excel- 
lent foragers. 


NEGROES IN THE UNION ARMY 
DuvuRING THE Civit War 


The policy of the Federal Govern- 
ment at the beginning of the Civil War 
was opposed to the use of Negro sol- 
diers. The North was not ready to say 
that it was fighting to free the slaves; 
the existing policy emphasized the 
preservation of the Union, and the 
incidental importance only of slavery. 
This ostrich policy, however, could 
not stand up under field conditions. 
Everywhere in the South Union gen- 
erals found their camps thronged with 
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Negroes; some had been made home- 
less by the ebb and flow of battle, oth- 
ers came seeking freedom. The men 
who came over were as valuable to 
the Union generals as they had been to 
the Confederates—they were man- 
power in a total war. 

On August 25, 1862, General Saxton 
was authorized to enlist not more than 
50,000 Negro laborers and 5,000 Negro 
combat troops in the Department of 
the Gulf. In May of 1863 the War 
Department authorized General 
Thomas to go to the Mississippi Val- 
ley to raise as many Negro troops as 
he could. Lincoln, always moving 
slowly, did not give his full approval 
to the enlistment of Negro troops until 
such enrollment was a fait accompli. 

The first regularly enrolled regiment 
of Negro troops was one of which the 
core came from the same “Native 
Guards” who had paraded with the 
Confederates through the streets of 
New Orleans in 1861. Permitted to 
elect their own officers of color, these 
men were enrolled under the name of 
the First Regiment of Louisiana Na- 
tive Guards, later the First Regiment 
Infantry Corps d’Afrique, and finally 
First Regiment Louisiana Heavy Ar- 
tillery. By the end of 1862 there were 
four Negro regiments in the Federal 
service. As soon as the Emancipation 
Proclamation took effect, Lincoln at 
last gave official recognition to the 
enlistment of Negroes. The famous 
54th and 55th Massachusetts Negro 
regiments were then organized; they 
were followed by many more. By the 
end of the War it was recorded that 
178,975 Negroes had served in the 
Union Armies, while probably three 
times as many had been engaged in 
military endeavors of different kinds. 
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The Louisiana Native Guards were 
perhaps the most interesting of all 
Negro regiments. The regiment was 
made up entirely of free Negroes— 
“libre homme couleur, free men of 
color”—many of whom were descend- 
ants of the men who had fought at 
New Orleans in 1815 under “Old 
Hickory.” They regarded themselves 
as distinctly a cut above the “new 
issue.” All of the line officers of the 
regiment were colored; and not one, 
it was said, was worth less than 
$25,000 in cash, property, or other re- 
sources. Among their number was Cap- 
tain Cailloux, like many of the other 
men a French-speaking black Creole; 
indeed, a historian states that Captain 
Cailloux was so black that he liked 
to brag about it. Captain Cailloux, 
along with many of his fellow officers 
and men, was killed in an assault 
upon Confederate breastworks at Port 
Hudson. In this same battle the color 
sergeant, Anselmo Placiancois, was 
struck by five bullets; he fell on his 
back and hugged the flag to him to 
keep it from being lost, and from 
touching the ground. As he died two 
corporals in the guard had a heated 
quarrel over who should carry the col- 
ors; the argument was settled by a 
rifle shot that killed one. The accounts 
of Fort Hudson showed how danger- 
ous it might be to make a frontal 
assault on a position of this strength; 
but it proved also that Negroes—if 
any proof was needed—could stand up 
under the deadliest fire, and with the 
utmost bravery. The First Louisiana 
lost 60 per cent of its effective troops 
in two hours at Port Hudson. 

The battle of Fort Wagner provided 
another example of the stability of 
Negro troops under fire. The Fort was 
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a strong position near Charleston; the 
effort to take it was ill-advised, con- 
sidering its strength and the fact that 
to approach it, the troops were 
obliged to make a beach landing and 
march twenty-four hours without food 
or water, through hot beach sands. 
The 54th Massachusetts was ordered 
to lead the attack. The regiment was 
commanded by Robert Gould Shaw. 
When the Negro regiments were or- 
ganized, there was at first some diffi- 
culty in finding officers because social 
ostracism was feared. Shaw, a man 
of the most select social circles, had 
been an officer in the socially elite 7th 
New York. He volunteered to serve 
with the 54th. Colonel Shaw was killed 
in the effort to storm Fort Wagner, 
the total casualties of the regiment 
in this one engagement being 45 per 
cent. In his account of the engagement, 
General Taliaferro pointed out both 
the folly that led the Federal officers to 
try to make a frontal assault—at night 
—on a strong position, without artil- 
lery support; and the bravery of the 
Negroes. He said, “It was terrible, but 
with unsurpassed gallantry the Fed- 
eral soldiers breasted the storm and 
rushed gallantly onward to the glacis. 
The Confederates, with the tenacity 
of bulldogs, and as fierce a courage, 
poured from the ramparts and em- 
brasures sheets of flame, yet the Fed- 
erals came on. They fell by hundreds, 
but they pushed on, reeling under the 
fearful blasts that almost blew them 
to pieces, up to the Confederate bay- 
onets. The 54th Massachusetts had its 
colonel killed on the parapet and the 
regiment almost annihilated.” 

It was in this engagement that Ser- 
geant W. H. Carney achieved fame. 
The color bearer, he had a place in the 


front ranks next to Colonel Shaw. The 
Colonel killed, Carney was wounded 
again and again. The men had to 
cross a ditch and climb two walls be- 
fore they found themselves on the 
parapet of the Fort. Carney was shot 
again in the arm. He planted the flag 
on the parapet and lay down upon 
the outer slope for shelter. He re- 
mained there a half-hour until another 
brigade came up to the charge; and he 
retreated with them, crawling on one 
knee, and still holding up the flag. In 
the field hospital he was cheered by 
the men; and in reply repeated those 
immortal words, “Boys, the old flag 
never touched the ground!” 

Among other engagements in which 
numbers of Negro soldiers participated 
with credit were Milliken’s Bend, 
Olustee, Pittsburgh Landing, Nash- 
ville, New Market, and the siege of 
Petersburg. The last named engage- 
ment was of such a nature as to de- 
serve special mention here. 

In 1864 Grant had begun that re- 
lentless pressure on Lee’s armies 
around Richmond which his riches in 
manpower could permit, but which he 
knew Lee could not long endure. He 
had gradually shifted his main forces 
from the line East and Northeast of 
Richmond to the South and Southeast; 
and he lay before Petersburg in June 
with the conviction that this city held 
the key to the Confederate defense 
system. Grant’s plan was to have 4 
part of his army cross over the James 
River at Deep Bottom, thus drawing 
the enemy across to defend Richmond 
from this approach. If he surprised 
Lee, he would move on to Richmond; 
if not, he would quickly bring his army 
back across the James before Peters- 
burg and attack through a breach to 
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be made in the enemy’s lines by an 
immense mine. 

The scheme failed, as all of Grant’s 
schemes—save the pitiless grinding 
down of Lee’s armies by steady pres- 
sure—failed as he faced Lee. The 
great mine attack at Petersburg was 
a miserable failure; but the story of 
the effort makes a thrilling, however 
sad, chapter in the history of the Civil 
War, and of Negro troops. 

The mine consisted of a long gallery 
500 feet in length with two cross arms 
at the firing end, each 38 feet long. It 
was surveyed to explode under the 
Confederate position known as El- 
liott’s salient. The idea was born in 
a regiment of Pennsylvania miners 
who held the Federal line at this point. 
The two series of trenches and other 
works were in some places less than 
fifty yards apart. The mine was so 
planned to be exploded beyond the 
second Confederate, or inner, defense 
line. Once a breach had been made, it 
was thought that an assault force 
could easily continue through the 
breach and, fanning out beyond, com- 
pletely surprise the enemy. 

The mine was charged with 8,000 
pounds of gunpowder in 320 kegs. The 
fuses not being long enough, they were 
spliced; a repair that later cost a de- 
lay of an hour in the explosion of the 
mine, and perhaps the failure of the 
whole effort. 

Negro troops of the 4th Division, 
including nearly 4,300 men, were first 
assigned to lead the attack. The signal 
was to be the explosion, after which 
four divisions of nearly 12,000 men 
were to advance in successive waves. 
For some reason Grant countermanded 
Burnside’s orders respecting the order 
of the assault. In the changed order, 


Ledlie’s Division was to go first in 
the center, Wilcox was to advance on 
the left, with Potter’s Division on the 
right. The Negroes were placed behind 
Ledlie’s Division and ordered to ad- 
vance in support. 

It had been planned to explode the 
mine at 3:30 in the morning, an hour 
at which the Federals could have ad- 
vanced to the lip of the crater pro- 
tected by darkness. The fuse went out 
at the place where it had been spliced; 
it had to be relit, and the mine finally 
exploded at 4:45 a.M., when it was 
broad daylight, and the element of 
surprise considerably diminished. Led- 
lie’s Division went on, but slowly; 
and the Confederates recovered more 
quickly than had been anticipated. 


_Ledlie’s men were thrown into con- 


fusion, some taking refuge in the rifle 
pits left by the Confederates, and 
others crowding into the huge crater 
left by the explosion. Into this disorder 
Ferrero’s Division (the Negro troops) 
was ordered to advance. Their ranks 
were disarranged by the men they 
found already crowded in the crater; 
but some went on to the left where 
they took 200 prisoners. The re- 
mainder, with Ledlie’s men who had 
gone before, were caught hopelessly in 
the crater. The enemy, now completely 
recovered from their momentary daze, 
turned the crater into a hell, concen- 
trating on it rifle and cannon fire from 
three sides. The order to retreat was 
not given until noon; and by this time 
the crater had become the costliest 
military experiment of the Civil War. 
The Negro casualties were 1,327 out 
of 4,300 men, or 30 per cent. Total 
Federal casualties were 472 killed, 
1,644 wounded, and 1,356 missing, a 
total of 3,472. 
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While the experiment failed, the 
stakes were high, and had it succeeded 
it is difficult to see how Petersburg 
could have stood. Ten thousand men 
introduced behind the Confederate 
lines would doubtless have disorgan- 
ized completely the Confederate re- 
sistance; and Lee’s Southern bastion 
would have been lost to him, leaving 
the road to Richmond open. At the 
least it may be said that the failure 
of the assault was not due to the Ne- 
gro troops, who left 209 men killed, 
697 wounded, and 421 prisoners in the 
hands of the Confederates. 

There were many reasons why the 
Confederacy lost the War; and there 
were as many why the Union Govern- 
ment won. It is universally agreed that 
the use of Negro troops by the Federal 
side greatly hastened the pressure that 
could be applied to the Confederacy; 
and by the same token the belated 
refusal of the Confederacy’ to utilize 
Negro manpower for combat purposes, 
until the closing days of the War, must 
be given as a reason for its collapse at 
the time when it did. 


Tue Necro In THE Navy IN THE 
Civiz Wark 


The tradition of Negroes serving in 
the Navy of the United States was 
continued during the Civil War. The 
immense effort to establish an effective 
blockade of the long Confederate coast 
line, stretching from the Virginia 
capes to the Rio Grande, required the 
greatest expansion of the United States 
Navy in history. It was thought that 
English cotton manufacturers and 
textile workers would not tolerate a 
blockade that cut the manufacturer 
off from his raw material; and that 





the cotton mill workers in England 
would join with the mill owners in 
a demand for cotton that would soon 
bring England to the side of the South 
against the North. 

Unfortunately for the cause of the 
Confederacy, Northern lecturers were 
able to appeal to the humanitarian 
sentiments of the English textile mill 
workers; and the expected surge of 
sentiment in favor of the South never 
materialized. 

The Navy had three chief aims. One 
was to blockade the numerous ports 
and inlets in the South that provided 
harbor for blockade runners. Another 
was to provide protection and to pave 
the way for Federal landings on South- 
ern beach heads. A third was the pro- 
tection of the Union commercial ship- 
ping from raids by fast and well 
armed Confederate privateers. 

The vast scope of the inland water- 
ways provided a fourth aim that in- 
creased in importance as the war pro- 
gressed. This was to serve as an active 
aid in reducing the strong points of the 
Confederacy, with the gunboats of the 
Navy working closely with the land 
forces of the Army. 

John H. Lawson, Negro, was recog- 
nized and rewarded by the award to 
him of the Congressional Medal of 
Honor. The official citation reads: 
“John H. Lawson; Landsman; on board of 
the USS. Hartford, in the engagement in 
Mobile Bay, August 5, 1864, Was one of the 
six men stationed at the shell-whip on the 
berth deck. A shell killed or wounded the 
whole number. Lawson was wounded in the 
leg and thrown with great violence against 
the side of the ship; but as soon as he re- 
covered himself, although begged to go be- 


low, he refused and went back to the shell- 
whip, where he remained during the action.” 


(General Orders 45, December 31, 1864; 
also report of Captain Percival Drayton, 
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Flag Ship Hartford, Mobile Bay, August 9, 
1864.) 


THE NEGRO IN THE ARMY AND 
Navy, 1865-1914 


After the demobilization of the 
Grand Army of the Republic in 1865, 
Negroes in 1866 became members of 
the United States Regular Army for 
the first time. The Ninth and Tenth 
United States Cavalries were organ- 
ized in 1866, and in 1868-1869 the 
Twenty-fourth and Twenty-fifth In- 
fantry Regiments were constituted as 
all Negro units. 

From 1866 to 1892, these organiza- 
tions were kept continually busy in 
the pacification of the Plains Indians. 
They ranged over the vast territory 
covered by Kansas, Texas, the Indian 
Territory, New Mexico, Arizona, and 
the Dakotas. They were engaged in 
constant skirmishes with the Kiowas, 
Cheyennes, Apaches, and other hostile 
tribes. They were notable in tracking 
down and capturing the notorious 
Apache warrior, Geronimo. The un- 
remitting discipline and hard life of 
the frontier made of these regiments 
military units that had a world repu- 
tation for being among the best pro- 
fessional soldiers in existence. 

The precedent of Negro officers in 
the United States Army had been set 
as early as the War of 1812, if we 
may take the “Creole” units of the 
Battle of New Orleans as precedent. 
The interim period between the Civil 
War and the Spanish-American War 
was marked by the commissioning of 
Negro officers in the regular Army, 
both from the ranks, and as graduates 
from West Point. The experiences of 
Negro cadets at West Point were such 
as to try the souls of men; and such a 


man as Charles Young, West Point 
graduate in the class of 1889, was 
indeed a man for the Ages. If men are 
made by discipline, Charles Young 
merits the esteem in which he is held 
by the Negro people: a man of iron 
quality tempered in the hardest school 
known to civilian or military educa- 
tion. 

Negroes in the Army: Spanish- 
American War.—The war fever pre- 
cipitated by the outbreak of the Span- 
ish-American War found Negroes, ex- 
Unionists and ex-Confederates, filled 
with patriotic enthusiasm. The num- 
ber of volunteers was large; and fol- 
lowing the earlier organizational cus- 
toms of American volunteer armies, 
many of the volunteer companies had 
their own officers. The réle of the 
volunteer in the Spanish-American 
Army, however, was not heroic; the 
war was over before they could be 
effectively trained and mobilized. 
Mortality in the camps was frightful; 
and the casualties from disease by far 
exceeded those suffered in actual com- 
bat. 

In the decisive campaign in Cuba 
the regular soldiers were the main- 
stay of the American drive. Roose- 
velt’s “Rough Riders,” highly pub- 
licized as they were by that excellent 
publicist, were in desperate straits in 
the storming of San Juan Hill, the 
engagement which made certain the 
fall of Santiago and the virtual ter- 
mination of the Cuban campaign. 
The Spanish position defending 
Santiago Harbor consisted of a series 
of blockhouses, protected by barbed 
wire and other defensive apparatus. 
The Ninth Cavalry was on the left; 
the 10th Cavalry supported the vol- 
unteer Rough Riders in the center; 
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and units of the First Cavalry and 
the Twelfth Infantry were to the 
right. The Twenty-fourth and 
Twenty-fifth infantry regiments dis- 
tinguished themselves both at San 
Juan Hill and in the storming of the 
blockhouse at El Caney. Contrasted 
to the tremendous fever mortality 
among volunteer and white troops, 
only one man of the Twenty-fifth died 
in Cuba of fever, and only two others 
of the regiment of non-combat causes. 
In the frightful epidemic of yellow 
fever that decimated the American 
troops, the Negro soldiers, because of 
the racial immunity they were sup- 
posed to enjoy, provided the only ef- 
fective nursing service available for 
the hosts of hospitalized soldiers. 
The official reports of the conduct 
of Negro troops give full credit, re- 
strained in the nature of the circum- 
stances. Contemporary newspaper 
accounts were more explicit. The 
Springfield Republican said: 


At San Juan Hill three companies of the 
Twenty-fourth Infantry (colored) lost every 
one of their officers before the fighting was 
over. Four of the regimental captains were 
knocked over by Spanish bullets within a 
minute of each other, and the lieutenant- 
colonel was severely wounded. . . . It is 
said that the Twenty-fourth bore the brunt 
of the battles around Santiago, the Span- 
iards directing their main attack upon them 
on the theory that the Negroes would not 
stand the punishment. Yet whole companies 
remained steady without a single officer. As 
a final display of their remarkable disci- 
pline and nerve, this regiment of Negroes 
under the hottest fire of the day “charged 
front forward on its tenth company,” which 
is called a manouever not altogether easy 
on a peaceful parade ground at home. 


The Washington Post reporter was 
more direct. He said, “If it had not 
been for the Negro cavalry, the Rough 





Riders would have been exterminated, 
I am not a Negro lover. My father 
fought with Mosby’s rangers and I 
was born in the South, but the Negroes 
saved that fight, and the day will 
come when General Shaffer will give 
them credit for their bravery.” 

Following the termination of the 
Cuban campaign, Negro soldiers of 
the regular Army were for years oc- 
cupied in the “pacification” of the 
Philippines. They earned both an en- 
viable reputation for bravery, and for 
making the task of reconciling the 
Filipinos to American rule a much 
less onerous one. 

Negroes in the Navy: Spanish- 
American War—The Navy policy 
since the Civil War had remained un- 
changed so far as the continued en- 
listment of Negro personnel for all 
branches of the service was continued. 
Negroes served as ratings; there were 
gunners, gunners mates, as well as 
members of the “black gang” and 
messmen, in the fleets that destroyed 
the Spanish Navy at Santiago and 
Manila. The presence of Negroes in the 
fleet was so accepted that it is difficult 
to find racial designations that permit 
breakdowns as to numbers and other 
specific details. The Navy did con- 
tinue its policy of not advancing Ne- 
groes to commissions; by contrast a 
large number of Negroes in the Army 
were commissioned both directly from 
civilian life, and from the regular 
regiments to staff the volunteer units. 

Negroes in the Army, 1900-1914. 
—With the conclusion of the Cuban, 
and, much later, the Philippine cam- 
paign against the “insurrectos,” Negro 
regular soldiers were returned to gar- 
rison duty. In this peace-time interval, 
the most notable happening was the 
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so-called Brownsville, Texas, riot of 
1907. Recurrent trouble with white 
civilians led to a clash in which there 
were several casualties. President 
Theodore Roosevelt moved to punish 
the offenders with a severity that was 
criticized by Senator Foraker of Ohio 
as “ferocious.” The Brownsville riot, 
to be followed in 1917 by the Houston 
riot, gave point to the difficulty of 
expecting men who had honorably en- 
dangered their lives for the defense 
of their country, finding a satisfactory 
adjustment in an environment where 
some of the elementary principles of 
citizenship were lightly regarded by 
local civilian populations and authori- 
ties. 
SUMMARY 

It is interesting to note the recurring 
patterns to be found in official civilian 
and military circles in each war in 
which the United States as a Nation 
has taken part. 

These stereotypes, going back to the 
Continental Congress—a span of 167 
years—and finding evidence in the 
thinking of staff officers and the 
majority public, are significant testi- 
monials to the fact that prejudices die 
hard, if, indeed, they ever die. Here 
are some of the stereotypes of the 
past: 

1. Negroes do not make good sol- 
diers; they are not susceptible 
to discipline; they are not brave. 

2. Negroes and whites cannot be 
employed in mixed units. 

3. Negroes may make good soldiers 
if commanded by white officers. 

4. Negroes have not the tempera- 
ment for making good sailors. 


5. Negro officers are unable to com- 
mand the respect of their own 
race. 

6. Negroes have never proved suc- 
cessfully that they could stand 
up under direct fire, although 
they make good parade soldiers. 

These, and numerous other stereo- 
types, are deeply lodged both in the 
civilian and the military mind. Our 
experience with prejudiced stereo- 
types, in which ignorance is fused with 
emotion, cautions that they are al- 
most impossible to uproot. They have 
been widely believed for almost 175 
years, they are now widely believed, 
and they will be widely believed in the 
future. 

One would wish that the stereotype 
could be dissipated; that the ignorant, 
through reading about such Negro 
commanders as Toussaint L’Ouver- 
ture, Gebel Tarik, Tchaka, and the 
Negro captains who fought under 
Jackson at New Orleans, and under 
Grant at Port Hudson, might rid 
themselves both of ignorance and emo- 
tion. It is a hard fact that it is almost 
too much to ask of human nature. 

If there is little that can be done 
by and for the offender, there is much 
that the victim of unreason can do 
for himself. He, at least, has a motive 
in dispelling his own ignorance; and 
through knowledge he can fortify 
himself with intelligent self-respect. 
This paper has presented certain facts 
that show that the Negro citizen in 
the United States has had a distin- 
guished military history; citizen, sol- 
dier, the Negro is a Man among other 
men. 








Cuapter II 


THE PARTICIPATION OF NEGROES IN WORLD WAR I: AN 
INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 


Emmett J. Scorr 


INTRODUCTION 


The American Congress declared 
war upon Germany April 6, 1917, 
World War I. It declared war on 
Japan December 8, 1941 by vote of 
82-0 in the United States Senate and 
by vote of 388-1 in the United States 
House of Representatives. On Decem- 
ber 11, 1941 the Senate and House 
passed resolutions declaring a state of 
war existed between Germany and the 
United States and the United States 
and Italy. The Senate vote on the 
German resolution was 88-0; and 90-0 
on the Italian resolution. In the House 
of Representatives the vote on the 
German resolution was 393-0; and on 
the Italian resolution, 399-0, World 
War II. Thus, twice in twenty-four 
years, the American people have found 
themselves facing the ruthless hostil- 
ity of Germany and those associated 
with her in two wars which have come 
to be referred to as World War I and 
World War II. 

The historical background of the 
causes of both of these conflicts is to 
be found in rooted racial hatreds, the 
international jealousies of peoples, 
rulers and dictators; and, primarily, 
the barbaric tyrannies of a self-called 
Master Race seeking the subjection 
and destruction of those governments 
and peoples that set themselves in op- 
position to such programs of subjec- 
tion and destruction under the might 
of the arch enemy of civilized man- 
kind, 

Curiously enough, the United States 
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was not directly a party to the con- 
tentions and resentments which finally 
brought on either of these wars. Yet, 
drawn by inescapable forces, it was 
compelled to enter both by broad- 
minded sympathies which, long be- 
forehand, had been resolutely ex- 
pressed by outraged public opinion. 
The forces of aggression, seeking the 
domination of the world, have never 
been highly regarded by our nation. 
Founded upon idealistic principles as 
declared in our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, our Federal Constitution, 
and our Bill of Rights, a nation of 
freedom-loving people could not com- 
placently sit by the wayside as treaties 
were regarded as scraps of paper, when 
innocent, independent nations were be- 
ing atrociously outraged and subjected 
to every possible barbarity in the 
catalog of infamy by the Central Pow- 
ers in World War I, and the enemy 
countries following the same pattern 
in World War II. 

All of the catchwords of democracy, 
liberty, and freedom have been in- 
voked in both wars to stir the emo- 
tions of the American people—“a fight 
for humanity,” “equality,” “republi- 
canism against absolutism,’ “the 
rights and self-determination of small 
nations,” “to make the world safe for 
democracy.” Oppressed peoples were 
to be freed by us and our Allies in 
World War I. How the war came to 
America in 1917, a survey of the 
events leading up to World War I, has 
been set forth by the writer in his 
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The American Negro in the World 
War. 

The causes which have brought us 
into conflict with the barbarous Ger- 
man Reich, bullying Italy, and treach- 
erous Japan, World War II, are a part 
of contemporary history. 

The slogans, catchwords, and shib- 
boleths of 1917 have again been in- 
voked in connection with World War 
II, The patriotism of the American 
Negro, always deeply stirred, has re- 
sponded to these catchwords, to every 
call of the Government for man- and 
woman-power, and for investment in 
Government securities; to the appeals 
of the Red Cross (despite its flagrant 
discriminations and insults to the 
manhood and womanhood of the race), 
and of the Salvation Army, the 
Knights of Columbus, and nearly 
every other patriotic organization; and 
to every other effort that will give 
force and effect to our will to win an 
all-out victory over our enemies. 

In truth, the American Negro, suf- 
fering under the burdens of second- 
degree citizenship, was aflame in 1917 
as he is in World War II to play a 
significantly important part in any 
war for the destruction of oligarchies 
which deny him the full-rounded citi- 
zenship he has won on every battle- 
field as a member of the armed forces 
when the country has been in peril, 
in the world of industry, on planta- 
tion and farm, and in the perform- 
ance of the varied activities of his 
normal life. It was for these reasons 
that American Negroes in World War 
I eagerly went to Europe to fight for 
the liberation of oppressed peoples. 





1Emmett J. Scott, The American Negro in the 
Word War. . 


NUMBER AND CLASSIFICATION OF 
NEGROES IN WorLp War I 


The Tables of Organization drafted 
under the Selective Service Law 
passed May 18, 1917 called for the 
registration of 367,710 colored men. 
An amazing performance was the 
classification in Group I of 51.65 per 
cent of colored men registered; while 
only 32.53 per cent of whites were put 
in Class I. The Provost Marshal Gen- 
eral offered more or less elaborate ex- 
planations of the reasons for the high 
figures for colored registrants in Class 
I, but they did not seem at the time, 
and they do not seem now, to be 
tenable reasons. However, in his final 
report, discussing “The Negro in Re- 
lation to the Draft,” he referred in 
terms of almost fulsome praise to the 
part played by Negroes in the world 
drama which came to an end with the 
signing of the Armistice on November 
11, 1918: 


His race furnished its quota, and uncom- 
plainingly, yes, cheerfully. History, indeed, 
will be unable to record the fullness of his 
spirit in the war, for the reason that oppor- 
tunities for enlistment were not opened to 
him to the same extent as to the whites. 
But enough can be gathered from the rec- 
ords to show that he was filled with the 
same feeling of patriotism, the same martial 
spirit, that fired his white fellow citizen in 
the cause for world freedom. 


Of the nearly 400,000 colored men who 
were called to the Colors, World War 
I, 200,000 were sent across the seas 
to fight on foreign soil. 

After considerable controversy and 
persuasion, the War Department 
agreed to establish an Officers’ Train- 
ing Camp at Des Moines, lowa, au- 
thorized on May 19, 1917. On October 
14, 1917 commissions were awarded at 
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Des Moines to 639 officers—106 Cap- 
tains, 329 First Lieutenants, 204 Sec- 
ond Lieutenants. Two others served as 
Majors in the 92nd Division, Major 
Milton T. Dean, and Major Adam E. 
Patterson. These officers were ordered 
to report, after fifteen days’ leave, to 
the following camps where they were 
sent in equally divided groups: Camp 
Funston, Kansas; Camp Dodge, Iowa; 
Camp Grant, Illinois; Camp Sherman, 
Ohio; Camp Meade, Maryland; Camp 
Dix, New Jersey; Camp Upton, New 
York. (Colored draftees and colored 
officers were so distributed that they 
were always a minority military group 
at the various camps, in order to ob- 
viate racial clashes which the War 
Department had been led to feel would 
follow, if there were extra large con- 
centrations at the camps mentioned.) 
The men trained at the camps here 
mentioned were afterward organized 
into the 92nd Division under com- 
mand of General C. C. Ballou. 
Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War, 
established as a part of his office a 
Special Assistant to assist and advise 
with him in connection with problems 
attendant upon Negro participation in 
the war. This Special Assistant had 
ready and personal access to the Secre- 
tary at certain stated periods agreed 
upon in advance. In addition, General 
Robert I. Rees of the General Staff 
was assigned as a Liaison Officer be- 
tween the Office of the General Staff 
and the Office of the Special Assistant 
to the Secretary of War. Secretary 
Baker personally devoted much time 
and attention to the consideration of 
many of the problems which arose. 
He heartily approved, almost invari- 
ably, the certain recommendations 
submitted to him for his general ap- 





proval which were planned to im- 
prove the morale and efficiency of the 
colored troops, and the civilian popu- 
lation. 

This organizational set-up, with six 
or eight assistants, was thus able to 
have clear understanding at all times 
with the offices of the Secretary of 
War, and of the General Staff, so that 
there could be decisive interpretations 
to the Government of the Negro point 
of view, and from the War Depart- 
ment to the Negro people. 

Dean Kelly Miller of Howard Uni- 
versity, under date of October 22, ’17, 
in attempting to evaluate the impor- 
tance of the appointment, stated that: 


Secretary Baker in meeting the impending 
military emergency has laid the basis of a 
broad and far-reaching statesmanship. I 
have always contended. and shall always 
contend, that the fundamental grievance of 
the Negro against the American people 
consists in the fact that he is shut out 
from participation in the making and ad- 
ministering of the laws by which he is 
governed and controlled. The nation cannot 
expect that the Negro will always remain 
an ardent, enthusiastic citizen, eager to play 
his part, if he is to be forever shut out from 
equal participation in and protection under 
the law. It is imposing too great a tax upon 
the docility even of the Negro, to make him 
the victim of harshly enforced discrimina- 
tory laws and expect that he will forever 
exhibit this patriotism and loyalty with 
ecstatic enthusiasm and paeans of joy. The 
race may rest assured that its interest will 
be looked after and safeguarded so far as 
the military situation is concerned as long 
as Emmett J. Scott sits at the council table. 

I regard the appointment of Mr. Scott, 
as Special Assistant to the Secretary of 
War, as the most significant appointment 
that has yet come to the colored race. 
Other colored men have been appointed to 
high office under different administrations, 
but the appointments have been mainly 
reward for political service, or representation 
of a contributing element to party success. 
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Such appointments are altogether worthy 
and desirable, but they are not supposed to 
carry with them any particular function 
affecting the welfare of the colored people. 
The appointment of Mr. Scott, on the other 
hand, is for the express purpose of securing 
the cheerful cooperation of the Negro race 
in the accomplishment of the greatest task 
to which our Government has committed 
itself. This is not merely representation for 
the sake of political reward, but representa- 
tion carrying with it the vital governmental 
function. 

The important thing to say is that 
the Secretary of War, with great un- 
derstanding and sympathetic appre- 
ciation of the difficulties involved, 
sought to live up to the high expecta- 
tions expressed in Dean Miller’s com- 


ment. 


Necro ComBat UNITS 


The War Department at once set 
about the organization of Negro Com- 
bat Units and, pursuant to War De- 
partment orders, the 92nd Division 
was organized November 29, 1917 
from the first contingent of Negro 
draftees arriving at the various camps 
and cantonments throughout the 
United States during the latter part 
of the month of October 1917. The 
Staff and Field Officers, officers of the 
Supply Units, Quartermaster Corps, 
Engineers’ Corps, and of the Artillery 
Units, with few exceptions, were white. 
The remainder of the commissioned 
personnel, comprising about four-fifths 
of the whole, were colored. 

The 92nd Division Units were Di- 
vision Headquarters, Headquarters 
Troop, 349th Machine-gun Battalion, 
Divisional Trains at Camp Funston, 
Ft. Riley, Kansas; 366th Regiment of 
Infantry, Camp Dodge, Des Moines, 
Towa; 365th Regiment of Infantry and 
350th Machine-gun Battalion at Camp 


Grant, Rockford, Illinois; the 317th 
Engineers Regiment, 317th Engineers 
Train and the 325th Field Signal Bat- 
talion at Camp Sherman, Chillicothe, 
Ohio; 368th Regiment of Infantry and 
351st Field Artillery at Camp Meade, 
Annapolis Junction, Maryland; the 
349th Field Artillery, 350th Field Ar- 
tillery and 317th Trench Mortar Bat- 
tery at Camp Dix, Wrightstown, New 
Jersey; and the 367th Regiment of 
Infantry, 351st Machine-gun Battal- 
ion at Camp Upton, Yaphank, New 
York, Aside from these, the other com- 
bat units were the 369th Infantry— 
the “Old 15th” of New York; the 
370th Infantry—the “Old 8th,” Illi- 
nois; and the 371st and 372nd In- 
fantry, composing the main body of 
fighting groups which made up the 
93rd Division. 

The story of their exploits, of hon- 
ors won, and of the especially fine 
manner in which they carried them- 
selves, could not successfully be dis- 
counted, in the light of their perform- 
ances, although, viciously and vio- 
lently, efforts were made by certain 
high-ranking military “experts” to do 
so. 

Happily, from one point of view, it 
is well that the 369th Infantry Regi- 
ment—the “Old 15th” of New York—, 
the 370th Infantry Regiment—the 
“Old 8th” of Illinois—, and the 371st 
and 372nd Regiments were brigaded 
during their active service overseas 
with French troops. In this way they 
escaped the traditional prejudices, 
sneers, and insults of those officials of 
American military units who looked 
with disfavor upon the employment 
of Negroes as combat troops and who 
sought to carry their jaundiced opin- 
ions to France and impress them on 
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the French people. The narration of 
the praises and the honors paid these 
Regiments which were brigaded with 
the French is set forth in detail in the 
individual histories of the several 
Regiments and by the author of this 
article in his American Negro in the 
World War. 

The organization of combat units 
for World War II has not as yet been 
made altogether clear. An attempt to 
secure precise information has not 
been too successful. A study of “The 
Negro in the Army,” especially pre- 
pared for a conference of Negro edi- 
tors and publishers, does not throw 
much light upon this particular rela- 
tionship. At Fort Huachuca, Arizona, 
a full Division of combat troops, the 
93rd, was the first colored division ac- 
tivated in World War II. This Divi- 
sion has been sent to Louisiana on 
maneuvers. It has been succeeded at 
Huachuca by the 92nd Division, ac- 
tivated at Fort McClellan, Alabama. 

I think it fair to say that more 
places for service in units of Army 
organizations have been opened to Ne- 
groes than was formerly true. This is 
natural, however, in that the same 
thing is true of white men as well 
because of new developments in offen- 
sive and defensive warfare. A unit of 
Negro Marines, it is reported, is al- 
ready doing overseas duty and others 
are being trained in artillery, anti- 
aircraft, communications and other 
fields. Plans, it is said, call for re- 
cruitment up to 10,000 new men. It is 
also reported that 2,000 Negro Ma- 
rines are now being trained at New 
River, North Carolina. The Marine 
Corps broke a tradition of 167 years 
when, in June, 1942, it began enlisting 
colored men as volunteers. Similarly, 


a minor branch of service has been 
opened in the Navy Department. Un- 
der compulsion, the Navy Department 
has been forced to admit approxi- 
mately 6,000 colored men. Flight pur- 
suit units of colored men during World 
War II have been established, which 
was not true in World War I. During 
World War II three ships have been 
named after notable Negroes—the 
S. 8. Booker T. Washington, the S. S. 
George W. Carver, and the S. 8S. Fred- 
erick Douglass. These are all triumphs 
not to be unduly discounted despite 
the grudging attitude of officials who 
have had to yield to enlightened pub- 
lic opinion, 


Race RELATIONS 


The story of race relations is a long, 
long one rather well known to those 
who have made any study of the prob- 
lem. It appears that the difficulties 
which arose during World War I are 
being repeated almost identically dur- 
ing World War II. Many Negro sol- 
diers returned from World War I bit- 
ter because of ignominies heaped upon 
them by American white soldiers who 
sought to transplant American preju- 
dices and traditions. The colored press, 
week by week, in World War II, is 
filled with protests against home-front 
and battle-front conditions, Efforts are 
being made to revive the techniques of 
World War I in turning foreign popu- 
lations against colored soldiers. The 
Negro is fighting a war for democ- 
racy, and for his dignity as a citizen; 
and, as a member of the armed forces, 
he is going to foreign fields to fight 
the same war all over again. This is 
carrying a 100 per cent additional 
burden to what the whites are carry- 
ing. 
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During World War I Secretary 
Baker held a number of preliminary 
conferences not only with reference 
to the establishment of an Officers’ 
Training School, but also with refer- 
ence to general policies to be followed 
so as to preserve a close relationship 
with the Negro population generally 
and to contribute to unified morale. 

In addition, with the approval of 
the Secretary of War and the Chair- 
man of the Committee on Public In- 
formation, George Creel, World War 
I, a conference of Negro Editors and 
responsible leaders of the race was 
called and assembled at Washington. 
At this time there were formulated 
certain recommendations which were 
laid before the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of War, and the 
Committee on Public Information. 

They were (this group assembled) 
probably as full and complete a gath- 
ering of race leaders? devoted to se- 
curing positive results as had at al- 
most any time assembled to present 
the case of the Negro along with his 
problems, particularly in war time. A 
three-day session was held, at which 
the Secretary of War, Mr. Creel, and 
the then Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, Franklin D. Roosevelt, now 





2 Included in this representation were such out- 
standing and uncompromising persons as: 

Charles W. Anderson, U. S. Internal Revenue 
Collector of New York City; Archibald H. Grimke 
of the District of Columbia; Former Governor 
P. B. S. Pinchback of Louisiana; William H. 
Steward of ree ag John C. Dancy; Harry C. 
Smith of Ohio; R. R. Moton of Alabama; Judg 
Robert H. Terrell, James A. Cobb, and W. L. 
Houston of Washington, D.C.; W. E. DuBois; Dr. 
A. M. Curtis of the District of Columbia; Dr. 
Sumner A. Furniss of Indiana; Henry Allen Boyd 
of Tennessee; George W. Harris and Fred 
Moore of New York; Robert E. Jones, now Bisho: 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church; John 
Murphy of Maryland; Christopher J. Perry of 
Pennsylvania ; Ernest Lyon of Maryland; Benja- 
min J. Davis of Georgia; Charles N. Love and 
Ww. E. King of Texas; Dr. Walter H. Brooks of 
the District of Columbia; Robert S. Abbott of 
Illinois; Ralph W. Tyler of Ohio; Nelson Crews 
of Missouri; John R. Hawkins of North Carolina 
and the District of Columbia; and many other 
notables of like prominence and influence. 


President of the United States, were 
present, along with many other Gov- 
ernment officials. There was no reser- 
vation of thought and opinion on the 
part of the participants. Government 
officials and participants spoke with 
equal candor. In addition, there was 
organized a group of speakers who 
were utilized by the Red Cross, 
Y.M.C.A., the Treasury Department, 
and by other agencies of that charac- 
ter. This group was organized as a 
Committee of One Hundred. It was 
made up of well prepared and thor- 
oughly trained men representing prac- 
tically every organization of Negroes 
in the United States, persons having 
undisputed influence among Negroes of 
all classes. Zones of activity were 
worked out and men of varying quali- 
fications were given assignments. Re- 
ports were made by members of this 
Committee of One Hundred from time 
to time on the state of public feeling 
in their sections. These reports were 
digested and extracts placed before the 
Secretary of War, the General Staff, 
and officials of the Government filling 
positions relating in any way to col- 
ored civilians. 

This Committee also cooperated 
with Herbert Hoover who was then 
Food Administrator and who had as a 
Field Worker and Assistant, Ernest T. 
Attwell. Mr. Attwell instituted a simi- 
lar program with headquarters at the 
Food Administration Organization. 


Pusiic RELATIONS 


During World War I recommenda- 
tion was made to the Secretary of War 
that a trained newspaper writer of 
Negro extraction should be sent to 
France with instructions. to report on 
the life and activities of Negro sol- 
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diers, in order that the Negro press of 
America might be furnished with first 
hand, accurate information for their 
readers of the precise conditions un- 
der which colored soldiers were work- 
ing and fighting in France. After con- 
ference with George Creel, Chairman 
of the Committee on Public Informa- 
tion, the recommendation was ap- 
proved and Ralph W. Tyler of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, a former newspaper 
man,° as well as a former auditor of 
the Navy Department, was accredited 
as a War Correspondent to supply in- 
formation on conditions surrounding 
colored troops in France and to make 
reports of the activities and engage- 
ments in which colored soldiers were 
playing a part. Mr. Tyler was at- 
tached to the staff of General John J. 
Pershing, Commander in Chief of the 
American Expeditionary Force. 

Mr. Tyler’s reports came to the Of- 
fice of the Special Assistant and were 
mimeographed and mailed to all of 
the colored newspapers, as well as to 
members of the Committee of One 
Hundred, already referred to, as ma- 
terial for addresses. At the same time 
a considerable mailing list was built 
up, so that officers of the Government 
might have these reports too. 

By the time of World War II many 
of our colored newspapers had grown 
enterprising enough and were econom- 
ically able to send their own corre- 
spondents at their own expense, with 
the approval of the War Department. 
For instance, the Pittsburgh Courier 
and its group of papers are served by 
Edgar T. Rouzeau and Randy O. Dix- 
on; the Afro-American chain of news- 
papers is served by Ollie Stewart; the 





* Mr. Tyler had for 17 years served in various 
departments of the Columbus Evening Dispatch 
and the Ohio State Journal. 


Chicago Defender is served by David 
Orro; the Norfolk Journal and Guide, 
by Thomas P. Young. Aside from 
these correspondents who are serving 
overseas, these newspapers also have 
their special correspondents who travel 
from camp to camp and report on 
conditions in this country while men 
are undergoing preparation for over- 
seas operation. 


CoLorED WoMEN For War SERVICE 


One of the outstanding high lights 
of World Wars I and II is the patri- 
otic service of colored women who 
have not hesitated to shoulder every 
burden possible in order to promote 
Negro morale. They have been vocal 
in denouncing the tragedy inherent in 
our own race prejudices and traditions 
in America with respect to the Negro, 
which prejudices and traditions run so 
counter to the professed ideals pro- 
claimed by the Congress of the United 
States, the President of the United 
States in his “Four Freedoms,” and 
all of the other high sounding pro- 
nouncements of that character. To 
catalog a list of these services would 
simply be to describe definite, con- 
structive, far-reaching work being 
done in almost every community in 
the land. 

Following World War I, Alice Dun- 
bar Nelson adequately described these 
services when she said that colored 
women, like others, have been called 
to nurse the wounded, to conserve 
health at home, to give aid and com- 
fort to fighting men, to preserve health 
and morals of the women whom the 
men must meet, love and marry, to 
make bandages for stricken soldiers, 
to provide ambulances and even to 
drive them, to give love and tears and 
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money raised from every legitimate 
source, to cheer the men as they march 
to the front and to keep up the morale 
of those left at home. 

No more important story can be 
told than that of the work done by 
both outstanding and humble women 
in the land who are alive to the privi- 
lege and the opportunity of serving 
their Government. They are a part of 
practically every social welfare agency 
and their efforts, as in every war, are 
incalculably helpful. 

There was no WAC in World War 
I. Colored women have been admitted 
to training in the Women’s Army Aux- 
iliary Corps, World War II. There 
were no WAVES in World War I by 
that name; the women serving being 
known as Yeomanettes. Colored 
women so far have not been admitted 
to the WAVES, the women’s organiza- 
tion of the Navy, At this time effort 
is being made to persuade the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to admit colored 
women into the WAVES, SPARS, and 
Marines. Interviews have been held 
at the Navy Department, and there is 
some hope that this barrier will also 
crash. 


NEGROES IN WAR INDUSTRY 


The same long and protracted strug- 
gle of World War I is being repeated 
during World War II. Public opinion 
has forced the employment of large 
groups of colored men into many of 
the major industrial plants of the 
country. 

Negro migration, on a scale almost 
unheard of and at first almost un- 
heralded, was under way before the 
South awakened in 1917 and 1918 to 
the fact that the hitherto dependable 
Negro labor group was migrating to 


the North. Every conceivable type of 
opposition was instituted from muni- 
cipal and state legislation to petty per- 
secutions, but the onward march of 
these Negro laborers was not in the 
slightest degree halted, During World 
War I the American Federation of 
Labor was unwilling to break down its 
“regulations,” preventing Negroes 
from becoming members. The re- 
stricted membership of the American 
Federation continues now as it existed 
during World War I. 

Dr. George E. Haynes, Professor of 
Social Sciences at Fisk University, 
Nashville, Tennessee, was called to 
Washington by the Secretary of La- 
bor, World War I, to make a scientific 
study of Negro labor and to establish 
an organization for its direction. State 
Councils of National Defense, Cham- 
bers of Commerce, the United States 
Employment Service, social welfare 
organizations, and personnel officers of 
industrial plants were approached, 
looking to wider employment of the 
valuable Negro group. 

World War II has been repetition 
of the first World War, except that 
the techniques of pressure in opposi- 
tion have been applied more drastic- 
ally and larger and more important 
results have been secured. The Presi- 
dent’s Executive Order No. 8802 has 
been widely published and a Fair 
Employment Practices Committee 
(FEPC) was appointed, though with 
no arbitrary or legal power to enforce 
its demands. The Negro press, the 
various national organizations of the 
race, supported by enlightened editors 
of white magazines and white organi- 
zations, joined in the effort to force 
this larger employment and to absorb 
the great Negro unemployment situa- 
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tion which had existed throughout the 
depression. 

At first only token employments 
were granted. At this time, however, 
under the force of public opinion and 
the needs of industry, thousands upon 
thousands of Negroes are now being 
employed at wages far beyond any 
previously earned. Probably, the most 
significant event was the announce- 
ment on May 27, 1942 by the Sun 
Shipbuilding Company at Chester, 
Pennsylvania, of its intention to open 
the way for 9,000 colored men to be 
employed in shipbuilding crafts. At 
that time, of 20,000 employees, only 
2,000 were Negroes. As of June 1, 
1943, more than 15,000 were employed 
in the four yards of the Company, 
with the larger proportion of these 
men and women distributed through- 
out the three “older” yards. Many 
aircraft factories and others holding 
Government contracts are using Ne- 
gro labor to a larger extent than ever 
before. 


GETTING A SQUARE DEAL 


Neither the Negro soldier nor the 
Negro civilian population received a 
square deal during World War I, nor 
for many months succeeding. At one 
time the Negro population was very 
greatly depressed by reason of the 
many injustices being visited upon 
Negro soldiers overseas and in Army 
camps in the United States. 

The Negro population was apprised 
of these injustices by articles and edi- 
torials, by reports of war correspond- 
ents which appeared in the Negro 
press, and by other publications based 
upon information received from let- 
ters of criticism written by colored 
soldiers and officers, by chaplains, 


Y.M.C.A. secretaries, special investi- 
gators and others concerned with con- 
ditions among Negro soldiers in camps 
at home and overseas, In many cases, 
criticisms were based upon official or- 
ders, both at home and abroad, issued 
in the form of official directives seek- 
ing to minimize the dignity and im- 
portance of Negro soldiers. In World 
War I, injustices began with many 
draft boards and extended to the bat- 
tlefields of France. Grave questions 
arose in France with reference to the 
effort to discredit Negro officers and to 
exalt the efficiency of Negro soldiers 
when led by white officers. These dis- 
criminations took many forms and ran 
the gamut from gross brutality to 
sneering tolerance and lukewarm ac- 
ceptance of Negro soldiers as fight- 
ing men. 

The civilian population suffered no 
less than the soldiery. Colored medical 
officers, colored nurses and workers in 
Government departments at Washing- 
ton suffered under discrimination on a 
par with present-day treatment and 
disdain. 

Elsewhere in a somewhat extended 
statement I have attempted to answer 
the question, “Did the Negro Soldier 
Get a Square Deal,” during World 
War I? An attempt was also made to 
set forth the advantages gained by the 
Negro as a result of the war.* 

Despite the harsh treatment meted 
out on many sides, there nowhere ap- 
peared in the Negro press or in any 
publication of the country suggestions 
of anything less than the most com- 
plete loyalty to the United States. 
Necessarily, the morale of colored 
Americans was affected from time to 
time by reason of unworthy and un- 

*Emmett J. Scott, op. cit., pp. 426-470. 
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deserved mistreatment and barbaric 
outrages during the war and imme- 
diately succeeding it, in riots at Wash- 
ington, Chicago, New Orleans, East 
St. Louis, and New York. 

The Negro, as has been proved, is 
willing to do his full share of fighting. 
Official records indicate that he, when 
called upon, will do more than his 
proportionate share. Under the admin- 
istration of the Draft Act, 1917-18, he 
contributed 13.8 per cent to the total 
colored and white inductions from 
June 5, 1917 to November 11, 1918, 
while he represented only 10.7 per cent 
of the total population of the country 
at that time. 

It is worthy of note that the most 
important publications in the country, 
North and South, contained editorials 
and articles reporting the outrageous 
treatment of colored groups both in 
the Army and as a part of the civilian 
population. Negro morale remained 
unshaken to the end, however, and 
disloyalty was never a charge leveled 
against the Negro population. Colonel 
Campbell C. Johnson’s article, this 
volume, will adequately describe, I 
am sure, conditions under the Selective 
Service Act, World War II. 

To paraphrase Lincoln at Gettys- 
burg when, in referring to the estab- 
lishment of the American Republic, he 
called attention to the fact that our 
forefathers had established upon this 
continent a new nation, conceived in 
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liberty and dedicated to the proposi- 
tion that all men are created equal: 
We are engaged in a great global war 
(as we were engaged in a great civil 
war when Lincoln spoke). We are now 
testing (as we were in 1861-65) wheth- 
er this nation or any nation so dedi- 
cated and so consecrated can long en- 
dure without a healthy respect for the 
ideals of the democracy we profess 
and too seldom practice. 

There are many struggles still ahead 
of the Negro people. As I have said 
elsewhere: This constant struggle of 
the Negro to establish himself as a 
serious factor in American life must 
become a reality. His plight is so seri- 
ous that the Negro calls for a willing 
and ungrudging abandonment of every 
hindrance likely to interfere with the 
victory of American arms, and that 
oneness of spirit which triumphs over 
racial barriers, intolerances and bigot- 
ries of every kind and character. 

In 1917-1918, we were waging a war 
then as now against ideals of racial 
superiority. The inalienable right to 
equality of opportunity was not only 
fought for in 1917-1918 but is being 
fought for now. The immorality of 
present-day discriminations, preju- 
dices and hates is recognized by 
thoughtful men and women through- 
out the world. The Kaiserism of 25 
years ago is reincarnated in the Hit- 
lerism of 1941-1943. It must be 
crushed. 








Cuapter III 


THE MOBILIZATION OF NEGRO MANPOWER FOR THE 
ARMED FORCES 


CAMPBELL C, JOHNSON 


The Federal Government made its 
first effort to secure troops by com- 
pulsory methods on August 4, 1862. 
It had become apparent that the re- 
quired number of soldiers and replace- 
ments needed to prosecute successfully 
the Civil War would not be raised 
through volunteers. The President, 
therefore, on that day ordered the 
draft of 300,000 militia to serve for 
nine months. 

The first draft act was passed by 
Congress on March 3, 1863. It was a 
recognition of the fact that the volun- 
teer system would never again be de- 
pended upon entirely to raise an army 
for a major war. 

The Nation did not fully accept the 
draft system as its sole manpower 
procurement method. Volunteering 
was still encouraged. In fact, an enor- 
mous amount of money was spent in 
bounties to secure volunteers, The 
number of Negro soldiers entering the 
army during the Civil War under the 
bounty plan of volunteering was 
37,394. 


Worwtp War I 


At the beginning of World War I, 
in 1917, immediate recognition was 
given to the fact that the volunteer 
system could not be used. A Selective 
Service Law was passed on May 18, 
1917, and the first registration held 
on June 5, 1917. The total number of 
men enrolled at this time was 
9,586,508. On June 5, 1918, an addi- 
tional registration was held of men 
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who had attained the age of 21 since 
June 5, 1917. This resulted in the en- 
rollment of 735,834 additional men. 
August 24, 1918, a third registration of 
youths who had recently attained their 
majority added 159,161 men and 
13,228,762 men were added in the final 
registration on September 12, 1918, 
when all men between the ages of 18 
and 45 years old were enrolled. A total 
of 24,234,021 men were declared liable 
for military service. Negroes were 
2,290,527 or 9.63 per cent of the total 
registration. Mississippi had the larg- 
est percentage of Negroes 50.24 but 
Georgia had the largest number of 
Negroes in any single state. There 
were 220,781 Negroes registered in 
Georgia. This was 9.6 per cent of the 
entire Negro registration of the coun- 
try. 

To carry out the machinery of the 
Selective Service System, local boards, 
usually of three members, were set up 
for every 30,000 population or less in 
the local political units of county and 
city. It was the responsibility of these 
boards to place each registrant in one 
of five classes in inverse order of his 
availability for military service, giv- 
ing consideration to family depend- 
ency, and employment in necessary 
jobs in essential industry or agricul- 
ture. 

The occupational status of regis- 
trants was determined by a district 
board, which also heard appeals from 
local boards on other classifications. 
An appeal to the President was per- 
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mitted in certain types of cases. 

These draft boards had the respon- 
sibility not only of classifying regis- 
trants but also of actually inducting 
them into the Service. In the first draft 
June 5, 1917, 9,586,508 men were 
registered. Of this number 737,626 or 
7.69 per cent were Negroes. When calls 
were levied against this registration 
for examination as to availability for 
service 28.33 per cent of the Negro 





\ 


considered to be due either to a dif- 
ference in physical qualifications nor 
to any variation in classification pro- 
cedure in case of either race. The 
higher ratio of Negro certification ap- 
peared principally in the southern 
states. The acceptance rates for Ne- 
groes in the various states are given 
in Table III. 

The classification of Negro and 
white registrants showed an interest- 














TABLE I 
NEGRO AND WHITE REGISTRATION JUNE 5, 1917, TO SEPTEMBER 12, 1918 

Per Per 
Total Negro cent of White cent of 

total total 

Total June 5, 1917, to Sept. 

12, 1918 23,779,997 | 2,290,527 | 9.63 | 21,489,470 | 90.37 
June 5, 1917, to Sept. 11, 1918} 10,640,846 | 1,078,331 | 10.13 | 9,562,515 | 89.87 
Sept. 12, 1918 13,139,151 | 1,212,196 | 9.23 | 11,926,955 | 90.77 

















registrants were called as against 32.48 
per cent of white registrants. The fact 
that separate rosters of colored and 
white registrants were kept in some 
states might have had a bearing on 
this difference in percentage. 

After these men were called, the 
local board considered them for cer- 
tification to the Army. The proportion 
of Negro registrants certified for serv- 
ice was considerably higher than that 
of the whites. The records of the Office 
of the Provost Marshal General show 
that out of every 100 colored citizens 
called by the local boards, 36 were 
certified for service and 64 were re- 
jected, exempted, or discharged. Out of 
every 100 white registrants called, 25 
were certified for service and 75 were 
rejected, exempted, or discharged. 

There was no immediate explana- 
tion of the reason for this difference 
in availability for service. It was not 


ing difference. Of the total number of 
Negroes registered 51.65 per cent were 
placed in Class I as available for mili- 
tary service while only 32.53 per cent 
of whites were placed in Class I 
(Table No. II). It is probable that the 
reasons for the higher figures for Ne- 
groes in Class I were due to three 
factors. Enlistment was encouraged 
among white registrants probably 
draining the South of a considerable 
proportion of its Class 1-A white men. 
Negroes were permitted to enlist only 
to a very limited extent. As a result 
Negroes represented only 1.5 per cent 
of the total enlistments during World 
War No. I. The ratio of Negroes re- 
maining in Class I in the southern 
states would, therefore, be large in 
comparison to the whites. The number 
of white men between the ages of 21- 
30 who voluntarily enlisted was 
650,000; Negroes—4,000. 
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Secondly, Negroes presented a 
higher proportion of delinquents than 
the white group and under Selective 
Service Regulations these delinquents 
were placed in Class I. 

Many Negroes became delinquent 
because of failure to receive question- 
naires or to file these questionnaires 
as required by the Regulations. There 
are few evidences of intentional draft 
evasion. During this period of the war, 
industries were being expanded in 





white registration was 3.86. 

This seemingly high rate of deser- 
tion among Negroes was considered 
due to two principal causes; first, ig- 
norance and illiteracy particularly in 
rural areas, “to which may be added a 
certain shiftlessness in ignoring civic 
obligations”; and secondly, shifting of 
Negroes seeking better employment. 
The opportunities offered by the war 
production plants in the North at- 
tracted many Negroes who after leay- 











TABLE II 
NEGRO AND WHITE CLASSIFICATIONS JUNE 5, 1917 TO SEPTEMBER 11, 1918 
Total Per cent : Per cent 
classified Negro of total White of total 
Classified 10 ,640 , 846 1,078,331 10.13 9,562,515 89.87 
Class I 3,667 ,576 556,917 15.18 3,110,659 84.82 
Deferred Classes 6,973,270 521,414 7.48 6,451,856 92.52 




















Ratio of Class I to total classified by race—Negro, 51.65%; White, 32.53%. 


many sections of the country and a 
heavy drain was made upon Negro 
labor of the South. These men left 
their homes and quite frequently never 
received questionnaires or other draft 
board communications sent to them. 

In 1917-1918 there were three types 
of draft evaders. The first group were 
called “slackers” and was composed 
of men who failed to register. Men 
who registered and subsequently failed 
to report to their local boards for 
physical examination or failed to file 
questionnaires as required by the 
Regulations were termed “Delin- 
quents.” Registrants who failed to re- 
port for military duty as ordered were 
considered deserters, There were 
105,831 Negro registrants reported as 
deserters by reason of failure to report 
for military duty. This was 9.81 per 
cent of the total Negro registration. 
The ratio of white deserters to total 





ing their homes failed to keep in touch 
with their local boards. The amount of 
willful desertion was considered neg- 
ligible. 

A third reason for a higher per- 
centage of Negroes in Class I was that 
fewer Negroes received deferments for 
dependency reasons. Negroes generally 
received low annual income and the 
result was that many who presented 
dependency claims were placed in 
Class I on the ground that their al- 
lotment and allowance while in the 
Army would furnish an equivalent or 
better support for their families than 
they were providing in civil life. 

A larger proportion of Negroes were 
found physically qualified for general 
military service. Of the total number 
examined 74.60 per cent of the Negro 
registrants met the requirements for 
general military service as against 
69.71 per cent of the whites. 
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TABLE III 


NEGRO AND WHITE INDUCTIONS BY STATES 
JUNE 5, 1917, TO NOVEMBER 11, 1918 

















Negro Negro 
Total percent} Total Negro |percent| White 
registration | of regis-| induction | induction} of in- | induction 
tration duction 

United States 10,640,846 | 10.1 |2,666,813 | 367,656 | 13.8 /|2,299,157 
Alabama 206,210 | 39.7 59,755 | 25,874 | 43.3 33, 881 
Arizona 40 ,179 0.7 8,113 77 9 8 ,036 
Arkansas 168,287 | 30.4 49,312 | 17,544] 35.6 31,768 
California 316,302 1.0 67 ,067 919 1.4 66,148 
Colorado 91,556 1.2 22 ,804 317 1.4 22,487 
Connecticut 174,820 2.0 32,539 941 2.9 31,598 
Delaware 24,559 | 15.5 4,993 1,365 | 27.3 3,628 
District of Columbia 36,670 | 30.1 9,631 4,000} 41.5 5,631 
Florida 94,585 | 41.2 24,916 | 12,904; 51.8 12,012 
Georgia 260,197 | 43.3 66,841 | 34,303 | 51.3 32,538 
Idaho 45,478 0.6 12 ,566 95 8 12,471 
Illinois 707 ,070 3.1 177 ,483 8,754 4.9 168 ,729 
Indiana 283 ,731 4.0 69,749 4,579 6.6 65,170 
Iowa 240 , 703 1.2 66 , 864 929 1.4 65,935 
Kansas 167 , 266 3.3 41,905 2,127 5.1 39,778 
Kentucky 215,910 | 12.0 58,330 | 11,320 | 19.4 47,010 
Louisiana 179,941 | 42.4 56,205 | 28,711 | 51.1 27 ,494 
Maine 68 , 104 0.2 15,266 50 3 15,216 
Maryland 136 ,501 19.4 33 ,867 9,212 | 27.2 24 ,655 
Massachusetts 397 ,698 1.5 76 ,567 1,200 1.6 75 ,367 
Michigan 411,019 Rig 96 ,480 2,395 2.5 94,085 
Minnesota 249,291 0.6 73 ,680 511 ey 73,169 
Mississippi 157,525 | 51.8 43,362 | 24,066 | 55.5 19,296 
Missouri 334 , 902 6.8 92,843 9,219 9.9 83 ,624 
Montana 97 ,073 0.3 27 ,340 198 a 27,142 
Nebraska 132,107 1.2 29 ,807 642 2.2 29,165 
Nevada 12,640 0.5 3,164 26 8 3,138 
New Hampshire 41,694 0.2 8,404 27 3 8,377 
New Jersey 332 ,671 4.2 71,390 4,863 6.8 66 ,527 
New Mexico 37,011 0.6 8 ,862 51 6 8,811 
New York 1,118,035 2.3 253 ,589 6,193 2.4 247 ,396 
North Carolina 228,459 | 32.1 58,441 | 20,082 | 34.4 38 ,359 
North Dakota 72,902 0.1 18,595 87 5 18,508 
Ohio 617,001 4.7 138,148 7,861 5.7 130 , 287 
Oklahoma 188,156 7.6 64,941 5,694 8.8 59,247 
Oregon 69 ,520 0.2 16,158 68 4 16,090 
Pennsylvania 902 ,469 4.4 201,211 15,392 7.6 185,819 
Rhode Island 59 ,006 2.7 11,176 291 2.6 10,885 
South Carolina 144,660 | 51.3 44,059 | 25,798} 58.6 18,261 
South Dakota 65 ,040 0.2 21,255 62 3 21,193 
Tennessee 213,409 | 20.5 59,878 | 17,774 | 29.7 42,104 
Texas 460,056 | 18.2 117,395 | 31,506 | 26.8 85,889 
Utah 46 ,099 0.4 10,788 77 My 10,711 
Vermont 30 , 882 0.2 6,629 22 3 6 ,607 
Virginia 206,072 | 31.2 58,337 | 23,541 | 40.4 34,796 
Washington 124,125 0.3 28 ,686 173 6 28 ,513 
West Virginia 142,144 9.4 45,355 5,492 | 12.1 39 , 863 
Wisconsin 266,219 0.3 70 ,982 224 3 70,758 
Wyoming 24,892 Tit 7,923 95 1.2 7,828 
Alaska 1,962 5 3 1,957 
Hawaii 5,466 5,466 
Puerto Rico 15,734 15,734 

















The Selective Service draft was a 
procurement method to furnish the 


number of men needed by the Army 
for the prosecution of the war. The 
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number of men called, therefore, de- 
pended upon requisitions from the 
War Department. Negroes and whites 
were served in separate units and the 
calls issued by the War Department 
were made on a racial basis. The to- 
tal number of men inducted under 
these War Department requisitions 
from June 5, 1917, to November 11, 
1918, was 2,810,296. Of this number 
367,710 or 13.8 per cent were Negroes. 
It should be borne in mind, however, 
that during the same period 650,000 
whites had voluntarily enlisted in the 
Army as against 4,000 Negroes. The 
total number of men entering the 
armed forces, therefore, was 3,464,296 
of which number 371,710 or 10.7 per 
cent were Negroes. 

While no very serious problems ap- 
peared to develop in connection with 
the registration, classification, or in- 
duction of Negroes under the Selective 
Draft Act of 1917, the absence of 
Negroes from local boards and from 
any other type of participation in the 
administration of the System was 
marked. One of the records of the war 
states that a half dozen Negroes prob- 
ably participated in the operation of 
the Selective Service Draft in 1917- 
1918, but no record of them can be 
found. 


Wor.tp War II 


In the Spring of 1940, when the 
German Army began to invade the 
Low Countries, sentiment grew for the 
inauguration of a system of compul- 
sory military training for the United 
States. From the nature of the con- 
flict which seemed destined to envelop 
the entire world, it was evident that 
there would not be time to start at 
the beginning, select, induct, and train 


an Army subsequent to the opening of 
hostilities. After considerable debate, 
a Selective Training and Service Act 
was passed in September, 1940. 

This Act contains three statements 
bearing upon the democracy of the 
idea of compulsory military training 
and service and prohibiting racial dis- 
crimination. This first statement is 
found in Section 1 of the law and sets 
out that “The Congress further de- 
clares that in a free society the obli- 
gations and privileges of military 
training and service should be shared 
generally in accordance with a fair 
and just system of selective compul- 
sory military training and service.” 

The second statement is in Section 
3 and provides “that within the limits 
of the quota determined under Section 
4 (b) for the subdivision in which he 
resides, any person, regardless of race 
or color, between the ages of eighteen 
and forty-five, shall be afforded an 
opportunity to volunteer for induction 
into the land or naval forces of the 
United States for the training and 
service prescribed in subsection (b).” 
This provision is qualified by other 
provisions against the induction of 
men who are deferred after classifica- 
tion, or who are unacceptable to the 
land and naval forces, or who may 
not be physically or mentally fit for 
service. It is further provided that men 
shall not be inducted until adequate 
facilities are available. This is known 
as the Walsh Amendment. 

The third provision in the Act which 
forbids racial or color bias appears in 
Section 4 (a). It is the Hamilton Fish 
Amendment and is probably the most 
definitely worded prohibition against 
discrimination found in any Federal 
law. This requirement reads as fol- 
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lows: That in the selection and train- 
ing of men under this Act and in the 
interpretation and execution of the 
provisions of this Act, there shall be 
no discrimination against any person 
because of race or color. 

The first registration under the Se- 
lective Training and Service Act of 
1940 was held October 16, 1940. More 
than 24,000 Negroes served as regis- 
trars in the various States. In setting 
up functional groups of the Selective 
Service System within the States, a 
great advance was made over 1917- 
1918 in the recognition of the fact that 
problems of registration, classification, 
occupational deferments, inductions, 
and reemployment require for their 
proper solution an intimate knowledge 
and sympathetic understanding of the 
economic and cultural life of the Ne- 
gro. Governors of many States nomi- 
nated Negroes for membership on lo- 
cal boards and on other official groups 
of the Selective Service System. 

According to the Director of Selec- 
tive Service in his first annual report, 
these men have merited their appoint- 
ments by their civic interest and other 
qualifications aside from the signif- 
icance of their racial identity. 

No exact count of the number of 
Negroes serving in the Selective Serv- 
ice System is possible because appoint- 
ments have been made in some States 
without racial designation. There is 
record of 1,717 Negroes serving in the 
Administration of the System as fol- 
lows: 


Local Board Members ............+++- 250 
Government Appeal Agents .......... 29 
Registrants Advisory Board Members... 624 
Associate Members of Registrants Ad- 
VESEY TROBE Sv occacccccscosccceess 251 
Appeal Board Members .............+: 11 
Examining Physicians ............+++: 486 


Medical Advisory Board Members .... 63 
National Medical Advisory Council ... 1 
President’s Advisory Committee on Se- 
lective Service ..........seceeceeees 1 
Executive Assistant to the Director... 1 
Aide to Executive Assistant ........... 1 


Several hundred Negro clerical and 
other employees are on the rolls of 
National and State Headquarters and 
with local boards in a number of 
States. 

Five registrations have been held in 
which 28,842,593 men from 18 to 44 
years of age registered. Of this number 
2,955,966 are Negroes. In determining 
those registrants who are available for 
military duty, these men have been 
considered for classification in four 
major classes. Only those finally 
placed in Class I-A are delivered to 
the Army for induction. 

The rate of Negro representation in 
some classifications has definite socio- 
logical and economic significance, For 
example, in Class IV-F, the classifica- 
tion provided for registrants physic- 
ally, mentally and morally unfit for 
military service, are found 18.2 per 
cent of all classified Negro registrants 
and 8.5 per cent of all classified white 
registrants. More Negro registrants 
have been classified IV-F for educa- 
tional deficiency than for any other 
cause. 

The next most important reason for 
IV-F classification among Negroes is 
syphilis. Throughout the first two 
years of the operation of the Selective 
Service System, syphilis was the num- 
ber one cause of physical rejection 
among Negro registrants. Since Janu- 
ary, 1943, however, illiteracy has su- 
perseded syphilis as being the most im- 
portant cause of rejections among Ne- 
groes. These two disabilities, syphilis 
and educational deficiency, account 
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for 54 per cent of all rejections of Ne- 
groes. 

It was discovered early in 1941 that 
the low educational standards of Ne- 
groes would have a serious bearing 
upon the ability of the Army to ab- 
sorb a percentage of Negroes equal to 
the representation of Negroes in the 
male population of the country. Most 
branches of the military service re- 
quired at least a reasonable minimum 
of education and intelligence. The 
number of illiterate men, or men with- 
out what is termed functional literacy, 
that can be absorbed in a modern 
army, is definitely limited. The fight- 
ing forces in the present war are highly 
mechanized and operate under such 
conditions that a fair degree of in- 
telligence is a prerequisite for effi- 
cient service. The illiterate and the 
man of low mentality is likely to be 
useless and an actual hazard to his 
comrades. 

The classification of Negroes in 
Class III is also significant. In this 
class are placed registrants who are 
deferred from military service by rea- 
son of dependency. There are several 
types of men in this classification. The 
first are single men with collateral de- 
pendents such as mother, father, sis- 
ters, brothers. The second type is the 
man who has a wife but no children 
and third type are men with wife and 
children. As the need for manpower 
has become more imperative, a great 
deal of attention has been given to 
reclassification of men in this depend- 
ency group. Men with family depend- 
encies who are also engaged in neces- 
sary work of farming have been placed 
in Class III-C. A new III-D classif- 
ication has been set up for men who 
have severe hardship situations in 


their families not connected with fi- 
nancial dependency. All other men de- 
ferred because of dependency are 
placed in Class III-A. 

In those states where common-law 
marriages are recognized, the propor- 
tion of Negro and white registrants 
given Class III-A deferment is about 
even. In the states, however, where 
common-law marriages are not recog- 
nized there is a difference of several 
per cent in the proportion of Negroes 
and whites, fewer Negroes being 
found in III-A classification in such 
states. Investigation has shown that 
this difference is caused by more Ne- 
groes than whites living in common- 
law relationships. 

The occupational life of Negroes is 
pictured in the record of Class II de- 
ferments. In this classification are 
placed those persons who are deferred 
for occupational reasons. Class II]-A 
contains those men who are considered 
necessary in jobs not connected with 
the war effort. In Class II-B are regis- 
trants deferred because they are en- 
gaged in necessary jobs in war pro- 
duction, and in Class II-C are men 
who are considered necessary in agri- 
culture. The proportion of Negroes in 
Class II-C is higher than that of 
whites in those states with the largest 
Negro populations showing the impor- 
tant part Negroes are playing in farm 
production. In Class II-B, however, 
the percentage of Negroes is very 
small, being only 0.5 per cent of the 
total registration for the entire coun- 
try. The percentage for whites is 3.0. 
This indicates how few of the neces- 
sary or critical jobs in war production 
are held by Negroes. The picture is a 
little better in Class II-A composed 


of men deferred because they hold nec- 
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essary jobs in activities not connected 
with the war effort, 0.4 for Negro 
registrants and 1.1 for whites: 

In 1940, 2,069 Negroes were called 
for training under the Selective Train- 
ing and Service Act of 1940. In 1941, 
the call was increased to 103,065 and 
in 1942 was further increased to 
370,964, making the total accumula- 
tive call for 1940, 1941, and 1942, 
476,728 men. During this period more 
than 58,000 Negroes were accepted by 
the armed forces through voluntary 
enlistments. 

A larger number of Negroes were 
called during this period than were in- 
ducted. A number of states showed a 
considerable excess of calls over in- 
ductions. The total excess of calls over 
inductions as of December 31, 1942, 
was 56,328 men. 

Some of the reasons given for this 
condition were (1) the sudden in- 
crease in the size of Negro calls in the 
middle of 1942 finding local boards 
without a sufficient number of Negro 
registrants processed and ready for in- 
duction, (2) The necessity of trans- 
ferring registrants for classification, 
physical examination, and induction 
due to large numbers of migratory 
farm laborers. (3) Failure of many 
Negroes to report due to ignorance of 
real meaning of the Notice to Report 
for Induction. There has been very 
little evidence of any organized or in- 
tentional effort at evasion of military 
service on the part of Negro regis- 
trants. Some communities have had a 
large degree of delinquency but local 
factors play an important part in this 
situation as, for instance, the high rate 
of mobility of young Negro men in 
New York City or the extensive mi- 


iration of them from the rural areas 


of the South. Many of these regis- 
trants move without giving adequate 
notice to their local boards. 

During 1942, there were less than 
100 cases of draft evasion among three 
million Negro registrants. Some of 
these men were indicted for such ordi- 
nary offenses as failing to register, 
falsifying questionnaires, failure to re- 
turn questionnaires and incorrect name 
and address on registration card. 

Failure to register or to report for 
induction was in some cases based on 
the teachings of the religious sect to 
which the registrant belonged. There 
were a few curious cases. Membership 
in one sect was alleged to change the 
registrant’s nationality. Membership 
in another changed his race, another 
modified the basis for the computation 
of age so that the registrant consid- 
ered himself either beyond or under 
the age of military liability. 

One group of registrants did not 
comply with the law because the re- 
ligious sect to which they belonged 
taught them not to engage in expedi- 
tionary warfare. There were two ar- 
rests for failure to report to conscien- 
tious objector camps. There was one 
suicide and one attempt at suicide to 
evade service in the Army because of 
alleged racial discrimination. Six men 
refused to report for induction for the 
same reason. The small number of 
cases indicates clearly that evasion of 
the Selective Training and Service 
Law is not a serious problem among 
Negroes. 

The ability of white men to enlist 
voluntarily until December, 1942, re- 
sulted in a larger proportion of them 
being in the armed forces as of that 
date. An effort is now being made, 
however, to increase the number of 
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Negroes in the armed forces so that 
their proportion will be approximately 
10 per cent of the total. This is being 
accomplished by regulating calls. 

In local boards with large Negro 
registration, the number of available 
Class I-A Negroes is proportionately 
larger than available whites for the 
reason that for two years when enlist- 
ments were stimulated by the near- 
ness of war and the actual outbreak of 
hostilities, white men who ordinarily 
would have been in Class I-A and 
available for service through induction 
had voluntarily enlisted in the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps and Coast Guard. 
Negro enlistments were severely re- 
stricted during this period. 

In spite of the higher rejection rate 
among Negroes, it has been possible to 
induct them in direct proportion to 
their numbers in the Selective Service 
registration. As of May 1, 1943, Ne- 
groes represented 10.4 per cent of the 
registration and 10.2 per cent of those 
who had been inducted through the 





Selective Service System. 

From November, 1940, until Decem- 
ber, 1942, the Selective Service Sys- 
tem provided no Negroes for the Navy, 
Marine Corps, or Coast Guard. These 
branches of the armed forces secured 
their personnel through voluntary en- 
listment. Since December, however, 
all men between the ages of 18 and 45 
taken into these services as well as 
into the Army have been called and 
inducted through the Selective Service 
System. At the present time, the rate 
of call of Negroes for the Navy, Ma- 
rine Corps, and Coast Guard has been 
increased in order to bring the number 
of Negroes in these forces up to 10 per 
cent of their total enlistment. 

It is not possible for military rea- 
sons at the time this Chapter is being 
written to give the number of men in 
each of the services, but it is estimated 
that the number of Negroes in the 
armed forces now exceeds 600,000 men. 
It is expected that fully a million will 
be under arms by the end of 1943. 
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CHaptTer IV 


THE NEGRO SOLDIER IN THE ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES 


Howarp H. Lona 


THe Necro-WHITE PROBLEM 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Race Prejudice—All or None.— 
Why does this issue of the Yearbook 
deal with the Negro in World War I 
and World War II? We who are close 
to the race controversy in the United 
States have little difficulty in assuming 
that we know the answer. For purposes 
of clarification, however, let us make 
a radical examination. Race prejudice 
as it exists in the United States is a 
callous, all-or-none phenomenon. Ev- 
ery scientific investigation of races 
has shown a very large over-lap be- 
tween racial distributions with respect 
to any important characteristic. In the 
United States where racial comparison 
has been the vogue for a number of 
years, social scientists are keenly 
aware that the over-lap in the distri- 
bution of characteristics of white and 
Negro Americans rapidly increases as 
cultural-economic opportunities ap- 
proach equality. In the North, for in- 
stance, the test data from Negro chil- 
dren have a very large over-lap with 
white children of the North and are 
indeed superior to those from white 
children in the more backward areas 
of the country, This general fact is 
also supported by the army data gath- 
ered from World War I which, it will 
be recalled, showed that in respect to 
the median Alpha score the literate 
Negroes from Illinois surpassed liter- 
ate whites from nine Southern states; 
literate Negroes from New York sur- 


passed literate whites from five South- 
ern states; and literate Negroes from 
Pennsylvania surpassed literate whites 
from two Southern states. The median 
Alpha score of all Northern Negroes 
surpassed the median score of whites 
from Mississippi, Kentucky, and Ar- 
kansas.’ In spite of scientifically dem- 
onstrated over-lap in Negro-white ra- 
cial characteristics, race prejudice 
dictates that over-lap shall be ignored. 
It insists that every white person is 
superior to every Negro. If racial 
characteristics were distributed on a 
linear scale of a common unit, accord- 
ing to this social pathology, there 
would be bell-shaped curves on the 
left which describe the characteristics 
of Negroes and somewhere to the right 
there would be other bell-shaped 
curves which describe characteristics 
of white persons. No part of the curve 
surfaces on the left would be common 
to the surfaces under the curves on the 
right. This picture throws into relief 
the absurdity and the self-incrimina- 
tion of American practices stemming 
from race prejudice. 

A Challenge.—This chapter and this 
Yearbook, therefore, challenge a sys- 
tem of practices which often is as un- 
yielding as a robot and just as im- 
pervious to fact and simple logic. 
Hope lies in the fact that this system 
is very largely imposed from without. 
There are thousands of white Ameri- 





1 William C. Bagley, Determinism in Educa- 
tion, Baltimore: arwick & York, Inc., 1925, 
p. 125. 
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cans who sense the injustice of race 
prejudice, but are intimidated by cru- 
sading die-hards whose force lies al- 
most wholly in the focality of their 
efforts. A white liberal in their midst 
must run the gauntlet of hazards rang- 
ing from questioning glances to overt 
social and economic sanctions. We 
must not forget that essentially the 
real American conscience is attuned to 
the great American Epic which bristles 
with unrealized commitments and 
points a condemning finger at race 
distinctions. Behind it as a shield we 
must advance our cause. That con- 
science must not be allowed to drowse 
or slumber. 

Adequate Comparison Impossible 
Now.—When one tries to compare the 
Negro’s status in World War I with 
that in World War II he becomes con- 
scious of some serious limitations. The 
essential facts from World War I are 
more or less available, but comparable 
facts from World War II are largely 
still in the making or are otherwise 
unavailable. In addition there is flux 
in the Negro’s status since the begin- 
ning of the Defense program. Follow- 
ing Pearl Harbor, hopes of social 
amelioration ran high. There were evi- 
dences that white and colored Ameri- 
cans were going to join hands in a 
richly potent fellowship to purge the 
world of fascism, including its baneful 
racialism. But in the second half of 
1942 and the first quarter of 1943 it 
became increasingly clear that some of 
the ugliest aspects of race prejudice 
were regaining their former status. 
Thus, much of the optimism among 
Negroes following Pearl Harbor soured 
under disillusionment. There is now a 
pervasive feeling of apprehension be- 
cause so much is unclear. The robot 
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is again partly out of control and the 
American Negro wonders what awaits 
him in an Anglo-Saxon world flushed 
with victory and essentially unchal- 
lenged by force. He remembers the im- 
plied and expressed commitments of a 
generation ago under the artful mak- 
ing the world safe for democracy and 
the sequel of race riots and their syn- 
drome of calculating race oppression 
and exploitation. He recalls the mili- 
tant Klan; its potential bible, The 
Rising Tide of Color; and the major 
prophets of Nordic superiority on 
whose ideology Hitler patterned Nazi 
racialism. 

Some Current Complaints.—Negro 
newspapers today here and there carry 
headlines of morale-sapping treatment 
of Negro soldiers in camps, varying 
from indignities to person and uniform 
to letnal physical assaults. One can 
wish that the lessening of these reports 
in recent months is an expression of 
genuine efforts on the part of Federal 
and State authorities to prevent the 
recurrence of these debilitating epi- 
sodes. Negroes in civilian life are 
shocked by the indisposition of many 
industrialists to make use of Negro 
labor in this crisis. On the one hand 
establishments have rather boldly an- 
nounced anti-Negro policies in em- 
ployment. With an impending shortage 
of manpower facing the nation in dis- 
tress, prospective Negro applicants are 
turned away on account of color. Agen- 
cies of the Federal government utter 
public condemnation of such attitudes, 
but without flattering avail. On the 
other hand, one finds a prevalent dis- 
position to employ Negroes on the 
lower scale levels and to impose upon 
them a blind-alley outlook. The Presi- 
dent’s Fair Employment Practice 
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Committee has bogged down in a fog 
of silence. A childish racialism in the 
capital of the Nation impudently chal- 
lenges it by immobilizing transporta- 
tion facilities rather than employ col- 
ored operators. Meanwhile Negro sol- 
diers are daily recruited from civilian 
life haunted by these disabilities. 
They go into the army, it is reported, 
only to find a continuation of a racial 
theme often more concerned with fix- 
ing a caste status upon loyal citizens 
than with promoting the war effort. 
Here, then, in brief is the soil for dis- 
content and for the dissolution of 
morale. In the midst of all this comes 
the query: Are Negroes better off in 
World War II than in World War I? 

The query readily falls into two 
main categories: 

1. Is the treatment of Negro sol- 
diers and officers better? 

2. Are the opportunities better and 
less restricted? 


TREATMENT IN WorxLp War I 


Do We Know What Happened in 
World War I? 


The first question can be answered 
only in part because not all the in- 
formation with reference to World 
War II is available. There are some 
censorship limitations so that the 
whole story to date cannot be revealed. 
Against the time when an adequate 
revelation can be made, I now set forth 
some heretofore unpublished instances 
lying within my experience in World 
War I that may help in a comparison 
when it can be made.? Samples are 
taken almost at random from that ex- 
perience. How typical they are of 





?For a fuller account see, Emmett J. Scott, 
The American Negro in the World War, June 1919. 


experiences of other officers must be 
revealed by them. These things have 
remained unsaid for a quarter of a 
century and now may do little harm 
to any person or race. It has seemed 
unnecessary to indict the white race 
on account of the misdeeds of a few 
representatives. 

In this connection one can hardly 
fail to recall the ineptness of the for- 
mer commander of the Second Army 
Corps in France who sought to traduce 
a whole race because of the failure of 
a few Negro officers to live up to ex- 
pectations. Similar behavior could 
easily have been found among white 
officers, but the conduct of the latter 
was regarded as the exception whereas 
that of the former became the rule. 
He evidently did not think it unchiv- 
alrous to kick a group of people al- 
ready down because of hundreds of 
years of exploitation by the ruthless 
among his own people. A search for 
extenuating circumstances undoubt- 
edly lay outside of his intentions. Big 
men and great races possessed of 
power must prove their greatness by 
showing that they are magnanimous. 
It is an indispensable ingredient in a 
just claim to superiority. The verdict 
of the ages will rest heavily against 
those who, driven by feelings of in- 
adequacy, attempt to make themselves 
great at the expense of their fellow- 
men, Primitive urges make some men 
dissatisfied in worldly success unless 
their competitors, fancied or real, suf- 
fer corresponding failure. Haman’s 
gallows awaits those who plan too 
avidly for the destruction of their 
fellowmen, for who pays too strange 
a price for counterfeit superiority in 
reality buys ignominy and oblivion. 
This lesson history has writ large. 
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On This Side 

Securing an Officers Training Camp. 
—When war was declared in April 
1917 the colored people were not fully 
resolved to carry on a concerted pro- 
gram against discriminatory practices. 
They were conditioned by two cir- 
cumstances: Under the umbrella of 
humanitarian pronouncements they 
thought they saw the dawn of a new 
day and in addition the aftermath of 
slavery still held them too strongly in 
its grip. There was some protest, but 
on the whole the idea was “close 
ranks,” submerge grievances, right will 
be done in a world rescued for democ- 
racy. The young college Negro, as- 
sisted by his elders, demanded and 
secured an officers training camp at 
Des Moines, Iowa, for about 1200. 
There was painfully little mass civil- 
ian backing after the candidates en- 
tered the camp. In three months every 
other candidate had been eliminated 
for various reasons. In reality the 
mortality among civilians was higher 
than appears because a relatively 
large aggregation of enlisted men from 
the regular army had been sent to the 
camp and among them the mortality 
was relatively low. There must have 
been some friction among policy mak- 
ers for it was finally decided that we 
needed a four-month instead of the 
standard three-month training period. 
During the extra month we repeated 
the formalities of the previous three 
months, but our enemies at home had 
scored by a compromise which bore a 
stigma. Instead of the 90- we had 
become the 120-day “wonders.” The 
enlisted men rather dominated the 
camp and often exhibited the well- 
known displeasure with anything ci- 
vilian. I still recall vividly some of the 


instruction, for later experience showed 
much of it to be so utterly useless. 
There were some good instructors 
among the officers and enlisted men 
but they were markedly in the minor- 
ity. Some of the instruction was lim- 
ited to a jejune audience reading of 
manuals without comment, a method 
of limited value even in a reading 
class. 

The Camp Commander’s Repri- 
mand.—Two candidates resented in- 
sults because of race in the City of 
Des Moines, The commanding officer 
of the camp called all the candidates 
together on the parade ground and 
told them in blustering admonition 
that this country is nine-tenths white 
and one-tenth colored and that we 
need not expect democratic treatment. 
He later embodied his view in Bulle- 
tin 35 at Camp Funston.* The presen- 
tation bore every earmark that the 
commanding officer approved our sta- 
tus and this latter particularly pro- 
voked resentment. 

Sheer Folly.—At the end of four 
months most of the higher commis- 
sions, all below majority, were in the 
hands of the regular army men. I am 
in no way critical of these men as 4 
whole; they were fine men personally, 
but often sadly in need of the required 
literacy. A captain in my battalion at 
Meade wrote his reports with utter 
disregard for punctuation or capitali- 
zation. He never used the possessive 
case in speech or writing and his in- 
formal education was on a par. He 
came to us after failing in artillery. A 
half dozen officers at Meade qualified 
by written examinations for transfer 
to artillery, but their transfer was 
summarily refused by our command- 





*Emmett J. Scott, Ibid., pp. 97-98. 
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ing officer. Intended or not, the cap- 
tain’s duties soon fell largely into that 
obnoxious category called “snooping.” 
From half-concealed vantage points 
he viewed and reported upon the ac- 
tivities of the officers on the drill 
grounds, in field exercises, and on 
marches. His ill written reports were 
obviously slanted by a dull conception 
of his responsibilities and positive en- 
couragement by his superior officer. 

There were a half dozen officers at 
Camp Meade in the 368th Regiment 
who were former teachers at Howard 
University. We easily became the tar- 
get of attack. I remember distinctly 
that we were called before the colonel 
one morning and in a complaining 
tone told that we were inefficient and 
that he intended to replace us by men 
of lower rank. When we sought to 
know where the complaint came from, 
nobody would assume responsibility 
for it. We were told that we were 
sensitive and ordered by our major to 
“forget it.” 

The Conspiracy.—After a time it 
became evident that the colored com- 
pany commanders were growing se- 
verely critical of their subordinate offi- 
cers. It developed that the colonel had 
been urging the captains to get rid 
of their lieutenants, conscious of 
course that there would be no adequate 
colored replacements. It was not until 
someone had the gumption to ask the 
captains whom they would command 
when their subordinate Negro officers 
were gone that the captains became 
wary of the insistence of the colonel. 
I do not wish to overemphasize this 
event, but, because it was in line with 
80 many misanthropic subtleties, it 
may be put down as the Conspiracy 
of Meade. 


A Singing Outfit—The command- 
ing officer of the regiment became very 
interested in Negro spirituals. There 
was evidently a movement on foot to 
make the 368th a singing regiment for 
the purpose of singing its way into the 
hearts of Frenchmen and its field offi- 
cers into higher commissions. It was 
not long, however, before the men 
sensed the obvious intent to misuse 
their talents and on one occasion the 
commanding officer was embarrassed 
before his guests because the men per- 
formed reluctantly. We suspected that 
he never felt quite the same toward 
the regiment, 

A Strange Penalty——One other in- 
ept if not stupid thing. The white 
conscientious objectors were given bar- 
racks in the midst of the barracks for 
the 368th Regiment. This was done 
in contempt for conscientious objectors 
apparently with no concern as to the 
effect upon the Negro personnel. Per- 
haps we were expected to feel flat- 
tered! 


Over There 


The Spectre-—In France there was 
the same story. Many of the field offi- 
cers seemed far more concerned with 
reminding their Negro subordinates 
that they were Negroes than they were 
with having an effective unit that 
would perform well in combat. There 
was extreme concern lest the Negro 
soldiers be on too friendy terms with 
the French people. An infamous order 
from division headquarters, it will be 
recalled, made speaking to a French 
woman a disciplinary offense. When 
marching orders indicated that a unit 
would billet in a town, the soldiers 
could almost infallibly predict that 
they would be bivouacked in the 
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woods just before or just beyond the 
town. 

Hate and Sycophancy in League.— 
We were billeted in Joneville, Haute 
Marne, for a period of training, where 
the men moved freely among the popu- 
lace. For no obvious reason we were 
moved out on the drill ground a quar- 
ter of a mile away and even the officers 
were forbidden to return to the village. 
When the townspeople came out on the 
following Sunday they found that the 
Negro soldiers had been prohibited 
from meeting and talking with them 
by a patrolled imaginary line—a racial 
quarantine. One officer was put under 
arrest, guarded by a private with fixed 
bayonet, because the commanding of- 
ficer saw him exchange a note with a 
French lady across the line. An out- 
standing instance of anti-Negro activi- 
ties of commanding officers was that 
directed against a first lieutenant. He 
with a small detail was left on the 
camp site outside Joneville for the 
purpose of covering latrines and polic- 
ing the grounds when the battalion 
broke camp. The lieutenant while in 
Joneville had been billeted in the house 
of the mayor—no extraordinary honor 
because Joneville was just a village. 
At the close of the policing of the 
camp site the mayor’s daughter came 
out with a companion and the mayor’s 
daughter and the lieutenant kissed 
each other, It should be known that 
at that time kissing in France was not 
regarded as it is in the United States. 
I have followed a detail of men and 
seen several elderly women gather on 
the side of the line and kiss indiscrimi- 
nately the men as they passed as an 
expression of their appreciation that 
Americans had come to deliver France 
from the Boche. It so happened that 


one of the Negro lieutenants, who 
turned out to be an unemancipated in- 
former, saw the mayor’s daughter and 
the lieutenant kissing each other. He 
made a favor-seeking written report to 
the major of the battalion. The sequel 
was a series of half-baked, irrelevant 
charges against the lieutenant on ac- 
count of a rather customary French 
farewell. He was held under arrest 
during the rest of his stay in France 
and finally sent back to the United 
States after the war with the stigma 
of an unimplemented service-of-supply 
status. 

The Second Battalion—It was the 
second battalion of the 368th Infan- 
try which came in for a great deal of 
criticism for conduct in the Meuse- 
Argonne Battle. Since I was the liaison 
and gas officer in battalion headquar- 
ters, I am perhaps best acquainted 
with what happened at headquarters. 
The commander of the second bat- 
talion failed to measure up to expecta- 
tions, There was little evidence that 
he ever came to grips with the prob- 
lems of the then new warfare. Close 
order drill, military etiquette and ra- 
cial subordination were his religion 
and, in respect to the last, two inform- 
ers were his prophets. He vaguely 
sensed his deficiency and suspected 
that his subordinates clearly sensed it. 
He knew nothing of morale. His only 
backing was the Army Regulations. 
On the occasion of the passing of 4 
note to a French lady by an officer 
he became furious, called a meeting 
of the officers of the battalion, and 
told them that the priest of the village 
informed him that in the confessions 
of his parishioners, immorality of cer- 
tain officers had been revealed—a vain 
attempt to conceal his lackey informer. 
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Subsequently, of course, we learned 
the identity of the “priest.” 

The Collapse of a Commander.—On 
the second day of our engagement in 
the Argonne, this same commanding 
officer abandoned battalion headquar- 
ters with his adjutant and went a 
quarter of a mile to the right of the 
line of three attacking companies and 
commanded or interfered with the 
command of one of the companies dur- 
ing the whole day, leaving the two 
companies on the left and headquar- 
ters to look after themselves. The liai- 
son officer was the only officer left in 
headquarters. The colonel sought con- 
tact with the battalion commander all 
day. The liaison officer in charge re- 
ported that the battalion commanding 
officer “has temporarily lost his way in 
no man’s land” because at the time 
he did not know what had taken place. 

The battalion as a whole did not 
make a good showing in this particu- 
lar engagement. Only a miracle could 
have achieved that. Some of the offi- 
cers with a superior philosophy rose 
above the stultifying atmosphere and 
really performed brilliantly. But too 
much damage had been done to be 
rectified in the midst of an engage- 
ment. From the beginning the bat- 
talion commander was not only in- 
adequate but a hindrance. He was defi- 
nitely sick and did not have the stam- 
ina to hide it from the men. On one 
occasion he had to be removed from 
the presence of the men in order to 
avoid further embarrassment due to 
his excited conduct. His mental per- 
turbation was complicated by an in- 
testinal ailment that made it impos- 
sible for him to keep up appearances. 
Late on the fourth day he was re- 
lieved and a white captain from regi- 


mental headquarters was placed in 
command. We were saved further em- 
barrassment because our mission ended 
the following day. The commanding 
officer of the second battalion was tried 
before an efficiency board and later 
promoted to a lieutenant colonelcy. 
Here then is a glimpse into the de- 
bilitating experiences through which 
Negro officers passed in World War I. 
How will it compare with those of the 
Negro Officers in World War II? 


TREATMENT IN WorLD War II 
Change in Attitude 


There are at least two grounds for 
hoping that the Negro soldiers in 
the present war are getting better 
treatment than in the last war. In 
the first place, for approximately 
two decades there has been an awak- 
ening of the masses throughout the 
world. This movement is a world 
movement and bears the characteris- 
tics of being all but cosmic in its 
dimensions. This awakening is as 
deeply significant and just as irre- 
pressible as the activation of living 
things that comes with the sun’s re- 
treat from the South in springtime. 
Among Negroes it is not predomi- 
nantly a youth movement, for the 
elders are probably more aggressive 
than youth, but it has brought forth a 
youth determined to resent mistreat- 
ment. It does not yet exhibit a con- 
certed plan for it is spontaneous and 
more like marginal whirls and eddies 
than a tidal wave. Whatever it is, it 
is there and even the army must 
reckon with it. The kind of thing, 
therefore, which was done in the past 
war and was silently resented is more 
likely now to provoke open resent- 
ment. 
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The Negro newspaper has come into 
its own. It has not pulled its punches 
and today constitutes one of the most 
progressive advocates of a new day. 
Negroes have become members of la- 
bor unions where growth has been 
through aggressive mass action. Mass 
pressure has yielded results where they 
have applied it and even the threat has 
worked at times. We may expect the 
ill-clothed, ill-fed, and ill-housed in 
their distress to reach out for assist- 
ance to any reasonable measure which 
promises relief. In fact the only in- 
surance, I fear, against foreign doc- 
trines and even unAmerican techniques 
is that justice shall be done to that 
disadvantaged one-third of the popu- 
lation so aptly described by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. All this 
sums up to an unnecessary and unde- 
sirable aura of race conflict that ought 
not exist either in civil or military life. 
Every good citizen must wish it abol- 
ished and the way to that goal is 
too obvious to be missed by anyone. 
The cure is certainly not suppression. 


Are the Opportunities Better and 
Less Limited? 


The Selective Service Act.—In the 
second place, when the Selective Serv- 
ice Act was proposed a group of ex- 
officers of World War I, recalling their 
unhappy experiences, constituted a 
committee known as The Committee 
on Participation of Negroes in the 
National Defense Program. This com- 
mittee, with headquarters in Wash- 
ington, followed closely the hearings 
and debates upon this Act. It made 
representation before the committees 
of Senate and House which had charge 
of the bill, It prepared an amendment 
to the Act which was presented on the 


floor of the House by Congressman 
Hamilton Fish, of New York, on Sep- 
tember 24, 1940. The amendment as 
adopted without any important change 
follows: 

That in the selection and training of men 
as well as in the interpretation and execu- 
tion of the provisions of this act, there 
shall be no discrimination against any per- 
son on account of race, creed, or color. 


This amendment is the only thorough- 
going Federal enactment for the pro- 
tection of Negro personnel in every 
aspect of the armed forces. It does not 
seem too much to say that no other 
factor has done so much to break down 
race barriers as this amendment be- 
cause it is difficult to circumvent. 

Recent reports indicate that Negroes 
constitute about 10 per cent of the 
present army, and to date there is no 
evidence of calling of Negroes beyond 
a just ratio from any of the Southern 
states. There is some evidence that 
this time the South prefers Negroes as 
farmers. This is a new tack indicating 
a reversal of the winds, and deserves 
close watching. 

Army Personnel.—On this point we 
have some fairly definite information. 
In World War I there were approxi- 
mately 400,000 Negro soldiers and 
1,200 officers, In the present war there 
are, as of February 1943, approxi- 
mately 500,000 Negro soldiers and ap- 
proximately 3,000 Negro officers. The 
two percentages are respectively 0.3 
and 0.6. The ratio of combat officers to 
men ranges between 7 per cent and 
8 per cent. There have been 2,686 
Negro officers graduated from the offi- 
cers training schools. The total num- 
ber of officers graduated from such 
schools is 185,000. The percentage of 
Negroes is 1.4 per cent. 
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A comparison of the larger divisions 
of the service shows that Negroes were 
represented in about nine or ten 
branches in World War I and in nearly 
a score in World War II. The War 
Department reports that Negroes are 
now in all of the army services. 

Selective Service Personnel.—It does 
not seem clearly established that any 
Negroes served as members of draft 
boards in World War I. How arbi- 
trarily some of these boards acted is 
shown by the number of Negroes in 
excess of the population ratio sent to 
the army by certain Southern states.‘ 
In World War II Negroes are defi- 
nitely participating on selective serv- 
ice boards. The best estimate is that 
there are 1,800 Negro board members 
and some of them are found in South- 
ern states. A particularly satisfying 
thing is that the members do not deal 
only with colored citizens. One board 
in Washington, D.C., staffed through- 
out by colored personnel, serves a pop- 
ulation one-third white. We are told 
that there have been no complaints 
against colored members of these 
boards throughout the country. About 
2,000 colored persons have found paid 
employment with these boards. 


A Finau Worp 


Word comes back from the camps 
that colored soldiers evidence frus- 
tration. This is due in part, it is said, 





*Emmett J. Scott, [bid., pp. 66-69. 


to the prompting of their elders in 
their more cynical moments. We 
should look this situation squarely 
in the face. We are not fighting for 
our enemies at home or abroad. This 
time, at least, we fight for ourselves. 
For us the alternative to success by 
the United Nations is too grim to con- 
template. We are a part of a world 
movement and we must not isolate 
ourselves. A more serious indictment 
against us could not be drawn than 
that in this struggle we unbenevo- 
lently stood aside and sulked. A full 
blue print of the future is not clear to 
anyone, but we and our fortunes are 
hostages to that future with all its 
hazards, Who calculates too meticu- 
lously now buries his talents and will 
deserve little from world opinion or 
world bounty. We at home must not 
dampen the ardor of our fighting 
men. Complaints on our joint be- 
halves must be clearly separated from 
the duty that flows from a soldier’s 
oath. The best service our soldiers can 
render themselves and us is to fight 
with valor. The task admittedly is 
double, but it is not too great for those 
who have the will to “rise on the 
stepping stones of their dead selves to 
higher things.” The day of looking too 
sanguinely for gifts from others is 
passing, for we help ourselves or little 
help may be expected. The immediate 
goal—the liquidation of the Axis—is 
the cornerstone of a bearable future. 











Cuapter V 


NEGRO OFFICERS IN TWO WORLD WARS 


Wim H. Hastie 


Soldiers make military history 
faster than historians can compile it. 
Today, while men in arms are waging 
the Second World War, other men are 
still writing the official history of the 
First World War. Beyond the slowness 
of this process, strange aberrations 
occur in the retelling of how the battle 
went. Man’s memory, his imagination 
and his prejudices all become inextri- 
cably interwoven in the writing of 
military history, no less and probably 
even more than in the recording of 
more prosaic events.’ 

It is, therefore, important at the 
outset to realize that once we adven- 
ture beyond statistics, which are not 
yet fully compiled, accounts of the 
Negro’s participation in ‘the First 
World War are likely to be inaccurate 
in many particulars. In the treatment 
of a subject so controversial as the 
service of the Negro officer, the inevi- 
table tendency toward romantic narra- 
tion in the retelling of military events 
is accentuated by strong bias, pro or 
con, in the mind of the narrator. But 
these very difficulties of separating 
fact from fiction make the appraisal 
and evaluation of available data all 
the more important. ‘ 


Worztp War I ANnp AFTER 


The War Department has stated of- 
ficially that 1,353 Negro officers served 
in the last war and that more than 
one-half of them served overseas. 
There is no official breakdown of this 


1If this statement requires documentation, see 
Homer, passim. 


total by grades or by arms and serv- 
ices. It is known, however, that, ex- 
cept for a few National Guard officers, 
Negroes did not serve in the field 
grades of Major or higher and that 
relatively few Negroes, principally 
non-commissioned officers of the Reg- 
ular Army, became company com- 
manders. Thus, the published total is 
made up very largely of First and Sec- 
ond Lieutenants. The great majority 
of these were commissioned as Infan- 
try officers. Smaller numbers were 
commissioned in or transferred to the 
Field Artillery arm. Chaplains and a 
few medical officers were also included. 

After World War I had ended, the 
War Department concluded that the 
Negro officer had been a failure. Even 
today this conclusion is repeated and 
accepted widely by ranking officers, 
most of whom had no personal knowl- 
edge of the service of the Negro officer 
during the last war. This disparaging 
conclusion underlies and distorts much 
of today’s thinking and planning with 
reference to the utilization of the Ne- 
gro officer. 

To understand the Army’s verdict 
on the Negro officer in World War I, 
it is necessary to realize that in 1917 
the Army did not want to use Negroes 
as Officers. But enough pressure was 
developed by the Negro and by those 
sympathetic to his aspirations to force 
a compromise which resulted in the 
graduation of some 700 Negro officer 
candidates from a segregated officer 
training school at Fort Des Moines, 
Iowa. There is persuasive evidence, 
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however, that there were persons 
within the military establishment who 
undertook to make this use of Negro 
officers serve as a demonstration for all 
time that the Negro is unfit to be an 
officer. 

The Negro officer candidates of 1918 
were selected from among Negro non- 
commissioned officers of the Regular 
Army and civilian applicants without 
particular regard for individual fit- 
ness, The classification tests of that 
day showed that only 12 per cent of 
the Negroes sent to Des Moines were 
rated as above average calibre, while 
75 per cent of the whites in officer 
training camps were so rated. For 
present purposes it is immaterial 
whether these tests were accurate or 
not. The acceptance and commission- 
ing of a large percentage of Negro 
candidates who by the Army’s own 
standards were not good officer mate- 
rial is a strong indication of either an 
intention that the Negro officer should 
not succeed or, at best, indifference to 
his success or failure. 

The utilization and assignment of 
Negro officers after they were com- 
missioned revealed the same attitude. 
Numbers of officers trained in the In- 
fantry arm were transferred to Field 
Artillery units and assigned: to the 
technical duties of that arm without 
specialized training. One large group 
of officers was sent to Fort Dix and 
there allowed to remain for months 
without any assignment or any duty 
whatever. 

Similarly, the treatment of Negro 
officers by other military personnel was 
such as would reasonably be calculated 
to break the spirit of a man rather 
than to develop his efficiency as a 
soldier and a leader of soldiers. Prac- 
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tically every Negro officer commis- 
sioned in World War I can recount 
personal experiences of mistreatment 
at the hands of fellow officers, as well 
as disrespect by white enlisted men, 
silently condoned by higher authority. 
In France, the villification and slander 
of the Negro officer by other American 
officers in their contact with the 
French people was notorious. The Ne- 
gro was pictured as an unintelligent, 
diseased, half human degenerate. The 
failure of promotion of Negro officers 
was a further circumstance calculated 
to tear down efficiency. 

In such circumstances, there could 
not be and was not a fair test of the 
potentialities of the Negro officer dur- 
ing World War I. Yet, of the 191 Dis- 
tinguished Service Crosses awarded to 
Negro military personnel a consider- 
able number were awarded to officers. 
In one regiment alone, the 370th In- 
fantry (formerly the 8th Illinois), 
which was brigaded with the French, 
30 Negro officers were decorated with 
the Croix de Guerre.? At least one 
decoration was awarded to a Negro 
officer for rallying and commanding a 
detachment of white soldiers whom he 
found disorganized and leaderless in 
battle. 

In 1919, Secretary of War Newton 
D. Baker, commenting upon charges 
of cowardice made against certain Ne- 
gro officers of the 368th Infantry, thus 
summarized his findings: 

The circumstances disclosed by a detailed 
study of the situation do not justify many 
of the highly colored accounts which have 
been given of the behavior of the troops 
in this action, and they afford no basis at 


all for any of the general assumptions with 
regard to the action of colored troops in 





2,W. Allison Sweeney, History of the American 
Negro in the Great World War, 1919, p. 178. 
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this battle or elsewhere in France. On the 
contrary, it is to be noted that many col- 
ored officers, and particularly three in the 
very battalion here under discussion were 
decorated with distinguished service crosses 
for extraordinary heroism under fire. 

I authorize the publication of this state- 
ment in order that justice may be done to 
the officers, white and colored, and to the 
men of this regiment, and in the hope that 
a recital of the facts may make prejudiced 
and distorted discussion impossible in the 
future? 

Yet, “prejudiced and distorted dis- 
cussion” has continued. The most 
widely circulated and _ frequently 
quoted canards are those of Major 
General Robert Lee Bullard, appear- 
ing in his book of war experiences.‘ 
Other derogatory appraisals of the 
Negro soldier in general and the Negro 
officer in particular were submitted by 
regimental commanders and other 
white officers, 

Relying upon such opinions, the 
Army has passed judgment on the 
Negro officer. Secretary Baker’s find- 
ings were ignored and soon forgotten. 
The valor of Negro officers decorated 
for bravery under fire became only a 
proud memory for the hero and his 
friends. 

In this connection, the experience of 
one Negro officer who applied for a 
commission in the Regular Army at 
the conclusion of that war is worth 
recounting. His service record had been 
excellent. He was healthy and well 
qualified. He was rejected, however, 
for the following stated reason: “Un- 
qualified by reason of qualities inher- 
ent in the Negro race . . . rendering 
them unfit for officers and leaders of 
men.” 


* As published in the Washington, D.C. Evening 
Star, Nov. 8, 1919. 
_* Robert Lee Bullard, Personalities and Remi- 
niscences of the War, Chapter 30, “The 92nd Di- 
vision,” 


The exclusion of Negro World War 
officers from opportunity to obtain 
commissions in the Regular Army was 
only one of the consequences of the 
Army’s attitude toward the Negro of- 
ficer at the conclusion of the war. In 
the 1920’s and 1930’s, Negroes inter- 
ested in maintaining their status as 
active members of the Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps, found the obstacles in 
their path to be almost insurmount- 
able. It was difficult, and in many 
cases impossible, for them to obtain 
the periodic field training which was 
prerequisite to the maintenance of 
their status and to advancement in 
grade. Opportunities for extended ac- 
tive duty were non-existent, Finding 
that the Army was not interested in 
them, large numbers of Negro Reserve 
officers abandoned their efforts to 
maintain status and became wholly in- 
active. Although 20 or 30 young col- 
lege graduates, coming out of the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps at 
Howard and Wilberforce Universities 
were earning Reserve commissions 
each year, large numbers of them also 
passed into inactive status losing their 
eligibility for active service. 

In 1940, there were less than 10 
Negro World War officers still in the 
Active Reserve and qualified for serv- 
ice with troops. There were, however, 
about 300 Negro Reserve officers with 
commissions still active, who had 
earned their commissions through the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, the 
Citizens Military Training Corps, ex- 
aminations available to enlisted men 
of the Regular Army and, in the case 
of medical officers and Chaplains, 
through direct appointment to the Re- 
serve Corps from civilian life. In addi- 
tion, there were somewhat less than 
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200 Negroes who held commissions in 
the National Guard. Thus, approxi- 
mately 500 Negro line officers, medical 
officers and Chaplains were available, 
on paper at least, for some useful mili- 
tary duty at the beginning of World 
War II. However, some of these were 
over age for combat service in their 
respective grades and others were not 
physically fit for active duty. The 
entire Officers’ Reserve Corps included 
some 100,000 men. Negro officers con- 
stituted about one-half of one per cent 
of this total. 
Worip War II 


The years 1940 and 1941 found the 
United States in the early stages of 
building our Army for the second 
World War, At this time, provision 
was made for Negro officers in only 
four regiments, two of Infantry, one of 
Field Artillery and one of Anti- 
Aircraft Artillery. Three of them were 
National Guard units. Allowing for 
permissible over strength, these regi- 
ments would accommodate about 400 
Negro Reserve and National Guard 
officers. Small though this number was, 
it was sufficient to include the great 
majority of the Reserve officers who 
were physically fit for duty and within 
age for their respective grades. At the 
same time, a policy of assigning Ne- 
gro Chaplains to all Negro units was 
adopted. 

In these circumstances, it was ap- 
parent by the summer of 1941, that 
the major problem of utilizing the 
Negro as an officer would be the prob- 
lem of training and assigning new offi- 
cers rather than absorbing those al- 
ready available. A stage had been 
reached comparable to that in the last 
war when the Negro officer training 
camp was established at Des Moines. 
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In October 1940, a published state- 
ment of War Department policy had 
stipulated “When officer candidate 
schools are established opportunity 
will be given to Negroes to qualify for 
reserve commissions.”*> There was no 
indication whether this training would 
be conducted on a segregated basis. 
However, the general assumption as to 
the failure of Negro officers in the last 
war had yielded one wholesome result. 
A number of fair minded officials in 
the War Department at the beginning 
of the present war became convinced 
that segregated officer training in the 
last war had tended to produce inferior 
officers. Moreover, ranking members of 
the high command were willing to 
concede the likelihood at least that 
Negro officer candidates selected on 
the same basis as whites and trained in 
the same classes would develop equal 
competence as officers. This view pre- 
vailed and it was decided that Negro 
and white soldiers should be admitted 
to the same officer candidate schools 


- and classes after qualifying under a 


single standard. A basic policy of fun- 
damental importance was thus estab- 
lished. Only the Air Corps, already 
more nearly independent than the pub- 
lic realized, was able to establish a 
segregated school for the training of 
Negro pilots. 

In July 1941, instruction began in 
the first officer candidate schools. 
Every arm and service except the Air 
Corps established an unsegregated 
school for the training of its officers. 
Yet, by January 1942, six months after 
the inauguration of the officer training 
program, it had become apparent that 
the basic War. Department policy 





‘This was a portion of a general statement of 
Arey. Policy as to Negroes, issued in the form of 
a White House press release. 
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against racial discrimination in officer 
candidate selection was not being fol- 
lowed. Between July 1 and January 
31, 1941, less than 30 Negro soldiers 
were admitted to officer candidate 
schools, although the number of Ne- 
groes in the Army had increased rap- 
idly to about 100,000. Many Negro 
soldiers could not even get information 
concerning officer candidate training 
from their immediate superiors. Field 
commanders had not been convinced 
that the War Department actually in- 
tended that Negroes be freely admitted 
to officer candidate schools. 

At this juncture the Secretary of 
War, having been advised of the facts, 
directed that. the actual practice in 
sending Negroes to officer candidate 
schools be made to conform to the 
announced policy of no discrimination. 
It is one of the virtues of the military 
type organization that the authorities 
at the top can direct that a result be 
accomplished and make it the duty 
of their subordinates to find means of 
accomplishing that result. In this case 
the War Department promptly gave 
explicit and unmistakable instructions 
to field commanders concerning the 
need for Negro officers and the require- 
ment that Negroes be freely accepted 
for officer training on the basis of 
individual qualifications. Moreover 
commanders were required to account 
for their failure to send Negro soldiers 
to these schools. 

These measures brought almost im- 
mediate results. Within thirty days 
more Negro officer candidates were se- 
lected than during the preceding six 
months. Within ninety days Negro 
students in officer schools could be 
counted by the hundreds. By the mid- 
dle of 1942 Negroes were graduating 


from the three-month officer candidate 
courses at a rate approaching 200 
per month. In the schools of the Ad- 
jutant General’s Department, the Ar- 
mored Force, Air Corps Administra- 
tion, Cavalry, Coast Artillery (Anti- 
Aircraft), Chemical Warfare Service, 
Engineers, Field Artillery, Infantry, 
Medical Administration, Military Po- 
lice Corps, Quartermaster Corps, Sig- 
nal Corps and Tank Destroyer Corps, 
the Negro candidate became a familiar 
figure. By the end of 1942 well over 
a thousand Negroes had thus earned 
the gold bars of the Second Lieutenant, 
and the rate of graduation of Negro 
officers had passed the number of 200 
per month. It seems doubtful whether 
this rate will be maintained in 1948, 
since the entire officer training pro- 
gram may be expected to diminish in 
size as the number of officers trained 
becomes more nearly sufficient for the 
anticipated requirements of an Army 
of such size as is now contemplated. 

The officers thus selected and trained 
have had to establish their ability and 
character in competition with their 
comrades. They have been measured 
by standards which make no allow- 
ance for race. Negro officer candidates 
are attending classes, participating in 
field exercises and living their daily 
lives shoulder to shoulder with other 
young Americans of every race and 
religion. Thousands of the white can- 
didates have never before worked with 
or even observed Negroes whose abil- 
ity and prior training and experience 
equip them to survive and excel in 
association and in competition with 
the best men of other racial groups. 
The best of American manhood (and 
womanhood as well, when the parallel 
officer training program of the Wom- 
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en’s Army Auxiliary Corps is in- 
cluded) is thus receiving at first hand 
a new and wholesome impression of 
and respect for the Negro. Whether 
these thousands of young men and 
women remain in the Army or return 
to civil life, they can no longer accept 
without question the traditional and 
stereotyped conceptions of racial in- 
feriorities and differences. More nar- 
rowly, their own experience will pre- 
vent them from accepting the second- 
hand notion that the Negro is not a 
competent officer, which has so per- 
vaded the Army heretofore. These ex- 
periences of World War II should be 
as helpful as the legends of World 
War I have been hurtful. 

In addition to line officers of the Re- 
serve Corps and the National Guard 
and graduates of officer candidate 
schools, this war is witnessing the 
utilization of unprecedented numbers 
of Negro officers in other categories. 
For example, small but increasing 
numbers of Negro soldiers are being 
commissioned directly from the ranks. 
Although authority for such procedure 
has been limited, it may be anticipated 
that such commissions, predicated 
upon meritorious service in combat, 
will become more numerous in the 
months ahead. A few specialists in 
such fields as education, psychology 
and particular phases of entertainment 
have also been commissioned from ci- 
vilian life for duties related to their 
civilian training. 

Several months ago the War De- 
partment announced that 144 Negro 
Chaplains were already on active duty 
with more needed, contrasting this 
number with the 57 who served during 
the last war. In many cases, though 
less frequently than formerly, the 


Negro Chaplain is the only Negro offi- 
cer in his organization. As a Chaplain 
he has the privilege, unique in military 
organizations, of direct approach to 
the unit commander or even higher 
authority on matters affecting the wel- 
fare of the soldiers in his organization. 
Potentially, the Chaplain may be the 
soldier’s most valuable friend. At times 
this potentiality has been realized. 
The Negro Chaplain has proved to be 
a cross section of the Negro ministry. 
Sometimes he is strong and coura- 
geous. Sometimes he is weak and 
timid. He may be the intelligent 
spokesman for his soldiers or he may 
be the toady of white officers to whom 
he looks for favors. He often makes 
the difference between a good regiment 
and a bad one. In such circumstances, 
the responsibility of church leader- 
ship in selecting and recommending 
ministers for appointment as Chap- 
lains is far graver than is at times 
realized. For the outstanding young 
minister the opportunity for service 
is tremendous. 

The present army expansion began 
with about 50 Negro physicians and 
about 10 dentists in the Reserve Corps. 
At the end of 1942 these and many 
others, newly commissioned, had been 
called to duty so that more than 200 
Negro physicians and 50 dentists were 
serving as medical officers. To this 
total should be added not more than 
5 or 6 Negro officers serving in the 
Veterinary Corps. Yet proportionately 
this represents a far smaller percent- 
age of the available Negro profession- 
als in these fields than the percentage 
of white physicians and dentists ac- 
cepted for military duty. Moreover, 
service in general hospitals is still for 
white officers only. And, of the hun- 
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dreds of station hospitals, only those 
at Fort Huachuca, Fort Bragg, Camp 
Livingston, Tuskegee Air Base, and 
one overseas station have Negro offi- 
cers as members of the hospital staffs. 
Even as to these officers, the notion 
persists that Negro medical men can 
serve Negro patients only. 

In the Women’s Army Auxiliary 
Corps, Negro women were included in 
the first class of officer candidates. 
More than thirty of them graduated 
and became Third Officers, the grade 
corresponding to Second Lieutenant. 
All have since been promoted, 4 of 
them to First Officer or Captain. 
Smaller numbers of Negro women have 
been members of subsequent officer 
candidate classes. Occasionally, in the 
training center for women, Negro offi- 
cers of the WAAC have performed 
functions not restricted to the service 
or command of Negro units. But gen- 
erally, the Negro woman officer, like 
her brother officer, has been restricted, 
whatever her special qualifications 
may be, to service with or in command 
of Negro units, 

More than 100 Negro nurses are on 
duty as officers at the already men- 
tioned station hospitals where Negro 
medical officers are assigned. As to 
them also, restriction to the service of 
Negro patients is enforced by the de- 
vice of establishing segregated wards 
for colored soldiers. Today, the Army 
is unwilling to recruit additional Negro 
nurses at a time when every effort is 
being made to obtain thousands of 
white nurses. 

As progress is made in the training 
of Negro officers the matter of their 
effective utilization and their promo- 
tion on the basis of individual merit 
becomes increasingly important. Men- 


tion has already been made of the 
tendency to exclude Negro officers from 
the command of combat troops in 
World Wax I, 


CURRENT PROBLEMS OF PLACEMENT 
AND PROMOTION 


Today, Negro officer candidate 
school graduates are being assigned to 
combat divisions in substantial num- 
bers. However, the Army still is reluc- 
tant to assign to combat service those 
units which are officered entirely by 
Negroes. Only one such regiment is 
now known to be overseas and it is in 
an inactive theatre. Almost no use is 
made of Negro officers in administra- 
tive or other capacities where they 
must deal with white as well as colored 
troops. 

The promotion of the Negro officer 
and his use in the command of units 
higher than the platoon is still re- 
tarded by racial considerations. Al- 
though one Negro officer is a Briga- 
dier General and some ten Negroes 
command regiments or independent 
battalions or administrative units, 
such opportunities continue to be few 
and restricted. 


6 COLONEL CHAUNCEY A, HOopER, Command- 
ing, 369th Coast Artillery (AA) at an overseas 
station. g 

COLONEL EDWARD O, GOURDIN, Commanding, 
372nd Infantry, New York City. 

LIEUTENANT COLONEL HoOwarD PD. QUEEN, 
Commanding, 366th Infantry, Fort Devens, Massa- 
chusetts. 

LIEUTENANT COLONEL THEOPHILUS MANN, 
Commanding, 795th Tank Destroyer Battalion, 
Camp Hood, Texas. 

LIEUTENANT COLONEL B. O. Davis, JR., Com- 
manding, 99th Fighter Squadron, at an overseas 
station. 

LIEUTENANT COLONEL FRANK M. SNOWDEN, 
Commanding, Quartermaster Training Group, 
Camp Lee, Virginia. 

LIEUTENANT COLONEL M. O. BouUsFIELD, Com- 
manding, Station Hospital #1, Fort Huachuca, 
Arizona. 

LIEUTENANT COLONEL Marcus Ray, Oom- 
manding, 930th Field Artillery Battalion, Camp 
Forrest, Tennessee. 

LIEUTENANT COLONEL WENDELL DERRICKS, 
Commanding, 931st Field Artillery Battalion, Camp 
Butner, North Carolina. 

LIEUTENANT COLONEL D. M. MOSES, Command- 
ing, 207th Coast Artillery Battalion, (AA) Camp 
Stewart, Georgia. 
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Two difficulties underlie the entire 
question of promoting and assigning 
Negro officers. The first is the unwill- 
ingness of the Army to place a Negro 
in a position in which he will exercise 
command functions over white officers. 
The second difficulty arises out of the 
fact that, while the promotion of a 
qualified white officer to the command 
of Negro troops or to any other as- 
signment may proceed as a matter of 
routine, Negro officers are not simi- 
larly advanced until the War Depart- 
ment shall expressly indicate that a 
particular position is to be filled by a 
Negro. The result has been the freez- 
ing of many Negroes for long periods 
of time while white officers of no 
greater competency or experience are 
being advanced, This situation affects 
not only senior Reserve and National 
Guard officers, but also the best of the 
officer candidate school graduates. 
Early in 1943, the War Department 
announced that a white officer candi- 
date school graduate had already 
risen to the rank of Lieutenant Colo- 
nel, several had become Majors and 
hundreds had been promoted to Cap- 
taincies since the inauguration of the 
officer candidate program. But not a 
single Negro officer candidate school 
graduate had been promoted beyond 
the grade of First Lieutenant. 


As this article is being written, it is 
reported that the War Department is 
taking steps to remove this ceiling 
which restricts the promotion of Negro 
officers. But until this result is actually 
achieved, failure of promotion will re- 
main perhaps the most serious impedi- 
ment to high morale and efficiency 
among Negro officers. 


CoNCLUSION 


In any view, the present status of 
the Negro officer is significantly better 
than his status at any time during 
World War I. While the War Depart- 
ment estimated the number of Negro 
officers on duty at the end of 1942 as 
approximately 2,000, the number was 
probably considerably in excess of 
2,000 and it seems reasonable to pre- 
dict that the total will be more than 
4,000 before the end of 1943. Yet, in 
any view, the status of the Negro 
officer is far from what it should be 
and must be if the Army is to realize 
the tremendous potential value which 
the Negro officer represents both in 
himself and as an inspiration to the 
Negro soldier. The achievement of 
such status will require constant and 
intelligently directed effort by the 
Army Command and by an informed 
citizenry, 











Cuapter VI 


THE NEGRO SOLDIER IN SERVICE ABROAD DURING 
THE FIRST WORLD WAR 


W. E. Bureuarpr Du Bois 


Between 1918 and 1930, I devoted 
considerable time off and on in writ- 
ing a history of the Negro in the First 
World War. The manuscript was com- 
pleted but never has been put in shape 
for publication since it requires a 
great deal of re-writing and condensa- 
tion. When the editor asked me to 
write concerning the service of Ne- 
groes in the First World War with 
some comparisons with World War II, 
I went over the manuscript and again 
met my old difficulty. To have covered 
the subject would have called for sev- 
eral hundred pages. I have, therefore, 
determined to treat but a small part 
of the subject and what follows is a 
series of abstracts from my chapter 
seventeen called the “Armistice” which 
is an account of some of the things 
which happened in France between 
November 11, 1918, and the final re- 
turn of the Negro units to the United 
States. 

The signing of the Armistice led the 
commanders of the American army to 
seek to hasten the return of the Negro 
troops to America. They wanted to 
stop their association with the French; 
they wanted to keep down the leaves 
of absence and the chances for self- 
improvement among Negroes. And 
then too, the men of better spirit 
wanted to put an end to the color 
friction in the army as soon as pos- 
sible. The Armistice was signed on No- 
vember 11, and on Thanksgiving Day 
the order was received: “The 92nd 
Division will at once begin to make 


preparation to be immediately re- 
turned to the United States.” 

The last units left Mayenne on the 
twenty-ninth of January, passed 
through the forwarding camp at Le 
Mans, and arrived at Brest the first 
week in February. Meanwhile the 93rd 
incomplete Division also was started 
home and was really the first to sail. 
The 369th (15th New York) left first 
and the 370th next. The 371st and 
372nd followed while the 92nd Divi- 
sion was the last of the colored troops 
to embark, not counting the stevedore 
regiments. This meant that from No- 
vember 11 until the first weeks in 
February, a period of nearly three 
months, the Negro troops were at the 
mercy of the white American army 
without the fear of Germany to hold 
them in check. Prejudice therefore 
broke out with greater virulence. In 
October 1918, General Sherburne, 
Commanding Officer of the 167th 
Field Artillery (92nd Division), said 
to Major Patterson (colored), Divi- 
sion Judge Advocate, “that there was 
a concerted action on the part of 
the white officers throughout France 
to discredit the work of the colored 
troops in France, and that everything 
was being done to advertise those 
things that would reflect discredit upon 
the men and officers, and to withhold 
anything that would bring to them 
praise or commendation.” 

A lieutenant adds “The truth of this 
remark was evidenced, when in No- 
vember, immediately after the armis- 
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tice, I made a trip to Paris, stopping 
en route in several towns on the front, 
and everywhere an opportunity pre- 
sented itself I talked with white of- 
ficers relative to the work of the col- 
ored soldier. In almost every instance 
they were referred to as cowards, rap- 
ists, or other remarks made relative to 
their work which were absolutely un- 
true, and which were intended to cause 
a bad impression. 

“An instance of such propaganda 
occurred on a train between Nancy 
and Paris on November 20, 1918, 
where I occupied a compartment with 
three other American (white) officers 
and two French officers. As the con- 
versation progressed it developed into 
a discussion of the colored soldiers of 
France and America. The French of- 
ficers stated that they had nothing 
but the highest of praise for their 
black soldiers, the Senegalese, and that 
they loved them for the work that they 
had done at Verdun, and on all of the 
other fronts. There was an American 
officer in the discussion who hailed 
from Virginia, and he said to the 
Frenchmen that they had no use for 
‘niggers’ in the United States, and were 
only trying them out in the war; that 
so far they had proved themselves a 
bunch of cowards, and that every one 
of the — would rape a white wom- 
an if he was not held down by the 
whites. In concluding his remarks he 
said that one of the first things that 
he wanted to do upon his return to the 
States was to join in a lynching bee; 
and he said to the Frenchmen, that he 
would ‘send them a piece of a nigger 
as a souvenir.’ ” 

All along the road to the sea things 
kept happening. When the 92nd Divi- 
sion arrived in Mayenne (forwarding 
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area to the Port of Embarkation) on 
December 24, 1919, the Billetting Of- 
ficer for Division Headquarters, Cap- 
tain Springer of the 167th Field Artil- 
lery, proceeded to the Grande Hotel 
and advised the proprietor that no 
colored officers would be permitted to 
eat or sleep in that hotel. He then 
designated the Moderne Hotel as the 
place of abode for any colored officers 
who happened to be in Mayenne over 
night. White military police were in- 
structed to watch this hotel for any 
cases where the regulations relative to 
drinking were disobeyed. Although the 
drinking regulations were constantly 
being disobeyed in the hotel occupied 
by white officers absolutely nothing 
was done; but when a case arose in 
the hotel designated for colored officers 
this hotel was promptly placed on “off 
limits,” meaning that no officer or sol- 
dier was allowed to enter it. 

“At the Grande Hotel, Negro of- 
ficers were promptly informed that it 
would not be possible to accommodate 
them, and the owner would not hesi- 
tate to tell them that they had been 
ordered not to permit colored officers 
to have accommodations.” The fol- 
lowing incident occurred immediately 
after the arrival of the Division at 
Mayenne which shows the method 
pursued: “On the night after the Mod- 
erne Hotel was placed ‘off limits,’ 
Lieutenant Shaw went to the Grande 
Hotel to see a staff officer, and in pass- 
ing through the cafe saw white officers 
drinking champagne and cognac which 
were forbidden drinks. He also ob- 
served several white officers in com- 
pany with women who were known as 
prostitutes, which was absolutely 
against orders.” 

The colored officers were insulted in 
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other ways. For instance the follow- 
ing memorandum was issued as to 
officers’ meals: 


Headquarters, Area “D” 
January 25, 1919 
MEMORANDUM: 
To: C. O. 367th INFANTRY 
White officers desiring meals in their 
quarters will have their orderlies report to 
Lt. Williams at the Tent, adjoining Area 
Headquarters for cards to present at Offi- 
cer’s Mess. 
All colored officers will mess at Officers 
Mess in D-17. 
F. M. Crawford, 
Ist Lt. Infantry 
Area “1” 


On January 9, First Lieutenant 
G. B. Love on leave with authority to 
visit Serquieux, was placed under ar- 
rest by an officer aided by two enlisted 
men who marched him down the street 
as an ordinary prisoner. He was kept 
under guard in a room next to the 
guard room until four o’clock in the 
afternoon, On leaving town, enlisted 
men, within hearing of their officers, 
cursed at and made threats to Lieu- 
tenant Love. This was the 29th Divi- 
sion. 

While stationed in the town of 
Mayenne in January the Major gave a 
reception for all the officers at head- 
quarters. The interpreter was sent by 
the General to accept the invitation 
and to submit a list of officers who 
would attend. There was not one col- 
ored officer, not even the Judge Advo- 
cate of the Division. On such occasions 
the staff interpreter accompanied the 
General but the name of the interpre- 
ter did not appear on the list. 

It was announced that General 
Pershing would visit the embarkation 
center January twenty-first. The fol- 
lowing memorandum was issued: 


MEMORANDUM: #229—E.0. 
To—All Organizations. 
1. For your information and guidance. 
PROGRAM REFERENCE VISIT OF 
GENERAL PERSHING. 


9:30 am. Arrive Forwarding Camp. All 
troops possible, except Colored, to be under 
arms. 
BY COMMAND OF BRIGADIER GEN- 
ERAL LONGAN 
RICHARD I. LEVY, 
Major, C.A.C.US.A. 
Camp Adjutant 


Memoranda like the following were 
issued in several cases: 


MEMORANDUM: 

Hereafter no COLORED soldiers will be 
allowed in Cafe Chevalde Blanc. This cafe 
will be reserved for the enlisted personnel 
2nd Company, 16th Battalion, Military 
Police Corps. 

By order of Lieut. Col. Mays: 


A. F. Pitts 
Ist Lt. & Adjutant 
350 M. G. Bn. 
Copies to 
349th M.G. Bn. 
351st M.G. Bn. 
350th M.G. Bn. 


(a true copy F. M. White, Ist Sergt. Co. 
“B,” January 1, 1919) 

Perhaps the order that made the 
greatest uproar was the celebrated 
General Orders Number 40 issued by 
Brigadier-General Erwin, December 
26, 1919. Ballou had been dismissed 
for inefficiency and Erwin, a white 
man from Georgia, appointed in his 
place. He proceeded to issue an order 
which laid down a drastic regime of 
drilling and work from eight-thirty to 
four-thirty : 


HEADQUARTERS NINETY-SECOND 
DIVISION AMERICAN EXPEDI- 
TIONARY FORCES 
A.P.0O. 766 

General Orders 
No. 40 26 December 1918 
1. There will be two general roll calls daily 
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under arms—reveille and retreat—the for- 
mer at 8.30 a.M., and the latter at 430 P.M. 
All officers will attend with their organiza- 
tions. Call to quarters will be at 9.30 and taps 
10.00 p.m. All calls will be sounded. Men 
out of billets after 10.00 p.m. without writ- 
ten pass will be arrested, confined and pun- 
ished. 

2. Six hours daily, except Saturdays after 
12.00 noon and Sundays, will be devoted 
to drill or other military exercises and cere- 
monies. All officers will attend with their 
organizations. Clerical work will not be done 
during these hours. One practice march with 
full pack of at least 18 kilometers will be 
held each Friday. 

3. There will be a minute and strict in- 
spection made of each organization on 
Saturday forenoon. It will include the in- 
spection of the person, clothing, arms, equip- 
ment, bedding, billets, kitchens and latrines 
of the men. After this inspection in any 
place where two or more companies are 
billeted, battalion parades, reviews and in- 
spections will be practiced until noon. In 
billets of one company, company close or- 
der drill will be held until noon. 

4. Regimental Commanders will submit 
through Brigade Headquarters schedule of 
drills based on above requirements, giving 
subject of drill and time given to subject. 
This schedule will be for four weeks, will 
be progressive and embrace the school of 
the Soldiers, Squad, Platoon, Company and 
Battalion, bayonet exercises, Combat 
Groups principally on the offensive, aiming, 
sighting and position drills and physical 
exercise intended to develop quickness and 
snap. A target range will be located and 
prepared near the billets of organizations. 
Special report will be made to these Head- 
quarters without any delay from eyery 
billet in this Division on the subject of 
ranges. 

5. It is expected that a local military police 
detachment will be stationed in every town 
billeted by organizations of this Division, 
this force will be augmented by the neces- 
sary details from the military police of the 
Division so that there will be sufficient 
force in each town to maintain the strictest 
order and discipline at all times, day and 
night. In addition, the commanding officer 
of each town will employ the necessary 
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sentinels to prevent men from leaving the 
town in which billeted without written per- 
mission. The especial duties with which the 
Military Police and Sentinels are charged 
are: 

(a) To insure order and proper behavior 
by enlisted men at all times. 

(b) To prevent them from loitering on 
streets and congregating in groups. 

(c) To enforce proper dress and saluting 
by enlisted men. 

(d) To prevent enlisted men from leaving 
the town in which billeted without 
permission. 

(e) To prevent enlisted men from ad- 
dressing or holding conversation with 
the women inhabitants of the town. 

(f) To prevent enlisted men entering any 
building other than their respective 
billets with the exception of stores, 
places of amusement and cafes. 

6. The commanding officer of each town 
in which troops are billeted will station a 
military police or N. C. Officer in each cafe 
whenever they are opened for trade with 
enlisted men, to enforce order at all times 
and insure compliance with orders relative 
to the sale of liquor, etc. No enlisted man 
will be allowed in any other room of the 
building than the cafe. In the event of any 
misbehavior in any cafe in any town the 
commanding officer will at once close all 
cafes in that town to soldiers, and will keep 
them so closed until the conduct of every 
man of his command is a guarantee of fu- 
ture good order. This is punishing the 
many for the sins of the few but is a neces- 
sary measure until the many will assist the 
authorities in getting rid of the few who 
are a menace to the public and to the good 
name and reputation of the Division. 

7. All conflicting orders and memorandums 
are hereby revoked. 

By command of Brigadier General Erwin 

G. K. Wilson, 
Chief of Staff 
Official : 

Edward J. Turgeon, 

Major, Infantry, US.A. 

Adjutant 


It is interesting to see how this or- 
der was interpreted by the subordinate 
units. For instance, a sergeant writes 
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out the interpretation as it was given 
him: 
1. Organization Commanders will at once 
cause sentinels to be placed along the thor- 
oughfares, cafes and billets to prevent men 
visiting nearby towns and billets. 
2. Men will not be permitted to visit 
cafes or other public places where the men 
come in contact with women of the popula- 
tion. Any man caught talking with a woman 
will be placed under arrest and held. Each 
officer is responsible that this order is car- 
ried out. 
3. Men of this division will be off the 
streets before nine P.M. and in their billets 
or placed under arrest and give reasons for 
being out later than nine P.M. unless with 
authority. In either case the officer of the 
day will take the name of the man and 
turn same over to Commanding Officer. 
4. All trucks, cars and motorcycles will be 
stopped and a search made to prevent men 
from visiting other billets. Where a man has 
not a pass properly signed, he will be 
placed under arrest and held, notifying his 
commanding officer giving name and rank. 
5. This order is intended to prevent men 
coming in contact with white women. 
By command of Brig. Genl. Erwin 
Allen J. Grier 
Colonel, General Staff 
Chief Staff 


Official : 

Edw. J. Turgeon 

Major, Infantry 

Adjutant 
1, In compliance with general order— 
Headquarters 92nd Division Battalion Com- 
manders will at once place an additional 
guard to properly comply with this order. 
One officer will remain on duty from six 
P.M. to six A.M. in the orderly room of each 
Battery. He will not absent himself unless 
relieved by another. Three men from each 
billet will act as guard during the night in 
their respective billets, one remaining at 
the entrance to billet at all times from five 
P.M. to six A.M. Should any man go into the 
street sentinel will take the name of the 
man, the time of departure and time of 
return to billet (even if one was to go to 
the toilet) and turn over to officer of the 
day. List of such names. A non-commis- 
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sioned officer will be placed in all cafes or 
such places where men are permitted to go 
and where women are likely to be, to en- 
force this order from five P.M. to nine P.M, 
and a Sentinel placed outside at each en- 
trance of such cafe or public place. The 
guard will consist of two or more officers 
and as many enlisted men as may be needed 
to enforce this Order. Lieutenant 

will be athletic officer and shall have charge 
of games and will designate such place he 
finds suitable for holding games to occupy 
the minds of the men on Sundays and holi- 
days. Men will be marched in formation to 
the grounds. 


There is evidence that the enforce- 
ment of this order was even more dras- 
tic than its wording permitted. The 
sergeant writes: “The Regulations 
from General Headquarters, American 
Expeditionary Forces, permitted men 
to visit cafes for the purchase of beer, 
light wines or champagnes from 11 
A.M. to 1 P.M., from 5 P.M. to 9 P.M., 
yet we could not even visit during 
those hours. Sundays or holidays or 
after drill hours one could take a walk 
within one mile of his billet but was 
not permitted to leave area of billets 
occupied.” 

Some of the officers tried to mini- 
mize the effects of this enforcement. 
On January seventh Colonel Prosser 
met all the sergeants of his regiment. A 
report of his speech says “that he knew 
that there was an order out a few days 
ago, and that we (the men) did not like 
it, but we must not lose our heads. He 
also states that during my army career 
I have never seen troops our equal. 
He had seen picked troops both white 
and colored but they were not the well 
disciplined soldiers as you men of this 
Regiment. You have made a wonder- 
ful record and I am proud of you and 
proud to have any one know that you 
were under my command. I have not 
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made you do anything, you have sim- 
ply done all that was asked of you to 
do. You have made wonderful soldiers 
in a very short time. I shall always do 
all that I can for you as in the past 
and you sergeants tell the men to be 
of good cheer. Talk to them. I shall 
take the liberty personally to rescind 
that order, or you may continue to 
visit such places, and cafes until it has 
been changed as I will do all in my 
power to have it changed. (He then 
relates a case that was reported to 
him as happening as a result of the 
order ‘meeting.’) Your record stands 
clear of all charges. I have made in- 
vestigations as to several charges and 
find that they are all untrue, your rec- 
ord beats any regiment in the army.” 

“Colonel Prosser was a man of but 
few words as to the Negro and his 
orders were of the nature that he did 
not care too much for the Negro sol- 
diers. Yet he always spoke nicely to 
us (men).” 

The next day General Sherburne 
spoke to the artillery: “General Sher- 
burne states that the men resented the 
order and that he appreciated their re- 
sentment but to not do some damned 
fool thing because of that order.” He 
pictured the regiment to the men 
marching down Fifth Avenue and 
Broadway and that we should go 
around looking for obstacles to over- 
come as we had surprised everybody 
since becoming artillery men and 
should hunt for hills to climb to prove 
our strength. “I shall have it changed 
and you men continue as you were 
visiting cafes and such places as you 
were before this order came out. I shall 
do all possible to get you home soon.” 

One result of these orders is shown 
in the case of Sergeant Charles R. 
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Isum of the Medical Detachment of 
the 365th Infantry. “On January 21, 
1919 Mademoiselle Marie Meziere, the 
eldest daughter of Monsieur Charles 
Meziere, a merchant tailor of Am- 
beieres was married to Monsieur 
Maurice Barbe, a French soldier. I was 
invited to be a guest at the wine party, 
to accompany the bridal party on the 
marriage promenade and to be a guest 
at the supper, which was to take place 
at 8:30 p.m. I attended the wine party 
with four other colored soldiers from 
the Medical Detachment. No whites 
were invited but Captain Willis 
(white) of the supply company 
‘butted in.’ He spoke miserable 
French and the members of the party 
called on the colored soldiers to inter- 
pret for him. Willis became enraged 
and turned his back on the colored 
boys and told the French people that 
it was improper for them to associate 
with the black soldiers. The French 
people paid no attention to what he 
said and we all left him sitting in the 
cafe alone. His temperature at this 
time was about 104 degrees. The-other 
colored soldiers returned to the in- 
firmary and I accompanied the bridal 
party on the promenade out on the 
boulevard. There were seven persons 
in the party: the bride and groom, 
the bride’s sister, the groom’s brother 
and sister, a French soldier and my- 
self. I was the only American. As we 
reached town on returning from the 
stroll, Colonel George McMaster, 
Commanding Officer of our regiment, 
accosted me and demanded “Who are 
you? What are you doing with these 
people?” I told him and he called a 
military police and ordered me taken 
to the Adjutant with orders for the 
Adjutant to prefer charges against me 
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for accompanying white people. On 
arriving at the Adjutant’s hotel we 
found Captain Willis there evidently 
waiting for me to be brought in. The 
Adjutant asked only two questions: 
‘Was he with a girl?’ ‘What is your 
name and to what company do you 
belong?’ Then he said ‘Put him in the 
guard house.’ 

“The following afternoon I was or- 
dered to appear for trial. At one-fifteen 
p.M., I was taken through the streets 
to the Town Mayor’s office by an 
armed guard who was a private sol- 
dier—my rank was not respected. I 
was called into the room and was sur- 
prised to find there was no one present 
but Major Paul Murry. He read the 
charges which had me charged with 
violating the 96th Article of War and 
with disobeying General Order No. 40. 
After reading the charges he asked me 
for my plea. I told him that I did not 
care to plead, that I would exercise 
my right as a non-commissioned officer 
to refuse trial in a Summary Court. 
This was a complete surprise to him. 
He had no idea that I was aware of 
my rights. He looked it up in the Man- 
ual of Army Court Martials and said 
that it was my right but I was very 
foolish to use it. I told him that from 
the appearance of things there had 
been no intention of giving me a fair 
trial. The prosecuting witness was not 
present, the members of the .board 
were absent and I had not been given 
an opportunity to call witnesses or 
secure counsel. At first he tried to 
frighten and intimidate me by saying 
that if I were given a General Court 
Martial trial I would be left in France 
awaiting trial after my regiment had 
gone home. He also said that I might 
get six months in Leavenworth if I 








should be found guilty. (Can you 
imagine it—six months for walking on 
the street with white people.) 

“After he saw that he could not in- 
timidate me he assumed the air of 
comradeship and used all his persua- 
sive powers to entice me to submit to 
a speedy quiet trial in his kangaroo 
court but I stood pat. He said that I 
was trying to play martyr and was 
trying to make a big fuss out of a lit- 
tle incident, but I claimed that I was 
standing for a principle, that I had 
been unjustly treated, that the General 
Order was unconstitutional, undemo- 
cratic and in direct opposition to prin- 
ciples for which we had fought. I 
asked that General Pershing be given 
a copy of the General Order and also 
a copy of the charges against me. He 
laughed at this request and said that 
the General was too busy for such 
small matters. He gave me a half hour 
to think the matter over and stated 
that I might get some advice from the 
officers present. There were only two 
present, They had come in during the 
argument. One was Captain Willis and 
the other Captain Benjamin Thomas. 
I took the matter up with Captain 
Thomas and in the meantime my De- 
tachment Commander, Major E. B. 
Simmons (white), of Massachusetts, 
came in and I told him my story. He 
became indignant and told me to fight 
it to the last ditch and he would do 
all in his power to help me. I returned 
to the court room and demanded a 
General Court Martial Trial and a re- 
lease from the guard house pending 
trial. Major Murry said that I was 
making a great mistake and reluctant- 
ly gave me a release from the guard 
house. 

“That night I visited some of my 
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French friends and found that the 
whole town was in an uproar over my 
case. M. Meziere had been to prevail 
on the Town Mayor in my behalf and 
was informed that nothing could be 
done as the Americans had charge of 
the town. M. Meziere had also called 
on Brigadier General Gehardt, our 
Brigade Commander, another Negro 
hater of the meanest type. He refused 
to even give M. Meziere a civil audi- 
ence. M. Meziere then went to the 
Town Mayor and swore to an affidavit 
that my character was of the best, that 
I was a respected friend of the family 
and was their invited guest. Mme Emil 
Harmon, my landlady also made an 
affidavit of character in my behalf. (I 
now have both affidavits in my posses- 
sion.) 

“The following day I was re-arrested 
at my billet and placed in the guard 
house contrary to military rules. The 
Manual of Army Court Martials states 
that a non-commissioned officer shall 
not be confined in a guard house with 
privates but no attention was paid to 
that rule. No charges were given and 
no explanation made except that it was 
Colonel McMaster’s orders. I was re- 
leased that night and sent to my de- 
tachment under ‘arrest in quarters.’ 
Nothing more has been said about the 
ease to this day except at New York 
when I asked Major Murry when I 
was going to have my trial and he said 
that the best thing to do was to keep 
quiet about it. 

“On March 22, 1919, I was given an 
honorable discharge from the army 
with character grade excellent and 
rank of Sergeant M.D. No mention of 
the case was made on my service rec- 
ord. If I had committed an offense 
sufficient to cause me to be arrested 


twice and placed in the guard house, 
why was I given an honorable dis- 
charge with an excellent grade charac- 
ter and a non-commissioned officer’s 
rank?” If space would permit I could 
quote other instances where our boys 
were shamefully mistreated by the 
white Americans while in France. 

A chaplain writes June 7, 1919, of 
the general effect of this kind of perse- 
cution. “I know from personal experi- 
ence that plain clothes men shadow 
colored officers on leave in the cities. 
If they stop at a hotel or cafe and are 
found dining or conversing with 
French ladies the hotel or cafe is there- 
upon placed ‘off limits.’ That means 
no American soldiers are allowed to 
enter there. The law stipulated that if 
cognac is sold at a place and if the 
place is a rendezvous for prostitutes, 
military authorities may place same 
as ‘off limits’ for Americans. Now that 
is all right but here is the way it works 
out: all French ladies associating with 
colored men are ‘prostitutes’! 

“You can see through that. The ef- 
fect: 1. A lady dislikes being dubbed 
a prostitute because of the exercise of 
her freedom, yet she is helpless. 2. 
They secure the cooperation of the 
French gendarmes who will arrest the 
lady and have her examined and de- 
tained for eleven days and released 
upon carte. She is then a legal pros- 
titute. 3. Knowing this, they refrain 
from associating with colored men. I 
mean the ladies where white Ameri- 
cans are stationed. This is the climac- 
tic result to be obtained by American 
propagandism. It works to confine the 
company of American colored officers 
to the prostitutes legale, n’est ce pas? 
So there. I am advising all the men 
who have lady friends and love them, 
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and if they are competent, to marry 
them for mutual protection. If we were 
here long enough the marriage proposi- 
tion would work to defeat their propa- 
gandism. You will see that France is 
helpless—under martial law, coming 
from under the effects of a devastating 
war and has not time to think; hence 
she is being intoxicated upon this dam- 
nable virus of race prejudice. I pray 
God that France will soon be de- 
barrassed of this evil... . 

“T have been advised indirectly to 
not ‘hastily’ perform marriage cere- 
monies between French and American 
parties. Bishop Brent said to a group 
of chaplains at Chaumont, of which I 
was a member, that several regrettable 
events have already occurred, etc. 
Meaning, of course, the cases of cer- 
tain colored boys at Brest and Bor- 
deaux. 

“The Americans have accomplished 
one thing—they have given the French 
a taste of race prejudice. At this psy- 
chological moment, the period of grati- 
tude for material aid and the flush of 
victory, they are ‘falling’ for it mag- 
nificently. One can recognize differ- 
ences in the countenances of some of 
the shop keepers when a white Ameri- 
ean enters. They finish with you 
quickly, ete.” 

Ralph Tyler writes: “The number 
of rapes committed by colored soldiers 
in France were few; surprisingly few 
when we consider the brutalizing ef- 
fects of war; the number of colored 
men from the far South whose lives 
had been blighted and stunted by op- 
pression were called to make up that 
army in France. The records will 
prove, if the War Department will pro- 
duce the same, that the number of 


rap mitted by colored soldiers 
were ther ‘alarmingly’ large, nor 
out © proportion with the number of 
rapes committed by white soldiers, 
Among the limited number of colored 
rapists there were none who had en- 
joyed even a modicum of education 
and elevating environments. Among 
them was not a single colored officer, 
but there was at least one white officer, 
and a captain too, who was hanged for 
raping, not a white woman but a little 
white girl. In so far as morals are in- 
volved no units in the American Ex- 
peditionary Force had a better record 
than the colored units. This is evi- 
denced by the fact that the venereal 
record of the 92nd Division, the only 
obtainable, was but one and five 
tenths per thousand—practically but 
one case in a thousand, a record not 
equaled by any body of troops that 
served in France, To prove the effect 
of education on morals, it might be 
stated, and with pride, that the 325th 
Field Signal Battalion, a unit com- 
posed of, in the main, young colored 
men with high school or college edu- 
cation, not a single case of venereal 
disease developed for a period of three 
months, the period encompassed in di- 
visional surgeon’s reports. The ‘alarm- 
ing’ stories about the number of rapes 
committed by overseas colored soldiers 
was but another child of race discrim- 
ination—they were made and circu- 
lated without foundation.” 

I omit for lack of space a number of 
interesting accounts of the way in 
which qualified Negro officers were 
systematically refused the opportunity 
to stay and study in France. 

“Those who attempted to analyze 
our position in France came to the fol- 
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lowing conclusions: First, that it was 
the decided policy of the American 
Expeditionary Force to minimize the 
Negro’s achievements, to magnify his 
faults. Second, a deliberate and 
studied campaign was made to poison 
the minds of the French populace 
against all Negro soldiers who had 
come to the aid of democracy at the 
behest of the American Government. 
Third, that the Negro officer should be 
placed in a position where his chances 
of failure would be enhanced if this 
were possible without a military re- 
verse. Fourth, that the customs of the 
Solid South in regard to Negroes 
should obtain wherever possible in 
France. A rigid military censorship of 
all mail made the accomplishment of 
these aims a simple task. In only one 
instance did they fail and that was in 
the case of the French populace. For 
wherever the Negro soldier was sta- 
tioned he soon won the admiration and 
respect of the inhabitants.” 

The matter came up in the French 
Chamber of Deputies and an Algerian 
deputy, André Berthon, said he re- 
gretted that the nations had not ral- 
lied to the doctrine of President Wil- 
son. 

“He ought to have commenced by 
regulating the question of the blacks 
in the United States,” interjected 
Deputy Molinie. “There is no such 
question among us.” 

M. Berthon, in reply said, “There is 
also in America a certain imperialism. 
I was pained during the war at seeing 
American officers refuse to salute black 
officers who were fighting in the same 
cause for civilization and justice.” 

When the black soldiers reached 
Brest, they found Camp Pontanezen 
a veritable jail: 


“Camp Pontanezen 
“Brest, France 
“19 February 1919 

“This camp is practically a penal 
institution and prejudice against us 
is very strong. Some day there is like- 
ly to be some grave disturbance here. 
The conditions are simply awful: mud 
everywhere, leaky tents and barracks 
and lack of sufficient and proper 
toilets, The men are worked quite 
hard, some at night and others in the 
day, rain or shine. As a consequence 
there are quite a number of sick men 
in our organization. Since our arrival 
here, the roads have been improved 
quite a bit (due to the work of the 
92nd Division) and you do not have 
to wade an ankle deep in mud. Board 
walks here to nearly all the tents and 
barracks. There is so much talk about 
the rotten conditions that the camp of- 
ficials are making feverish efforts to 
be ready for the proposed inquiry. . . . 

“T am beginning to wonder whether 
it will ever be possible for me to see 
an American (white) without wishing 
that he were in his Satanic Majesty’s 
private domain. I must pray long and 
earnestly that hatred of my fellow 
man be removed from my heart and 
that I can truthfully lay claim to being 
a Christian.” 

Town after town joined in lauding 
the black soldiers. As for instance, the 
Mayor of Domfront said as the men 
departed, “The Mayor of the Town 
of Domfront has the very great pleas- 
ure to state and declare that the 317th 
Ammunition Train attached to the 
167th Field Artillery Brigade has re- 
mained at Domfront from the 24th of 
December 1918 to the 25th of January 
1919 and that during this period the 
officers as well as the men have won 
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the esteem and sympathy of all the 
population. The black officers as well 
as the white officers have made here 
many friends, and go away leaving 
behind them the best remembrance. As 
to the private soldiers their behaviour 
during the whole time has been above 
all praise. 

“Tt is a duty for the Mayor of Dom- 
front to bid the General, Officers and 
men a last farewell, and to express to 
all his thanks and gratitude for their 
friendly intercourse with the civilian 
population. 

“Domfront, 25th of January, 1919” 

When General Pershing reviewed 
the 92nd Division just before embark- 
ing he spoke as follows: “I want you 
officers and soldiers of the 92nd Divi- 
sion to know that the 92nd Division 
stands second to none in the record 
you have made since your arrival in 
France. I am proud of the part you 
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have played in the great conflict which 
ended on the eleventh of November, 
yet you have only done what the 
American people expected you to do 
and you have measured up to every 
expectation of the Commander-in- 
Chief. I realize that you did not get 
into the game as early as some of the 
other units, but since you took over 
your first sector you have acquitted 
yourselves with credit, and I believe 
that if the armistice had not become 
effective on the eleventh day of No- 
vember, the 92nd Division would have 
still further distinguished itself. I 
commend the 92nd Division for its 
achievements not only in the field, but 
on the record its men have made in 
their individual conduct. The Ameri- 
can public has every reason to be 
proud of the record made by the 92nd 
Division.” 





Cuapter VII 


THE NEGRO IN THE SPECIAL SERVICES OF THE U.S. ARMY: 
MEDICAL CORPS, DENTAL CORPS AND NURSES CORPS 


CHARLES Hersert GARVIN 


Prior to the large scale entrance of 
the Negro medical man into the Army 
of the United States during the World 
War I, there was barely a token repre- 
sentation. Careful search of available 
records reveal that to Dr. Alexander 
T. August, a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Toronto, goes the distinction 
of having been the first Negro surgeon 
in the United States Army. He served 
during the Civil War and was a sur- 
geon U.S.C.T., 7th Regiment. We find 
also listed as serving during the Civil 
War, Dr. Martain L. Delaney, a grad- 
uate of Harvard and holding the rank 
of Major and Dr. Chas. B. Purvis, a 
graduate of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity and. one of the founders of the 
Howard University School of Medi- 
cine, Also serving were Dr. Edward 
Clarence Howard of Philadelphia and 
Dr. John V. De Grasse who served as 
an assistant surgeon, U.S.C.T., 35th 
Regiment. 

We have searched most diligently 
but find no record of the services of 
Negro medical men as officers in the 
Spanish American War. In the regular 
Army either prior to or after World 
War I, there were no Negro medical 
officers. In the National Guard Regi- 
ments; 15th New York; the 8th IIli- 
nois; the Ist Separate Battalion of 
Ohio; and the 1st Separate Battalion 
of Massachusetts there were Negro 
medical officers with ranks ranging up 
to Major. 

The position of the Negro in the 
American Scene is so well known that 
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a review of it here would only be 
tautalogical. But certainly all of us 
are made more vividly aware of the 
many proscriptions and limitations 
that surround us during National 
emergencies, both past and present. 
Racial discrimination in government, 
in Army, in Navy, in National De- 
fense and industry was marked during 
World War I, but. it is unprecedented 
during the present National emer- 
gency, despite the incontrovertible fact 
that the Negro has always been loyal, 
patriotic and ready to serve. In the 
Revolutionary War there were 3,000 
Negro troops, in the Civil War there 
were 200,000 Negro troops and in 
World War I there were 400,000 Ne- 
gro troops. 

As strange and paradoxical as it 
may seem, the Negro, an American 
citizen, has had to “fight for the right 
to fight” in all of the wars that the 
United States has waged. This was 
evident during World War I, and is 
even more apparent in this world con- 
flict. Especially is this apparent in the 
special services of the Army; medical, 
dental and nurses corps. Despite a 
critical shortage, full use is not being 
made of the training and experience 
of the Negro medical group. One reads 
daily and hears almost hourly pleas 
over the radio concerning the desper- 
ate shortage of doctors and nurses and 
yet in the face of this, the large reser- 
voir of Negro physicians, dentists and 
nurses has been barely tapped. 

The total number of Negro doctors 
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announced as desired by the Surgeon 
General’s office is approximately 453. 
Latest estimates are that there are 
approximately 300 Negro doctors al- 
ready in the service. During April the 
Surgeon General of the Army an- 
nounced plans for the commissioning 
of 9,900 physicians, 4,800 dentists and 
900 veterinarians during 1943. Of this 
number approximately 153 will be Ne- 
groes—a ratio of one Negro doctor to 
64 whites. Only 57 Negro dentists and 
13 veterinarians will be called. Besides 
the 300 Negroes already commissioned 
and in service there are 56 volunteers 
listed who are awaiting assignment 
and of these 15 to 20 who will be 
called. They expect to secure about 
30 more through procurement chan- 
nels. The Surgeon General estimates 
that there are only 3,100 available 
Negro doctors as compared with 
182,000 white doctors. The Army 
makes the argument that the remain- 
ing 2,700 are scarcely adequate for the 
civilian population needs and they do 
not desire to drain off from civilian 
communities the doctors badly needed 
there. The officers of the National 
Medical Association have repeatedly 
made the assertion that there are more 
than 4,000 practicing Negro doctors in 
the United States. This argument of 
the War Department is not convinc- 
ing and bears closer scrutiny because 
many of us feel that the Army has no 
intention of making full utilization of 
the services of Negro doctors, but only 
intends to follow its established policy 
of segregation and of maintaining a 
dual racial system, which is so costly 
in manpower. A plan that might be 
termed in the words of Stephen Vin- 
cent Benet “One vast inexorable stu- 
pidity! .. .” They are planning, how- 


ever, federal subsidization to Howard 
and Meharry to encourage more Ne- 
gro youth to enter medicine and to in- 
crease the acknowledged shortage of 
Negro physicians.* 

Tue Necro Doctor 1n Wortp War I 


When the United States entered 
World War I, there was great eager- 
ness on the part of the Negro doctor 
to enter the Army as a surgeon. He 
made many futile attempts to enlist 
in many cities, both north and south, 
and was bluntly refused. In other cities 
they were given most difficult examin- 
ations in medical subjects and scruti- 
nizing physical examinations and later 
told they had failed or had failed on 
physical examination or were tempera- 
mentally unfit. Quite ironically, how- 
ever, a Negro doctor was commissioned 
and either through error or oversight 
was ordered to the Army Medical 
Schoo] in Washington for training. He 
remained there until the establishment 
of the training camp at Fort Des 
Moines when “all previous orders were 
countermanded” and he was ordered to 
report to Fort Des Moines. The treat- 
ment while at the Army Medical School 
was cordial and without any discrimi- 
nation. 

A number of our best prepared and 
trained medical men were rejected; 
later when the War Department de- 
cided to commission Negro medical of- 
ficers they were accepted for enlist- 
ment and commissioned without any 
mental examinations and often with 
only cursory physical examination. It 
is so often true that when the Negro 
attempts to secure an appointment to 
a position where there are artificial 
racial barriers the standards are raised 





* Since the writing of this paper this has been 
accomplished. 
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so high he cannot surmount them, but 
when the policy is changed the stand- 
ards are so lowered that even poorly 
prepared individuals can surmount 
them. 


Cotorep Mepicau OFFIcers TRAINING 
Camp AT Fort Des MoINngEs 


So eager were Negro medical men 
to become army surgeons and to do 
their bit to make the “World Safe for 
Democracy” that many of them en- 
listed as candidates in the Officers 
Training Camp at Fort Des Moines, 
hoping that if they obtained the neces- 
sary military training they might 
later be transferred to the Medical 
Corps. The clamor for Negro medical 
officers became so insistent after the 
establishment of the line officers camp 
at Fort Des Moines that the War De- 
partment finally yielded. 

The opening of the Medical Officers 
Training Camp at Fort Des Moines, 
Iowa, marked a new departure in the 
policy of the Medical Department of 
the Army. Heretofore, except in the 
few isolated cases of medical officers 
in colored National Guard organiza- 
tions, the Negro medical officer did not 
exist. With the establishment of a col- 
ored division of the National Army the 
need for trained medical officers be- 
came urgent. Already there were 1,200 
colored men in training at the Reserve 
Officers Training Camp for service 
with the infantry of the National 
Army. Among these candidates there 
were about thirty physicians. These 
were later transferred to the medical 
training camp and commissioned in 
the Medical section of the Officers Re- 
serve Corps. With these men trans- 
ferred from the line camp as a nucleus 
the school was started August 27, 1917. 


Soon there were 116 medical men in 
training, and of this number 12 were 
dentists, These officers came from all 
sections of the country, as far west as 
sections of the country, as far West as 
California, as far South as Texas and 
Louisiana, as far North as Maine and 
as far East as Massachusetts. They 
represented nearly every reputable 
Medical School in the country: Har- 
vard, Northwestern, the Universities 
of Michigan, Southern California and 
Pennsylvania, Columbia University, 
Howard and Meharry and many 
others, including two schools of hom- 
eopathy. A large portion were hospital 
trained men, fourteen having served 
internship in one hospital, namely, 
Freedmen’s at Washington. Parallel to 
the Officers Training Camp there was 
also a training camp for 900 enlisted 
men of the medical department. None 
of the officers in training at Fort Des 
Moines held a rank above that of first 
lieutenant, However, on November 19, 
1917 as a result of their training and 
record at the camp ten were promoted 
to Captains. During the entire war, 
despite frequent recommendations, 
only one was ever promoted to a high- 
er rank. The late Major Joseph Henry 
Ward was promoted to the rank of 
Major while a patient in a Base Hos- 
pital in France under circumstances 
that were beyond control of the preju- 
dice of the white officers of the 92nd 
Division. The graduates of the train- 
ing camp at Fort Des Moines were 
sent to the large Cantonments, North 
and South, where the Negro units of 
the 92nd Division were undergoing 
training and were assigned as regimen- 
tal surgeons or attached to the two 
field hospitals or to the two ambulance 
companies of the Division. A few were 
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assigned to the 369th, 370th and 372nd 
infantries which were brigaded with 
the French. 


THE NATIONAL MEpIcAL ASSOCIATION 
AND THE War EFForT 


The history of the fight by the Na- 
tional Medical Association, the organ- 
ized spokesman for the more than 
4,000 Negro physicians in the United 
States, for the participation and inte- 
gration of the Negro medical profes- 
sion into the armed forces, prior to and 
after Pear] Harbor, is an interesting 
chapter. The Association very early 
began a courageous and dogged fight 
for full participation of the Negro into 
the Army’s and even the Navy’s medi- 
cal program. As early as 1940 a 
Liaison committee was appointed to 
assemble data on Negro medical man- 
power and to cooperate with a similar 
committee of the American Medical 
Association, This committee held fre- 
quent conferences with the Secretaries 
of War and Navy and the Surgeon 
General of the Army. The work of this 
committee is an epic of courage, de- 
termination, strategy and rebuff. The 
cause of the Negro medical profession 
was ably presented by the committee, 
but in the end, despite all efforts they 
were forced to accept segregation as 
can be judged by subsequent events 
and by the statement of Dr. Roscoe 
Giles,’ chairman of the Liaison’ Com- 
mittee and now a Major at Huachuca: 
“Under Secretary of War Patterson 
and Major Magee, Surgeon General of 
the Army, were most cooperative in 
the formation of plans whereby a pro- 
gram, not entirely satisfactory, has 


been worked out in which Negro phy- . 


1 Roscoe C. Giles, “The National Medical Associ- 
ation in National Defense,’’ Journal of National 
Medical Association, 34:116-17, My 1942. 
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siclans are to be used in all Negro 
organizations to furnish both the dis- 
pensary and training personnel re- 
quired ard in which Negro physicians 
are to »e used in Army hospitals de- 
voted exclusively to the treatment of 
Negro patients.” 

After the attack on Pearl Harbor 
by the Japanese on December 7, 1941, 
Dr. H. E. Lee,? then president of the 
National Medical Association, wired 
Dr. Lahey, president of the American 
Medical Association and chairman of 
the Procurement and Assignment Serv- 
ice, created by President Roosevelt, 
offering the services of the Negro phy- 
sicians and in answer was assured that 
Negro physicians would be assigned in 
keeping with their training as other 
physicians, Later a committee of the 
Association was accepted as a subcom- 
mittee to the Procurement and Assign- 
ment Service. This was a significant 
move in view of the deplorable unor- 
ganized condition of the Negro medi- 
cal man and woman in World War I. 


Station HospitaL Fort Hvuacuuca 


The establishment of a United 
States Army Hospital at Fort Hua- 
chuca, Arizona, marks the first time 
that the medical department has ever 
established a large military hospital 
entirely controlled by an all Negro 
personnel (excepting the Veterans Fa- 
cility at Tuskegee). The unit consists 
of 950 beds, divided into 23 wards, oc- 
cupying 80 buildings and covering 75 
acres of land. It is equipped with facil- 
ities for the most accurate scientific 
diagnoses and the latest therapeutic 
methods. The hospital was established 
under the direct administrative au- 


2H. E. Lee, President’s Annual Address, “The 
Status of the Negro Physician in the War Effort, 
Journal of National Medical Association. 34:178- 
80, S 1942. 
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thority of Lieutenant-Colonel M. O. 
Bousfield, late of Chicago and the 
Rosenwald Fund, and is known as 
Fort Huachuca Hospital Section One. 
The hospital is a separate unit from 
the 93rd Division, an all Negro combat 
unit, which was trained at this camp 
and which has its own medical per- 
sonnel. There is also another separate 
post hospital at the cantonment which 
is known as Section No. 2, and is under 
the command of Colonel E. M. May- 
ward, white, for the white staff and 
their families at the camp. 

The staff of Station Hospital, sec- 
tion 1, consists of well-trained Ne- 
gro medical and dental men of recog- 
nized surgical skill and medical abil- 
ity. In addition to the commanding 
officer there are officers with the rank 
of Major, Captain and First Lieuten- 
ant. The dental division is under the 
supervision of Major Ralph B. Tea- 
beau. There are two chief nurses with 
the rank of First Lieutenant and 75 
with the rank of Second Lieutenant. 
This professional staff is supplemented 
by a detachment of nearly 400 medical 
enlisted men who have been trained 
as laboratory and x-ray technicians 
and as medical and surgical assistants. 

The hospital at Huachuca was not 
set up without heated controversy in 
Negro medical circles. There are many 
among us who have accepted the hos- 
pital at Fort Huachuca as a final ra- 
cial recognition by the United States 
Army Medical Department of the pro- 
fessional achievements of Negro men 
and women and of their ability to man 
large and responsible medical projects. 
This group contends that it is racial 
recognition of a sort that we cannot 
afford to ignore and since we must 
serve we can at least serve in the high- 


est technical branches of the medical 
corps. That it is the culmination of a 
long and bitter fight for a Negro base 
hospital and for the right of Negro 
medical men and women to exercise 
their professional talents and skill in 
the service of their country in time of 
emergency; a fight that was begun 
during World War I, and continued 
during World War II. Many of the 
doctors who were trained at Colored 
Medical Officers Training Camp at 
Fort Des Moines will no doubt recall 
very vividly the undiplomatic and al- 
most treasonable remarks made at a 
military assemblage of the officers in 
training by the late Dr. Daniel Hale 
Williams, pioneer Negro Surgeon, who 
denounced the Army for the failure to 
establish a Negro-manned base hos- 
pital. He even pointed to the Ameri- 
can flag as not being a true symbol of 
democracy as far as the Negro was 
concerned. That no formal charge was 
made against Dr. Williams was due to 
the magnanimous and liberal attitude 
of Colonel Bingham, the commanding 
officer who took official cognizance of 
the remarks and excused them on the 
ground of military ignorance on the 
part of Dr. Williams. 

There are still others among us who, 
despite the fact that we take a certain 
satisfaction in Fort Huachuca because 
it will give Negro medical men and 
women an opportunity to render the 
highest type of professional service to 
our country in time of crisis and will 
demonstrate our professional and ad- 
ministrative ability, yet contend that 
it is at its very core racial segregation 
and discrimination and against the 
very ideals for which this world con- 
flict is being waged. They accept it and 
give it a kind of moral support and 
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take a certain pride in its existence 
just as they have taken pride in the 
Veterans’ Facility at Tuskegee. This 
attitude was recently well stated in an 
editorial in The Journal of the Na- 
tional Medical Association.’ “While 
giving our full approval and moral 
support to this project, we at the same 
time wish it to be known and under- 
stood that the thinking Negro appre- 
ciates the fact that the racial issue is 
an outstanding element in this terrible 
war.” This editorial goes on further to 
state, “Then why in the interest of 
this democracy to which we have 
pledged our all, in the interest of better 
racial relationship, does the War De- 
partment find it necessary to segregate 
Negro professional services to mem- 
bers of their own race?” This group is 
hurt more than ever by this phase of 
segregation when they realize that 
they are living in the greatest democ- 
racy in the world which is a leader in 
the fight for “World Democracy.” 

Many feel that there has been no 
need of further proof of the ability of 
Negro medical men and women to or- 
ganize and administer large profes- 
sional projects in view of the success- 
ful management of the Veterans’ Fa- 
cility at Tuskegee and its brilliant 
scientific contributions to medicine. 
We are of the opinion, however, that 
the success of the venture at Tuskegee 
was the influencing factor ‘in the 
acquiescence of the reactionary medi- 
cal “brass hats” in recognizing the Ne- 
gro sufficiently to establish a segre- 
gated station hospital. 


There is a third group, at times very 
vocal, who feel that regardless of the 


3 Editorial, ‘‘The Fort Huachuca Hospital,” 
Journal of National Medical Association. 34:159-60, 


above listed arguments we should not 
have accepted a “Jim Crow” set-up at 
Huachuca and that it has weakened 
and prolonged the fight for total inte- 
gration into the armed forces of the 
United States. They contend that we 
should have taken the stand against 
this just as many Negroes have taken 
the stand against contributing their 
blood to the Red Cross Blood Bank 
under a “Jim Crow” set up. 

The Manhattan Medical Society of 
New York composed of Negro physi- 
cians, demonstrated its militant atti- 
tude and fought against the discrimin- 
atory policies of the Army medical de- 
partment by adopting resolutions at a 
special meeting during March 1942. 
They sent telegrams of protest on the 
establishing of a “Jim Crow” hospital 
at Huachuca to the Surgeon General 
of the Army, to the President of the 
American Medical Association and 
other government officials, which read 
in part as follows: “Only through the 
abolition of discriminatory practices 
can the effective force of fourteen 
million American citizens be utilized. 
... We protest the establishment of 
any ‘Jim Crow’ hospital units by the 
War Department. We insist on recog- 
nition as physicians not segregated as 
Negro physicians. We are more than 
anxious to serve the country, but de- 
mand a democracy for which to work 
and fight.” Even strong and sharp con- 
demnation of Army and Navy dis- 
crimination against Negro physicians 
was voiced by the white New York 
county Medical Society. In a resolu- 
tion they asserted that qualified Ne- 
gro doctors have been commissioned 
only insofar as their services are re- 
quired for Negro troops. They went on 
record as favoring the use of Negro 
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physicians in all branches of the Army 
services. 

Even as late as August 1942 the 
question of Fort Huachuca was 
brought to the floor of the National 
Medical Association convention in ses- 
sion in Cleveland and open criticism 
was voiced against the segregated plan 
and especially over the appointment 
of Lt. Colonel Bousfield as command- 
ing officer since he was chairman of 
the Association’s Defense Committee. 
It was the sentiment of the House of 
Delegates that the organization was 
bitterly opposed to segregation in all 
branches of the armed forces. 

During September 1942 a sweeping 
reorganization of the Service Com- 
mand of the 9th Corps Area was an- 
nounced by the War Department 
which directed that Colonel E. B. 
Maynard, white, who is post Surgeon 
at Fort Huachuca, will have direct 
administrative authority over Lt. Col- 
onel Bousfield, who will still remain 
in charge of the all Negro Station Hos- 
pital No. 1. Likewise, the same rule 
placed Major Teabeau, supervisor of 
dental service, administratively re- 
sponsible to Lt. Colonel E. V. Stack- 
pole, white. This move, despite the fact 
that it is in accord with regular army 
organizational procedures, caused 
much speculation and again brought 
to the front the arguments of those 
who questioned in the first place the 
advisability of a segregated hospital. 
They argued that it takes the control 
and supervision of the all Negro hos- 
pital out of the hands of the Negro 
officer personnel. 

Whatever our views are on the wis- 
dom and racial benefits to be obtained 
by the establishment of the all Negro 
hospital at Huachuca we can cer- 


tainly find some justification in the 
fact that it does symbolize the success- 
ful effort for recognition of the Negro 
medical men and women by the Army. 
The fight for the integration of the 
Negro was lost, but at least, despite 
its segregated pattern, Fort Huachuca 
Hospital has the same plan of organi- 
zation, same ranks for officers, same 
equipment as prevails in other army 
hospitals of its type. . 

An interesting and quite paradoxical 
sidelight on the segregated situation 
at Fort Huachuca is the fact that it is 
reliably reported that white officers of 
the post and from other nearby posts 
bring their families to Station Hos- 
pital No. 1 for treatment, despite the 
fact that medical services are provided 
elsewhere for them, also that difficult 
cases which formerly were sent to 
other hospitals in the area are very 
often sent to Huachuca because of its 
proficient staff. The work the doctors 
are doing at Fort Huachuca is break- 
ing down racial taboos and proving a 
point that many Negro medical men 
have preached for years, that medical 
ability and professional performance 
can and will rise above narrow racial 
barriers. This is amply proven by the 
fact that there are thousands of the 
white race who voluntarily seek and 
accept professional services from Ne- 
gro doctors and dentists in private life, 
even in the South. Dr. Kenney,‘ Editor 
of the Journal of National Medical As- 
sociation, recently asked this question 
in an article in the National Negro 
Health News: “Thus, why in the in- 
terest of this democracy to which we 
have pledged our all in the interest of 
better racial relationship does the war 
Woke a Kenney. ‘‘The National Medical As- 


sociation Annual Meeting,’’ National Negro Health 
News, 10: No. 3, 1942, 
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department find it necessary to segre- 
gate Negro professional services?” To 
this we can add that in the large Uni- 
versity Medical centers and Municipal 
hospitals, especially in the North-and 
Middle West, white and Negro doctors 
are serving together on the staffs and 
faculties without friction, with under- 
standing and mutual appreciation; and 
Negro doctors are instructing white 
students in the clinics and at the hos- 
pital bedside, even utilizing white clin- 
ical material. 

The bi-racial attitude of the War 
Department in the utilization and in- 
tegration of the Negroes in the armed 
services is well confirmed by the resig- 
nation on January 31, of Judge Wil- 
liam Hastie, a Civilian Aide to the 
Secretary of War. Many of us know 
that the War Department was under 
no misapprehension concerning his at- 
titude when he accepted the appoint- 
ment. He frequently publicly stated 
that he was against discrimination and 
segregation and was for integration 
especially for officer training. While he 
did not succeed in correcting many of 
the evils, officers, especially in infan- 
try and artillery are being trained in 
mixed officer training schools, A total 
of 137 Negro medical, dental and 
veterinary officers have been and are 
being trained and graduated from the 
Medical Field Service School at Car- 
lisle Barracks. In addition 38 Negroes 
have been commissioned 2nd lieuten- 
ants through the Medical Administra- 
tive Officer Candidate School at the 
same place. In addition, two Negro 
officers, a major and a Ist lieutenant, 
have been enrolled in the Army Air 
Force School of Aviation Medicine at 
the Post Hospital of the Nashville 
Army Air Center, for training as Flight 








Surgeons. This proves that integration 
is possible and there was no need for a 
Negro officers medical training camp 


as in World War I. 


OTHER NEGRO-MANNED ARMY 
HosPITALs 


The hospital at Huachuca, while it 
is the largest, is not the only or the 
first Army hospital with a Negro med- 
ical staff. The hospital at the Air 
Corps Advance Flying School at Tus- 
kegee is the first Army hospital to 
have a Negro Staff. 

The Station Hospital at Camp Liv- 
ingstone, La., is served by a mixed 
staff and has a Negro personnel of 12 
medical officers, three captains and ten 
Ist lieutenants; one dentist, twenty- 
one officer nurses, two women dieti- 
tians, 188 medical enlisted men and 
100 civilian employees, out of a staff 
of 88 medical officers, 16 dentists, 98 
nurses, 324 enlisted men and 392 ci- 
vilian employees. The hospital is un- 
der the command of a white colonel 
and of course the wards are separate 
for Negroes. The Negro doctors par- 
ticipate in staff meetings and only re- 
cently one of the staff—Captain Ira 
McCown—reported on 100 operations 
done at the hospital. This proves that 
interracial medical service is possible. 
In addition, Negro medical officers are 
stationed at Fort Devens, Fort Riley, 
Fort Custer, and Fort Bragg. 


THE Necro NuRSE 


The Negro nurse like the Negro doc- 
tor and dentist has had some part in 
all of our wars. The work of the prac- 
tical Negro nurse during the War of 
the Rebellion, serving both the North 
and the South, is well known. The Ne- 
gro nurse participated in the Spanish 
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American War even where there was 
little or no participation by Negro doc- 
tors. Until World War II, Negro nurses 
were only used in small numbers. Dur- 
ing World War I, there were only 18 
nurses called to active duty and only 
then after a long fight with the Ameri- 
can Red Cross for recognition. Finally 
a statement authorized by the War 
Department was made by Dr. Emmett 
J. Scott,> the Special Assistant to the 
Secretary of War, that “Orders were 
issued Monday by the War Depart- 
ment to the office of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the Army which will enable 
Colored nurses who may have been 
registered by the American Red Cross 
Society to render service for their own 
race in the Army. Colored nurses will 
be assigned to Base Hospitals already 
established at cantonments.” These 
were assigned in small numbers to base 
hospitals in cantonments where large 
numbers of Negro troops were in train- 
ing. We find in the records that nine 
were assigned to Camp Grant, Illinois. 
General Pershing was asked by cable 
if Negro nurses could be utilized to 
advantage in the A.E.F. The question 
was most regrettedly settled by the 
Armistice and despite the fact that 
more than 100 Negro nurses applied 
for active service, the story of service 
that Negro nurses might have ren- 
dered on the battle fields of France 
cannot be told. It may be revealing to 
many of you that the Triage Hospital 
of the 92nd Division at Millery, 
France manned almost entirely by 
Negro officers, had four white nurses, 
two having been born in the South, 
who served under Negro medical of- 
ficers with complete cooperation and 





*Emmett J. Seott, The American Negro in the 
World War, p. 378, 1919. 


understanding and rendered untiring 
and sympathetic services to the 
wounded and sick “black boys in 
khaki”—again proving that the Ne- 
gro and white integration is possible 
and that Negro doctors and white 
nurses can work together without fric- 
tion and misunderstanding in Army 
hospitals as well as in civilian hospit- 
als and practice. Despite this proof 
the War Department has just an- 
nounced that 30,000 additional nurses 
will be needed in 1943. No further 
Negro nurses would be sought. There 
are now more than 200 young Negro 
graduate nurses wearing the uniform 
of Army nurses and commissioned as 
first and second lieutenants. Negro 
nurses are not only stationed at Fort 
Huachuca, but also at Tuskegee Air 
Base Hospital, at Fort Bragg, N.C., 
and at Camp Livingstone, La. In April 
it was announced that a hospital had 
been established in Liberia in March 
1942 with a mixed staff of Negro doc- 
tors and nurses. This becomes the first 
US. military hospital in a foreign 
zone to have a staff of Negro doctors 
and nurses. We all read with much 
satisfaction recently of the arrival in 
North Africa of thirty Negro nurses 
with the Negro medical unit of nine 
Negro doctors. Thus it took another 
war to give Negro nurses a chance to 
demonstrate their worth on the battle 
fields. 


NEGROES IN THE MEDICAL SERVICES IN 
Worip Wars I anp II 


It must be quite apparent to you 
now that the Negro doctor, dentist 
and nurse have had larger and fuller 
participation in World War II. There 
are a number of factors that account 
for this. 
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First, the magnitude of this world 
conflict utilizes a larger number of 
Negro troops and, on the basis of a 
racial ratio, there would be need for a 
larger number of medical personnel. 

Second, Negro medical men and 
women are better and more actively 
organized and unlike in other wars 
are ready with their liaison committee 
to demand more equitable participa- 
tion. 

Three, the past 25 years have seen 
a renaissance in the Negro medical 
profession. There is a “New Negro” 
doctor, dentist and nurse. Despite the 
decrease in the number of Negro grad- 
uates in medicine, he has been receiv- 
ing longer residential clinical training 
following graduation; hospital affilia- 
tions have increased and more oppor- 
tunities for postgraduate training have 
become available. Twenty-five years 
ago the percentage of Negro doctors 
who availed themselves of internship 
was low. In fact there were not suf- 
ficient available places, but today 
there are more accredited internships 
than candidates. Residencies for spe- 
cialized training were negligible; now 
our “so called” Negro hospitals have 
become accredited for residencies as 
well as internships and in addition 
many of the best and larger munici- 
pally owned and university controlled 
medical centers in the North and Mid- 
dle West are accepting Negroes: Post- 
graduate study has been made avail- 
able through the philanthropic boards. 
Negro medical men are spending from 
two to five years in training. As a re- 
sult more of our medical men are qual- 
ifying for specialization by being cer- 
tified after rigid examinations by na- 


tional accrediting boards. What we are 
trying to tell you is that when this 
present crisis arose the Negro doctor 
was ready to fill any position in the 
medical forces of the Army, both in 
the field and at the base hospital. 

There is of course the same general 
pattern of racial segregation in World 
War II, as in World War I, but we 
know that you will agree with me that 
since there has been no “Jim Crow” 
officers training camp, there has been 
some advance in integration, as wit- 
nessed at Carlisle Barracks. There have 
been efforts at integration at Camp 
Livingstone, even if Negro medical 
personnel has been confined to service 
in segregated wards. There have been 
higher ranks given our medical men 
and promotions have been fairly gen- 
erous. It was an unwritten law in the 
last war that no Negro medical men 
would be commissioned above the rank 
of Captain. We are quite convinced 
that the Negro medical officer, the Ne- 
gro dental officer, the Negro officer 
nurse and the Negro medical enlisted 
man with his new technical training, 
will come out of this war benefited 
scientifically and professionally appre- 
ciated, but we are not convinced that 
the ideals of democracy have been ad- 
hered to sufficiently to prove that racial 
integration is possible and feasible. We 
are very much afraid that today there 
is a noticeable and harmful tendency, 
not only in the armed forces, but else- 
where to look upon equal bi-racial ar- 
rangements as a solution to all our 
interracial problems. Unless we awake 
to the realization that this plan is not 
a solution there is no likelihood that it 
will be lessened after the war. 
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Cuapter VIII 


THE NEGRO IN THE UNITED STATES NAVY, MARINE CORPS 
AND COAST GUARD 


Joun W. Davis 


At best this statement can serve 
only as an introduction to the subject 
of Negro participation in the U. S. 
Navy, Marine Corps and Coast Guard 
in World Wars I and II. Factual data 
covering the use of Negroes in these 
services in the first World War are 
meager and, for the current second 
World War, the continuation of the 
first, are buried for the most part in 
“military secrets.” The plan to be fol- 
lowed herein is to open the subject in 
the hope that later, more objective 
and detailed treatment may be accord- 
ed it. The limitations imposed in the 
subject of this paper will cause to be 
omitted from it consideration of Ne- 
groes, slave and free, who fought with 
credit and honor in the American Rev- 
olution against the British in the Con- 
tinental Navy. Some of the Negroes 
volunteered, some were drafted; and 
others served as substitutes for their 
masters. Following the Spanish- 
American War, limited Negro partici- 
pation in the Navy has frequently 
dimmed the democratic hopes of Ne- 
groes. Often they have had to fight for 
their inclusion in various branches of 
the service. 

A global war has resulted in an ac- 
celerated induction of Negroes into 
armed forces. Of 1,080,000 or more 
Negroes to be called, the Army will 
get approximately 835,000 while the 
remainder will go to the Navy, Air 
Forces, Coast Guard, Marines, and 

1Luther P. Jackson, Virginia Negro Soldiers 


and Seamen in the American Revolution, Journ 
of Negro History, 27: No. 8, J] 1942. 





other services.? The exigencies of war 
demand the increasing use of Negroes 
in the armed services and the adjust- 
ment of policies to permit this. It is 
the liberation of governmental policy 
that makes the path toward a func- 
tioning democracy hazardous at times 
for minorities. It has thus been 
through hard won decisions that Ne- 
groes have gained an increased par- 
ticipation in the armed forces. 


Tue Navy 


Popular feeling in America, which 
was expressed in the words, “millions 
for defense; not one cent for tribute,” 
led to the building up of a Navy and 
the establishment of a separate Navy 
Department in 1798. From 1789 until 
1798 the Navy was administered by 
the War Department.’ From April 30, 
1798, when Benjamin Stoddert was 
appointed its first Secretary, until 
now, the Navy has achieved nobly in 
protecting our nation, When given the 
opportunity, Negroes have added to 
the prestige, standing and fighting 
spirit of the Navy. 


Negroes in Navy in World War I 


During the European War the total 
enlistments in the Navy numbered 
435,398 and of this number 5,328 were 
Negroes. The latter were divided as 
follows: 





2 The Pittehasgh Courier—Ma 20, 1943 

3 Outstanding Events in U. S. Naval History— 
compiled by Captain D. W. Bagley, U. S. Navy. 

*Information supplied by D. W. Knox, Captain, 
U.S.N. (Ret.) Officer in charge, Office of Naval 
Records and Library—Navy Department. 
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No information is on file concern- 
ing the recruitment policy or the poli- 
cies with regard to promotion and rat- 
ings of Negroes in this period.* In 
World War I Negroes served in the 
Navy as messmen, water tenders, elec- 
tricians, gunner’s mates and coal pas- 
sers.° Such service was more limited in 
scope than that which engaged Ne- 
groes who served in the Navy prior to 
the Spanish-American War-.® It is sig- 
nificant that the largest number of 
Negroes on record in the Navy is to 
be found in connection with the Civil 
War when the freedom of Negroes was 
at stake. 


Negroes in Navy in World War II 


Negro participation was broadened 
on April 7, 1942 when Frank Knox, 
Secretary of the Navy announced that 
agreement had been reached to accept 
Negroes for general service in the 
Navy. Negro volunteers likewise 
would be accepted for enlistment for 
general service in the reserve com- 
ponents of the U.S. Marine Corps and 
the U.S. Coast Guard. It was made 
clear that the same physical and men- 
tal entrance standards required of all 
Navy personnel would be required of 
Negroes. It was added that Negro 
sailors would be utilized for duty in 


5 Bureau of Curriculum, Board of Education— 
City of Chicago—’42, p. 46. 

The Office of Public Relations of the Navy 
Department furnishes the following information, 
on the services of Negroes in the U. S. Navy: 
“During the Revolutionary War the number of sea- 
men employed was from 5000 to 10,000, probably 
an average of 6000, making a total enlistment of 
about 15,000, of which 1500 were colored. During 
the War of 1812, an average of 7500 seamen; 
total of 15,000, of which over 1500 were Negroes. 
During the Mexican War, a total of 12,000, of 
which 1000 were Negroes. During the Civil War, a 
total of 118,044, of which 30,000 were Negroes. 
During the Spanish-American War, a total of 
24,123, of which 2000 were Negroes.” (Letters 
from W. Marvin McCarthy, Lieutenant Com- 
Prey ay U.S.N.R., Press Officer—February 18, 


District craft of various kinds, in war- 
time activities around shore establish- 
ments, in Navy yards, and in Navy’s 
new construction crews and companies 
which would be employed in develop- 
ing bases outside the United States 
continental limits. The Secretary’s an- 
nouncement on April 7, 1942 pointed 
out that the recruiting of Negroes for 
service in the messman branch would 
be continued without change or inter- 
ruption. However, the messman branch 
of the service was discontinued shortly 
after the Secretary’s announcement 
and later became known as “stewards, 
first, second and third class.” 

The actual recruiting of Negroes for 
this new and experimental Navy plan 
began on June 1, 1942 when facilities 
at the Great Lakes Naval Training 
Station were ready to accommodate 
approximately 1,000 trainees a month. 
A separate or special unit within the 
Great Lakes Naval Training Station 
at Great Lakes, Illinois, designated as 
“Camp Robert Smalls” was arranged 
for the training of Negro recruits. The 
camp is named after Robert Smalls, a 
Negro who served in the Civil War 
with great distinction in the U.S. Navy 
as pilot and later as Captain of the 
Confederate Transport, Planter. Suc- 
cessful trainees are sent from Camp 
Robert Smalls to Hampton Institute, 
Virginia, another Naval training sta- 
tion set-up for Negroes. Recruits who 
do not qualify for Hampton Institute 
or other vocational schools are as- 
signed to sea duty, to Naval ammuni- 
tion depots, or to the operating com- 
pany at Great Lakes Naval Training 
Station. Negro enlistees for construc- 
tion battalion assignments enter the 
Naval Training Station at Norfolk, 
Virginia for duty in the construction 
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activities of the Bureau of Yards and 
Docks. 

General Service training for Ne- 
groes who enter the Navy calls for 
eight weeks of recruit training at 
Camp Robert Smalls with the oppor- 
tunity to qualify for training in voca- 
tional schools. Those who qualify for 
further school training are eligible for 
one of three groups—a sixteen weeks’ 
course to become gunners, quartermas- 
ters, yeomen, storekeepers and cooks; 
a sixteen weeks’ course to become 
radiomen and signalmen; or a four 
weeks’ course to become armed guards. 
The enlistees who successfully com- 
plete the advanced training course at 
Hampton Institute, and those from 
the first group at Great Lakes Station, 
are to be assigned to activities at sea 
and ashore. Enlistees at Hampton In- 
stitute are trained to be electricians, 
carpenters, shipfitters, machinists, 
metalsmiths, firemen and cooks.” 

The Navy trains its Negro recruits 
and enlistees according to a racially 
segregated pattern and in addition has 
made it explicit that Negroes can serve 
in segregated units and only under 
white officers for some time to come.’ 
In addition the Navy plans do not 
contemplate at least for the present 
the training of Negro naval officers. 
The practice of the Navy in commis- 
sioning white men as officers from bi- 
racial faculties in a Negro college and 
refusing to commission equally quali- 
fied men of color from the same facul- 
ty points up a Navy policy in an ugly 
way. All of this results in a low ceil- 
ing for Negro participation in the 
Navy. This policy of exclusion has 





Navy Press and Radio Release My 20, 1942. 

Walter White, ‘‘What the Negro Thinks of 
the Army,” The Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, S 1942 p. 67. 


caused many thoughtful Negroes to 
wonder whether the recent action of 
the Navy to enlist Negroes in capaci- 
ties other than “steward, first, second 
and third class” (messman) is to re- 
main a feeble gesture. 

A committee was authorized by the 
Conference of Presidents of Negro 
Land-Grant Colleges on June 23, 1942, 
to approach the Secretary of the Navy 
on the subject of the selection of man- 
power for use in the Navy based upon 
efficiency and training without regard 
to race. 

This committee requested that: 


I. Negro colleges be immediately author- 
ized to participate in the V, I program; 

II. Negro students in white colleges which 
have been approved to give such train- 
ing be allowed to participate as other 
students; 

III. Equitable provisions be made for pros- 
pective Negro enlistees to receive rat- 
ings through examinations as are now 
made for prospective white enlistees.’ 

The number of thousands of Negroes 
now in the Navy is a military secret. 
These loyal Americans are fighting for 
a democracy and freedom which hold 
for them no ceiling to limit their par- 
ticipation in it. 


MarInE Corps 


The United States Marine Corps 
was organized in 1775 by an Act of 
the Continental Congress and is an 
integral part of the Navy. The Ma- 
rine Corps, in general, performs the 
following duties: (1) maintains as a 
part of the U.S. Fleet a mobile force 
in immediate readiness for use in oper- 
ations involving shore objectives; (2) 
maintains Marine detachments as a 
part of ships’ crews on cruisers, air- 


® Martin D. Jenkins, The Negro CoBape Fights 
for Democracy. The Negro College versus the United 
States Navy. THE JOURNAL oF NEGRO EpucarION, 
11; 570-4, O 1942. 
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craft carriers, and battleships; (3) 
provides forces for the protection of 
American lives and property abroad; 
and (4) provides garrisons for the 
safeguarding of Navy yards and Navy 
stations in the United States and in 
the outlying possessions. 

The Marines have served in every 
war in which the United States has 
been engaged, They serve on land, at 
sea, and in the air. They work ashore 
as infantrymen, artillerymen, machine 
gunners, radio operators, drivers, and 
artisans to guard Naval property. In 
the Fleet they man the secondary bat- 
teries or torpedo defense guns and the 
anti-aircraft guns; in aviation, they 
serve as airplane mechanics, motor ex- 
perts, pilots, observers, bankers, rig- 
gers or signalmen.’® 


Negroes in the Marine Corps in World 
Wars I and II 


It is difficult to secure reliable data 
on the number of Negroes who served 
in the Marine Corps in World War I. 
Breaking a tradition of 167 years, the 
Marine Corps began the enlistment of 
Negroes on June 1, 1942. Three months 
later, the first group of 1,200 volun- 
teers from all sections of the country 
began their training at the 51st Com- 
posite Defense Battalion at Montford 
Point, Camp Lejeune—Mammoth Ma- 
rine Training Reservation at New 
River, N.C. The Marine Corps Head- 
quarters announced plans to recruit 
10,000 Negroes, 

Following the basic training period 
of seven weeks the Negro recruits are 
permitted to select a branch of service. 
As a result some have received train- 


This statement was approved by the U. S. 
Marine Corps on March 16, 1942, Federal Secur- 
ity Agency, U. S. Office of Education, Vocational 
Division, Bull. No. 221, p. 81. 


ing in anti-aircraft and artillery work, 
communications, machine gun and 
small artillery. Others chose head- 
quarters, transport, personnel, depot, 
and steward work. Regardless of 
choice, however, all of the Negro Ma- 
rines are taught to use seven different 
weapons of war. In November 1942 the 
Marine Corps began enlisting Negro 
recruits to be trained as occupational 
specialists for accountants, telephone 
operators, radio maintenance and re- 
pairmen, electricians, warehouse men, 
machinists, clerks, musicians, truck 
drivers, mechanics and cooks and bak- 
ers. Of the Negro Marines under his 
command at the New River, N.C. 
Camp Lejeune Colonel Samuel A. 
Woods, Jr., points out: “I have found 
that any soldier anywhere will respond 
to his duties if treated like a human 
being. The same is true of the Negro 
Marines as of all other persons in the 
service.? Negro Marines are already 
serving in various parts of the world 
and great interest will be manifested 
in the policies which will be used in 
promoting and upgrading them. 

The record of H. Mulzac who is 
serving in the Merchant Marine as 
Captain of the new Liberty Ship has 
drawn international commendation. 
The Booker T. Washington is operated 
by the War Shipping Administration 
under Navy jurisdiction. Representa- 
tives of many nations make up the 
crew of The Booker T. Washington.” 
The attitude of the crew is expressed 
as follows: “Ours is a happy ship and 
an efficient one. That is because Mul- 
zac is a good skipper.” A Negro cap- 
tain and a colored and white crew are 
in charge of the S.S. Frederick Doug- 





11 Office of War Information—Release—Navy 
Department, N 418. 
Office of War Informati Rel N 285. 
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lass which was launched on May 22, 
1943."* 


NEGROES IN THE UNITED STATES 
Coast GUARD 


The United States Coast Guard is a 
part of the military forces of the 
United States as well as being the Fed- 
eral Maritime police agency. In peace- 
time it operates under the Treasury 
Department but in wartime it is a part 
of the Navy. On November 2, 1941, 
the Coast Guard was transferred to 
the Navy Department. 

The activities of the Coast Guard 
consist of maintaining cutters, air 
force, lighthouses, patrol boats, coast 
guard academy, lightships, ice patrol, 
buoys, disaster-relief service, weather 
patrol, ice-breaking service, shore sta- 
tions, communications net work, Ber- 
ing Sea patrol, radio beacons, mari- 
time service, a reserve, and an aux- 
iliary. Until November 1941 the Coast 
Guard had a total strength of 23,879 
persons, a civilian personnel of 4,990 
and a fleet of 282 vessels. A recent law 
increased the authorized strength to 
60,000 enlisted men and 2,400 com- 
missioned officers.’* 

A few Negroes have been in the 
Coast Guard service since World War 
I but after April 7, 1942 when the 
Navy announced that Negro volun- 
teers would be accepted for general 
service in the reserve components of 
the Coast Guard many Negroes have 
become connected with the Service, 

Recruits of all races train, work, 
study and play together at the US. 
Training Station at Manhattan Beach, 
N.Y.° Here recruits are given inten- 





3 Office of War Information—Release—N 446. 
“This statement was approved by the U. 8S. 
Coast Guard on March 22, 1942 Federal Security 
Agency—U. 8S. Office of Education—Vocational 
—. saya ot. . “ 
ce of War Information—Navy Department 
—Release N 295. 


sive four-weeks’ courses in seamanship, 
signaling, knot tieing, life saving and 
life boat handling. An all Negro crew 
was stationed for awhile at Pea Is- 
land, N.C. This indicates a pattern of 
utilization of Negro Coast Guardsmen. 


WAVES AND SPARS 


Negro women have been members 
and officers of the Women’s Army 
Auxiliary Corps since its formation in 
1942. After the training period was 
over these women were assigned tasks 
which are vital to the functions of the 
military establishment. To date Negro 
women have not been enlisted to be- 
come a part of the WAVES or SPARS. 
Negro women have no part in the 
Navy Nursing Corps. The Secretary 
of the Navy has indicated that the 
Navy at this time does not have any 
substantial body of Negro men avail- 
able or qualified for general service 
at.sea and because of this there is no 
occasion to replace Negro enlisted per- 
sonnel by Negro women enlisted in 
the Women’s Reserve. Thus Negro 
women must wait to do their part in 
the organizations of WAVES and 
SPARS. 


GENERAL CONCLUSION 


Our national existence is imperiled 
in a global conflict. National unity 
based upon high morale among all 
groups is necessary for our democratic 
success. Now is the time to eliminate 
divisive prejudices so as to guarantee 
the enthusiastic participation of all 
elements of the population. The segre- 
gated patterns of training and usages 
to which Negroes are subjected in the 
Navy hurt the morale of Negro fight- 
ing men. This issue involves the moral 
standing of America in the concert of 
world nations. 





Cuaprer IX 


RACE RELATIONS IN THE ARMED SERVICES OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Water WHITE 


A comparison of race relations in 
our armed forces in World War I and 
World War II is a canvas which is 
neither white nor black. It is an in- 
determinate gray with tiny patches of 
light here and there which highlight 
the gray. There are other factors 
which made the canvas look dark dur- 
ing the last war which cause it today 
to be, to quote James Weldon John- 
son’s “The Creation,” “darker than a 
hundred midnights down in a cypress 
swamp.” 

Let us examine first the modest 
gains which have been made partly 
because of a growing awareness of the 
truth that either the privileges of 
democracy must be given to all men 
or none will enjoy them, and partly 
due to political and other pressures. 
No other factor has contributed as 
much to more decent human relations 
between white and Negro members of 
the armed services than the War De- 
partment’s establishment of Officer 
Candidate Schools in which men are 
being trained irrespective of race, 
creed, color or national origin. I have 
visited some of these schools in the 
deep South. I have had the opportun- 
ity there to talk not only with Negro 
officer candidates, but with many 
white ones who, prior to induction 
into the Army, had never had the op- 
portunity to know or even talk with 
Negroes of approximately equal edu- 
cational, economic, and family back- 
ground. The results of such contacts 
have been phenomenally far-reaching 
in a number of instances. Some of the 


white officers have begun to challenge 
the concept held by white officers and 
soldiers of the Negro as an inferior, 
mentally deficient individual. Some of 
them have been shocked to learn of the 
mistreatment of Negro officers and sol- 
diers and have become vocal and ac- 
tive against such mistreatment. Some 
of them have requested service with 
colored troops and have urged the es- 
tablishment of mixed units in the 
Army as a step towards the abolition 
of segregation. Equally significant has 
been the effect upon colored officers, 
many of whom have for the first time 
learned that not all white Americans 
are anti-Negro. 

In contrast with World War I, the 
training given to Negro officers has 
been distinctly better than given them 
at the segregated Des Moines training 
school of 1917-18. In today’s mixed 
camps and schools, the Negro officer 
candidate has received identical train- 
ing. In addition, far more of them 
have been trained than in the last war 
and will undoubtedly give a corre- 
spondingly better account of them- 
selves if the present conflict lasts for 
several years, as it is now apparent 
it will last. 

The media of the radio and the 
motion picture, which were infant in- 
dustries and means of communication 
of ideas in 1917-18, have also been a 
distinct advantage in the present con- 
flict on the matter of race and race 
relations, A number of the official films 
made by the War Department, the 
Motion Picture Division of the Office 
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of War Information, and other govern- 
ment agencies have pictured Negro 
soldiers, factory and farm workers, 
and other participants in the war ef- 
fort. They have been shown not only 
working in segregated all-Negro units, 
but they have been pictured in some 
instances working, fighting, and dying 
together with fellow Americans who 
are white. One of the significant 
phases of this picturization has been 
the acceptance by the general public 
of it with not only a complete absence 
of hostility, but with enthusiastic ap- 
proval. Time after time theatre audi- 
ences have remained silent when white 
troops or factory workers are shown 
on the screen only to burst into ap- 
plause or other audible approval when 
Negro soldiers or workers are seen. 
Another contribution to decent and in- 
telligent race relations has been the 
publication of pocket guides for the 
use and education of soldiers being 
sent to remote places of the world 
inhabited by allies of different speech, 
color, religion, and other distinguish- 
ing characteristics. 

I have before me as I write pocket 
guides to West Africa, New Zealand, 
India, China, Egypt, North Africa, 
New Caledonia, Australia, and Syria. 
Exquisite tact is used in skirting race 
prejudice as such in most of these. But, 
fortunately, the issue is not avoided 
altogether. For example, in the pocket 
guide to West Africa, the importance 
of that strategically situated area in 
the defeat of Hitler and the Axis is 
stressed with the opening sentence. 
American soldiers are told that “Ex- 
cept for men in uniform, you will see 
few white faces in West Africa. There 
are practically no white settlers and 
most of the white men are government 


officials, traders, or missionaries; there 
are few white women... . They [the 
Africans and the whites] will be very 
friendly to you and will expect in re- 
turn only that you respect them and 
their way of doing things. Good will 
towards America is a valuable asset 
and you will want to protect it. You 
will understand that not only you as 
an individual but also your nation will 
be judged by how you act and what 
you say. Even this brief introduction 
to West Africa, its people, and customs 
may aid you in avoiding anything that 
might stir up suspicion or even hatred 
of Americans—and thus serve Hitler’s 
cause.” 

Later American soldiers are re- 
minded that “West Africans are not 
savages nor are they naked—though 
outside of towns many of them don’t 
wear much—the point is, of course, 
that though darker than most peoples 
you know, and differing considerably 
in the way they eat, dress and live, 
the West Africans are pretty much 
like people all over the world . . . many 
of them are well-educated. Some hold 
college and professional degrees from 
universities in Europe and the United 
States. Many have been converted to 
Christianity and live in their bunga- 
lows and have gardens just as you do 
at home. They have their own news- 
papers, churches, forums, political or- 
ganizations, labor unions, social and 
athletic clubs . . . Africans are no 
lazier than other people in tropical 
climates. . . . There are groups of edu- 
cated young Africans who are very 
proud of their race and of their coun- 
try. They are somewhat more sensitive 
to slurs and insults than others. It is 
best not to discuss political issues with 


them. They look with hope on the 
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future and expect a new deal after the 
war. But educated West Africans are 
fully aware of Hitler’s designs on 
Africa and the Nazi scorn for the 
black people, They know of the false 
Nazi theory of ‘master’ and ‘slave’ 
races, They are vigorously anti-Hit- 
ler.” 

Later, American soldiers are told: 
“Race prejudice against the African 
or against American Negro troops in 
Africa would be a good way to turn 
the African against us. Everyone is 
entitled to his own prejudices, but it 
would be only sensible for those who 
have them to keep them under cover 
when such high stakes as the war and 
men’s lives are on the table. None of 
us wants to aid Hitler.” 

I have quoted at length from the 
pocket guide on West Africa because 
in simply written admonitions like 
those quoted, American soldiers and 
others are warned repeatedly against 
exhibition of any prejudices or notions 
on racial superiority they may hold 
against brown, yellow, or black allies. 
It is too early as I write to appraise 
the extent of the good which such 
counsel has done, but there are those 
who believe that friction has been kept 
down and _ embarrassing clashes 
avoided by these and other warnings 
against race prejudice. The War De- 
partment has been urged repeatedly 
to prepare similar guides to indoctri- 
nate or inoculate members of the 
armed forces against prejudice 
towards their fellow citizens in the 
United States, and particularly in the 
South. But as far as can be learned, 
at this time, this question is too close 
to home and politically too explosive 
for such treatment. 

A fourth potent contributing factor 


to a more just and sane view of race 
in this War as compared with the last 
one is the global nature of the con- 
flict. As long as the United Nations 
are fighting white enemies like Hitler 
and Mussolini, bitterness based on 
race against our Japanese enemies on 
the basis of color is being minimized. 
What may develop after Germany has 
been defeated and when the colored 
Japanese are our sole opponents can- 
not be forecast now. But it is reason- 
able to suppose that the use of the 
word “yellow” as an epithet will be 
greatly increased. Fortunately, the 
fact that China is also a colored na- 
tion has been emphasized repeatedly 
to the American people by leaders of 
public opinion like Wendell Willkie 
and Pearl Buck. This has served to 
offset or reduce the tendency to hate 
and berate the Japanese because they 
are a colored people and not because 
they are our enemies. 

But over and above these imme- 
diate considerations is the knowledge 
dawning upon the American people 
that white peoples constitute a minor- 
ity in the world; that the refusal of 
the Burmese, Indians and others to 
fight for continuation of British im- 
perialism; the importance to the well- 
being of the United States of the 
Islands of the Caribbean inhabited by 
colored people, and of South America 
to that same well-being; and the mili- 
tant restiveness of thirteen million 
American Negroes constitute a global 
race problem which must be solved if 
the war is to be won and if future 
wars are to be averted. Pearl Buck 
voiced this superbly in her famous let- 
ter to the New York Times in No- 
vember, 1941, when she wrote, “The 
importance of facing the situation be- 
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tween colored and white people in our 
own country is two-fold—it is upon 
this rock that our ship of democracy 
may go down first, and upon this rock, 
too, that all peoples may divide into 
the ultimate enmity. Everywhere in 
the world the colored peoples are ask- 
ing each other if they must forever 
endure the arrogant ruling white race. 
They feel they have been very long 
patient, but they cannot be patient 
forever and they will not. In India, 
such men as Nehru, only recently re- 
leased from jail; in our own country 
colored Americans, as intelligent and 
well educated as Nehru, barred by 
their color alone from an equal chance 
with white Americans to earn living 
or to defend democracy—there is a 
deep, subtle, dangerous relationship 
between them, We are foolish if we 
do not realize it.” 

This wise advice—and that of others 
like Wendell Willkie in his Chung- 
king speech and in his One World, 
more than a million copies of which 
have been bought by Americans as I 
write one month after its publication 
—are being echoed with increasing 
vigor and frequency in editorials and 
public utterances by more enlightened 
leaders of public opinion. True it is 
that they are offset by the pronounce- 
ments—and far more often by unpub- 
licized acts—of those who are deter- 
mined at all cost to perpetuate im- 
perialism based on race and other 
factors. Churchill’s “We intend to hold 
on to what we have,” and “I was not 
appointed his Majesty’s First Minis- 
ter to preside at the liquidation of the 
British Empire” are examples of the 
latter. The eventual factor in this 
clash of ideals, though it sounds and 
is cynical to say so, will depend in 


large measure upon how long the war 
lasts and how precarious is the plight 
of the white nations of the earth. The 
ebb and flow of such opinion affects 
race relations within the armed forces 
of the United States though the time 
lag before they percolate down to spe- 
cific policies and conditions is consid- 
erable. 

A fifth major determinant of race 
relations in the armed services is the 
ability to influence attitudes by Ne- 
groes themselves. Since 1918, schools, 
colleges, and universities have poured 
forth a steadily increasing stream of 
trained Negro men and women. As 
doctors, teachers, ministers, trade 
unionists, and business men, the ma- 
jority of these have plowed back the 
education they have received. For good 
or ill, depending upon the character 
and ability of the individual, this 
training has served as a leaven of the 
racial lump. Negroes in 1943 know 
far better than those of 1917-18 what 
their rights are as citizens. They have 
seen the futility of appeasement and 
segregation. They are better organized 
to obtain what is rightfully theirs. 
They have learned slowly and pain- 
fully the lesson that if their lot is to 
be improved, it is they who must do 
the major part of the job. Along with 
this growth of racial self-consciousness 
and self-assertion, not always as 
wisely expressed as it might have been, 
has been an increase in the number of 
whites in colleges and in adult life who 
have become aware of the problem of 
race and the necessity of a solution. 

But public reaction has been in only 
a minority of cases enlightened and 
favorable to the Negro’s aspirations. 
His increasing intelligence and ag- 
gressiveness have produced in many 
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of the Negro’s enemies and in some 
who before were merely passive, a 
bitterness of reaction which is reflected 
in Army camps all over the country, 
especially in the South. Determined, 
well organized, and apparently well- 
financed movements are underway to 
teach Northern Negroes who are sent 
to Southern training camps their 
“place.” Southern politicians cold- 
bloodedly utilize the Negro issue to 
advance their own campaign to domi- 
nate the Government and national af- 
fairs not only on racial issues, but on 
economic and political ones as well, 
though as far as can be learned, such 
movements are numerically small at 
present, Organizations of neo-Ku Klux 
Klan form and philosophy bearing 
such titles as “Christian American” 
industriously sow the seeds of racial 
hatred for the purpose of keeping the 
Negro soldiers and civilians in their 
“place” during the war and to demon- 
strate now and after an armistice is 
signed that there shall be no change 
in the Negro’s status. 

There is no proof and probably no 
way of proving that “incidents” are 
deliberately provoked by these groups. 
But there are suspicious circumstances 
in abundance to indicate a concerted 
plan first to keep Negro soldiers, es- 
pecially those from Northern states, 
in their “place,” and to “educate” 
Northern white soldiers while in the 
South to look down on and hate Ne- 


groes. Evidence of the success of such 
efforts whether they be deliberate or 
not, is appalling at times. Timorous- 
ness on the part of heads of War and 
Navy Departments and of other Gov- 
ernmental agencies, including the 
President, contributes measurably to 
this pessimistic outlook. What has 
been done to date is in many respects 
admirable. But repeatedly high Goy- 
ernment officials echo the phrase, “We 
are not fighting this war to effect so- 
cial changes; we are fighting the war 
to win it.” Efforts to show them that 
unless social changes are effected dur- 
ing a period such as that created by 
war, other wars will inevitably follow, 
have proved in the main to'be un- 
availing. Wars have come in large 
measure because of ignorance and 
greed and hatred based upon them. 
Again let me be realist and cynic in 
saying that such improvements in race 
relations between World Wars I and 
II as have occurred are slight and may 
prove to be ephemeral unless the pres- 
sure of public opinion forces those who 
lead the United Nations to take more 
drastic action to remove the causes of 
war. Radio programs and moving pic- 
tures and guides to soldiers are an 
excellent beginning towards under- 
standing which can bring about peace 
and without which war is inevitable. 
I see few signs that the leaders of our 
government have any intention of tak- 
ing such steps. 
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Cuapter X 


THE MORALE OF THE NEGRO IN THE ARMED SERVICES OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


P. L. Prattis 


“Goddam it! I’m goin’ to break up 
you M.P.’s beating us colored sol- 
diers!’? Pvt. Ned Turman, just before 
he blurted out the above threat on a 
crowded bus in Fayetteville, North 
Carolina, shortly after midnight, Au- 
gust 12, 1941, had seized a pistol from 
a white military policeman who had 
struck him. He had also snatched him- 
self free of the soldier policeman’s 
grasp. Two of the military policemen 
were shot. They were white, Later, 
Pvt. Turman was shot fatally through 
the back. The investigation conducted 
by the Inspector General’s office dis- 
closed that Pvt. Turman did not shoot 
the policemen, but Negro soldiers on 
the bus generally believed he did. 
They were proud of him for it. 

Pvt. Ned Turman, the central figure 
in the notorious Fort Bragg riot, was 
the first black soldier to risk and give 
his life in protest against the treat- 
ment of the black man in the Army 
after the United States began to pre- 
pare for war. 

Turman had given his life in the 
heat of a bloody battle between Ne- 
gro soldiers and white military police- 
men, but a few days later, a Negro 
sergeant, a college graduate and an 
all-American football star, calmly 
stated: 

“If I’ve got to die, I might as well 
die right here fighting for myself as 
to go abroad and die fighting for some- 
body else.’”? 





1 Author’s private notes. 
3 Ibid, 


Before the author heard the above 
statement, he had visited twenty-six 
Army camps and talked with colored 
soldiers, But that was the first time 
he had ever heard any Negro soldier 
talk like that. He has heard the same 
statement many times since. 

The morale of the Negro in the 
armed services of the United States is 
an amalgam composed of his tendency 
to share the general popular reaction 
to the challenge of war and death and 
his reaction to the special treatment 
he is the victim of in the Army and 
Navy. Many factors in the armed 
services and outside have made the 
Negro service man a victim of split 
morale. 

William Jennings Bryan, the great 
orator and able protagonist of “lost 
causes,” once proclaimed that if any 
foreign power threatened America, a 
million Americans would spring to her 
defense overnight. Bryan, of course, 
had in mind white Americans and he 
spoke at a time when the population 
was just about three-quarters of what 
it was at the time of the Japanese 
“sneak attack” on Pearl Harbor. But, 
even so, Americans had to be coaxed 
and coerced to the defense of their 
country. The reports are scant, if they 
exist at all, of Americans waiting at 
their front doors for the mail man to 
bring them their invitation to join 
Uncle Sam’s fighters. 

Although the bare facts seem to de- 
tract from the patriotism of the aver- 
age American, the chances are that the 
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failure of white and black Americans 
to fall over one another to get a crack 
at the Germans, Italians and Japanese 
is not due fundamentally to a basic 
lack of patriotism, For twenty years, 
the American public, white and black, 
had been conditioned to isolationism, 
pacifism and comfort. War and the 
carnage of war, Americans believed, 
belonged to other lands and other 
times. The job of Americans was to 
prepare for peace, not war; to live, not 
die, As a consequence, Americans set 
themselves against war and all its gory 
incidence of suffering and sacrifice. 
When the public suggestion was made 
that the boys taken into the Civilian 
Conservation Corps be given military 
training, the alarmed pacifists objected 
that the tendency of such training was 
wrong. It constituted a warlike ges- 
ture. Military training in the Civilian 
Conservation Corps was therefore re- 
stricted to simple military discipline. 
Preparation for fighting was ruled out. 
The administration was warned that 
American mothers didn’t want their 
boys to be trained as soldiers. 

More important, however, in giving 
the average American a mind-set 
against a personal interest in war was 
the long, morale-destroying fight be- 
tween the so-called isolationists and 
interventionists. While this wordy bat- 
tle raged, the man in the street who is 
called upon to do the actual fighting 
when war is on, had no opportunity 
to prepare himself, mentally or spirit- 
ually, for the test which was to come. 
Hope was parent to the thought, “It 
can’t happen here.” He was far away 
from the rest of the world. He, per- 
sonally, had done no one any harm. 
War, for him, for America, was un- 
thinkable. 


When war came December 7, 1941, 
the average American, white and 
black, had not taken the necessity for 
such a conflict to his bosom. He saw 
no job before him. He did not even 
look to see. He sensed that something 
dire had happened, above and beyond 
him. He felt, and feared, that his way 
of living might be disturbed, but he 
hoped it would not be altered too 
much. He had no zeal to cast every- 
thing aside and hasten to the battle- 
front. He was willing to wait and al- 
low the Fates which rule in Washing- 
ton to determine whether his part 
should be played on the battlefront or 
the home-front. The home-front began 
to loom in importance. 

When the Japanese struck the 
United States, Americans reacted with 
indignation, anger and dismay, but 
there was no measurable national 
morale. War had struck and _ those 
charged with the responsibility of the 
conduct of the war knew that a na- 
tional morale must be worked for; 
that is, that every American, as nearly 
as possible, must be persuaded to see 
the righteousness of our cause, to ac- 
cept the national cause as his personal 
cause and to zealously perform his 
duty at home and abroad. 

Attention has been called in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs to the state of mind 
and heart of the average American be- 
cause the Negro belongs to that com- 
posite known as the average American. 
He had been subjected to, and been 
the victim of, the same peace- and 
comfort-loving process as the white 
American. He was not any more ready 
to give up his fireside and his life than 
his fellow white American. Nor was 
he less ready as a result of the in- 
fluence of general social action upon 
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him. He was not interested in war. He 
had no hankering for it. He hated to 
think of the fact that war had come 
and that it would make stern demands 
upon him. Just like the white Amer- 
ican, he waited for the demand to 
come to him. He was not bubbling 
over with morale. 

However, the economic, political 
and social status of Negroes in the 
United States was demoralizing in it- 
self and caused him to become the 
victim of a congeries of special com- 
plex reactions. What he ought to do, 
rather than what he wanted to do, 
weighed more heavily on the Negro’s 
mind than that of the white man. The 
average white man, “free, white and 
twenty-one,” thinks and feels that to 
an effectual extent, he can be the 
arbiter of what he does or does not do. 
He is indifferent to what others may 
think because he is “the people.” A 
large percentage of Negroes yields this 
independence of mind and is willing, 
if not eager, to join in any undertak- 
ing which the white collective mind, or 
leadership mind, has determined is 
necessary. On December 7, 1941, the 
Japanese had bombed Pearl Harbor. 
The next day the American Congress 
declared war on the Axis, The first 
reaction of the average Negro was that 
Americans were going to war and he 
must go with them. But when he ac- 
companied his white fellow Americans 
to the Army recruiting stations the 
black American was rejected.’ 

Prior to December 7, as defense in- 
dustries grew in number and size, the 
Negro sought escape from the rigors 
of the depression years and an oppor- 
tunity to help his country prepare for 
defense by seeking jobs. On this front, 


3 Pittsburgh Courier, D 20, 1941. 


too, he had been rejected. Refusals to 
give the black American a chance to 
work for his country became so pro- 
nounced and widespread the President 
of the United States was compelled, 
June 25, 1941, to issue the symbolic 
Executive Order No. 8802 banning dis- 
crimination based on race, color, creed 
or alienage, in defense plants and gov- 
ernment departments.‘ 

Thus whatever war morale the Ne- 
gro might have reserved to himself 
during the days when America was 
hell-bent for peace received a severe 
jolt when he sought to fight and when 
he sought to work. 

The Negro wisely chose to fight for 
the right to fight and work. 

As opportunities to work were 
slowly opened to him and law and 
necessity required his training in the 
armed services, the average Negro 
moved forward hesitantly, buoyed 
only by the hope that on his country’s 
assembly line or in its uniform, he 
might prove his worth and win the 
recognition on which morale partly 
feeds and grows. Some of the draftees 
were bitter, very bitter, some were be- 
wildered and some simply trusted to 
fate. 

Both the Army and the Navy have 
dealt the morale of the Negro soldier 
and sailor soul-crushing blows. The 
root of the evil in both services is an 
arbitrary, pernicious form of imposed 
segregation which results in rank dis- 
crimination based on color. What the 
Army and the Navy call equal segre- 
gation is a glaring demonstration of 
the bi-racial separation, with equality, 
that the most rabid Negrophobes in 
the South seek and demand. The effect 
of this is that group morale among 


4 Pittsburgh Courier, Je 28, 1941. 
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Negroes in the armed services does 
not exist, There are examples of Ne- 
gro soldiers eager to give all they have 
for certain considerate commanders. 
They are the exception which proves 
the rule. 

The above is not a confession of 
which Negroes need be ashamed. 
There is ample evidence to support the 
claim that if restrictions based on 
color were removed, the Negro’s 
morale would be flattering in compar- 
ison with that of other elements of the 
population. 

Noted already is the fact that the 
Army’s discriminatory policy is based 
on segregation, Let us enumerate some 
of the forms it takes: 

1. During a tour of Army camps 
which the author made in 1941;5 it 
was observed that the Negro area, in 
nine cases out of ten, was in the most 
inaccessible section of the camp. Ne- 
gro soldiers were quartered next to 
the woods (the last area to be cleared) 
or across the railroad tracks or high- 
way from the main camp. At Camp 
Lee, Negro soldiers told the writer that 
they had started at the center of the 
camp and had successively cleared and 
cleaned up areas which were turned 
over to future incoming white troops 
while the Negroes were always kept 
in the woods. Negro areas were found 
thus set off at Fort Bragg, Camp 
Croft, Fort Jackson, Camp Wheeler, 
Fort Benning, Camp Blanding, Camp 
Shelby, Camp Livingston and Camp 
Bowie. At Camp Claiborne they were 
in an area which seemed to have no 
geographical relationship to the rest 
of the camp. At Fort Sill they were 
across the railroad tracks and a high- 
way from the main camp. It should 





5 Pittsburgh Courier, May—N, 1941. 


be borne in mind that most Army 
camps are much larger than our larg- 
est cities and that the separation in 
these camps thus amounts to isolation 
and a sense of aloneness. 

2. The Army’s organizational pol- 
icy, based on separation, has so far 
resulted in the classification of hun- 
dreds of thousands of Negroes into 
small units attached to service or 
Army commands. There are more than 
700,000 Negroes in the Army, but thus 
far only three divisions, the 92nd and 
93rd, and the 2nd Cavalry, have been 
organized. A division averages 15,000 
men. That means that only 45,000 Ne- 
gro soldiers are in units as large as a 
division. The rest are in service 
(work) detachments ranging from 100 
to 300 men, in quartermaster (also 
work) detachments of similar or larger 
size and in engineer and special com- 
bat battalions and regiments ranging 
in size from 1,100 to 1,300 men. These 
categories exclude technical detach- 
ments in the Air Force, aviators and 
Signal Corps units. These Signal Corps 
detachments are also largely work 
units, 

By far, the largest number of Ne- 
groes in the Army is in service (house- 
keeping), quartermaster or work units, 
all of which are on the work side. The 
sanitary (or garbage) companies are 
almost exclusively Negro. This em- 
phasis toward labor in the use of Ne- 
gro soldiers is in direct contrast to 
the use of whites where the emphasis 
is toward combat. Wherever there is 
work to be done in the Army, you may 
expect to find Negro troops predomi- 
nant. Wherever there is fighting to be 
done, white soldiers will be in the 
forefront. The choice does not belong 
to the Negro soldier. It is a difference 
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based on color, which embitters him. 
In the past he has not been convinced 
that fitness has anything to do with 
the distinctions. 

Areal and functional separation and 
distinction contrive to make the Negro 
soldier feel that he does not belong, 
is not wanted and does not get the 
breaks white soldiers receive. When 
the Negro soldier is organized into 
small units, the rank and importance 
of his commanders is inferior. A serv- 
ice or quartermaster detachment may 
be headed by a first lieutenant or a 
captain. A battalion or a regiment may 
be commanded by a major, lieutenant- 
colonel or a colonel. None of these 
ranks is too high in the Army hier- 
archy. There is always a_ general 
around to put any man of these ranks 
in his place. If a major wants to put 
up a fight for the men under him, he 
can be slapped down by a general. If 
he isn’t careful, he’ll be transferred. 
The effects of the subordinate rank of 
commanding officers of Negro units are 
most tellingly felt in periods of con- 
flict and in the allocation of facilities 
and supplies. In most instances where 
riots have occurred, as at Fort Bragg 
and Alexandria, La., the Negro sol- 
dier has been brutalized by the iron 
hand of superior authority. His officers 
have been unable, in some cases, un- 
willing, to protect him. When Negro 
soldiers were attacked at Gurdon, 
Arkansas, their officers in immediate 
command were powerless, When white 
soldiers invaded the Negro area at 
Fort Jackson, S.C., in April, 1941, the 
commanding officers of the Negro 
troops were in no position to protest. 
The blame for the outbreak was 
placed on a Negro soldier by the higher 
Fort command. Although there are in- 





stances when Negro soldiers have re- 
ceived food, supplies, equipment, quar- 
ters and recreational facilities before 
white soldiers, that has, by no means, 
been the rule. The basic organization 
of the Army is white and Negro segre- 
gated units are almost an appendage. 
Throughout the first two years of war 
and war preparation, the Army itself 
constantly admitted that facilities for 
Negroes were not ready. In November, 
1941, the author complained to the 
President of the United States that 
some 30,000 Negro selectees had been 
“passed over.” The President replied 
that the Army had not completed ac- 
commodations for them. Negro sol- 
diers found that they had to wait for 
equipment whites already had. Negro 
soldiers at Camp Blanding drilled with 
shovels. At Camp Claiborne, they did 
guard duty with pick and axe han- 
dles. Placed in what might be termed 
pest-house areas of the camps, these 
soldiers not only felt isolated and 
alone, but also, forgotten. 

3. The Army’s policy of segregation 
caused an early military police prob- 
lem. When training began there were 
practically no Negro military police- 
men except those at Fort Huachuca 
and those belonging to all-Negro Na- 
tional Guard units, Everywhere the 
black soldier turned, he saw the mili- 
tary policeman—in camp and in town. 
This military policeman was always 
white—he belonged to the favored, 
dominant group of soldiers. He lived 
in special quarters and received special 
training, Scores of colored soldiers had 
been cracked over the head by white 
military policemen before the Army 
gave the “green light” on the training 
and use of Negro military policemen. 
Even then, the policy varied so much 
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from place to place that Negro sol- 
diers regarded the Negro military po- 
licemen as phoneys. Some of them 
were not armed. Others carried pistols, 
but no bullets. Some wore regulation 
brassards; others did not. Some could 
arrest all soldiers; others were re- 
stricted to Negroes. Their power dis- 
solved in thin air in conflicts with 
civilian authorities. Despite the handi- 
caps under which they have labored, 
these military policemen have done a 
good job. The other Negro soldiers re- 
sent the treatment their own M. P.’s 
receive. 

4. It is to be doubted that any 
branch of the Army has contributed 
more to the impairment of the morale 
of the Negro soldier than what was 
formerly known as the morale branch, 
now called the Special Services divi- 
sion. Special Services has supervision 
of guest houses, service clubs, recrea- 
tion, entertainment and similar related 
activities. Special Service is supposed 
to help the soldier make the most of 
his leisure time. But, so far as the 
Negro is concerned, Special Services 
has implanted discrimination and Jim 
Crow areas wherever it has had a 
chance. It is the branch of the Army 
which has taken the racial patterns of 
the South and spread them all over 
the world. Whether in Massachusetts 
or Mississippi, Negro soldiers must sit 
in one section of a theater and white 
soldiers in another. Special Services is 
the branch which provides guest 
houses for Negroes and guest houses 
for whites; service clubs for white sol- 
diers and service clubs for Negro 
soldiers. Wherever Special Service 
makes itself felt, you can find some- 
thing special for Negroes. Special 
Services always makes it known that 


there are certain camp facilities which 
Negroes must not use. These are usual- 
ly the main camp facilities, away 
from the Negro area. It bluntly de- 


prives the Negro soldier citizen of cer-' 


tain of his civil rights. 

5. Classification and assignment 
have also been detrimental influences 
within the Army’s policy of segrega- 
tion. A high percentage of colored 
selectees has been indiscriminately 
placed in service, quartermaster and 
engineer work units. [Special Services 
has made an official confidential study 
which supports this charge.] This 
tendency to put any and all selectees 
into labor units has had a particularly 
depressing effect on Negro boys out of 
the high schools and colleges of the 
North. They find themselves lumped 
with practical illiterates from Missis- 
sippi and Louisiana. 

Of course, a machine like the Army 
could not be expected to know the 
effect of sending young Northern Ne- 
groes to Southern camps and com- 
munities. The parents of many of these 
Northern boys “escaped” from the 
South during the last World War. 
These boys have grown up to dread 
all that the South connotes in race 
relations. When they are sent South, 
they go with feelings of mingled fear 
and anger and, doubtless, with exag- 
gerated notions of the kind of treat- 
ment to expect. Some fear trouble. 
Others look for trouble. They are like 
rats caught in a trap. They have the 
fatalistic outlook of Bigger Thomas. 
Their personal problem takes prece- 
dence over the problem of their coun- 
try. They seriously consider whether 
it is better to die at home or abroad. 

6. Although it certainly cannot be 
contended that all white officers are 
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prejudiced against their Negro troops, 
it is scarcely debatable that most of 
these white officers think of these men 
as Negroes and not as American sol- 
diers. Most Southern white officers and 
many white Northern officers have 
fixed notions about the Negro’s place. 
They assign a separate and inferior 
status to him. They are commissioned 
and enjoy an Official and racial separa- 
tion from their men. They refrain from 
opposing segregation and discrimina- 
tion in the camps and they have been 
notorious for efforts to extend dis- 
crimination outside camps. Every Ne- 
gro newspaper office has reports con- 
cerning white officers who have gone 
into Northern, Western and Canadian 
communities and have told tradesmen 
and townsfolk to treat Negroes of their 
commands as inferiors. In fact, this 
practice has not been restricted to con- 
tinental United States and Canada. 
This poison against Negro soldiers has 
been spread in England, Africa, Asia, 
Australia, Hawaii and the islands of 
the Caribbean and South Pacific. The 
Negro soldier wherever he goes must 
always be confronted with the bale- 
ful, demeaning influence of some of his 
white officers. This is a painful fact to 
record while the kindness, generosity, 
fairness and courage of many white 
officers, Northern and Southern, whom 
the author has met, haunt him. 

7. Strange as it may seem, the Ne- 
gro officer is a problem affecting the 
Negro soldier’s morale. The Negro en- 
listed man is prepared to take pride 
in the colored officer who makes good. 
He does take pride in him. But he is 
angered by the discriminatory treat- 
ment, implicit in segregation, of which 
the Negro officer is a victim, All arbi- 
trary distinctions, based on color, as 


to mess, barracks, officers clubs, etc., 
made between white and colored offi- 
cers in the same unit, or on the same 
post, have a shattering effect on Ne- 
gro soldier morale. He reacts vicari- 
ously to all insults and restrictions im- 
posed upon Negro officers as such. It 
is unnecessary to describe the effect of 
discrimination on the Negro officer 
himself. He learns that even though he 
has earned a commission, he continues 
to be a victim of segregative practice 
so far as work and advancement go. 
If he is a line officer, he finds that he 
is only transferred into a unit after 
white officers have been moved up. If 
there are Negro second lieutenants, 
there'll be white first lieutenants to 
give them orders. If there are Negro 
first lieutenants, there’ll be white cap- 
tains above them. The Negro officer 
always sees before him a cleverly- 
created wall of white seniority which 
he is not expected to scale. In far the 
larger number of cases, he is kept a 
junior officer while whites, no better 
fitted, are promoted. Only in special 
branches of the service, such as the 
Medical Corps, the Chaplains Corps 
and Special Service are Negro officers 
generally promoted to field rank. To 
keep Negro officers in junior ranks and 
to assign the tasks of “duty sergeants” 
to them has been the tendency to date. 
This practice does not build morale. 

8. The Army Air Force is symbolic 
of the evils which stem from the 
Army’s practice of segregation. The 
Air Force is the elite, aristocratic 
branch of the Army. The Committee 
on Participation of the Negro in Na- 
tional Defense, organized in Washing- 
ton by the Pittsburgh Courier, saw 
the necessity in 1940 of having the 
Air Force Expansion bill amended so 
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as to require the Secretary of War to 
provide for the training of Negro avia- 
tors. This express requirement of the 
law did not force results until more 
than a year later. Two years later 
General H. H. Arnold stated that the 
training of Negro aviators was an ex- 
periment,® implying that it was not 
an integral part of the aviation train- 
ing program. Training for Negro avia- 
tors was segregated at the Tuskegee 
Army Air Force Flying School. A 
rigid, discriminatory system of sep- 
arating Negro officers in entertain- 
ment, quarters, mess, service and ad- 
vancement was set up. An outcry from 
the Negro press resulted in the trans- 
fer of the post commander responsible 
for the system. Further, Negro cadets 
were restricted to training as pursuit 
pilots. They were given no training in 
piloting multiple-engined planes. 
White cadets who “washed out” as 
pursuit pilots were given the oppor- 
tunity to train as bombardiers, gun- 
ners and navigators. This opportunity 
was denied to Negro “wash outs.” 
They were turned back as privates. 
Negro doctors studied aviation medi- 
cine by correspondence. Whites were 
sent to the aviation medical school at 
Randolph Field, Texas. White enlisted 
men in the Air Force were trained in 
the technical branches of the service. 
The vast majority of Negroes was or- 
ganized into aviation squadrons, syn- 
onymous with labor and housekeeping 
detachments. 

Inasmuch as the Air Force repre- 
sented the most dramatic and colorful 
branch of the service, treatment of 
Negroes in it had the effect of depress- 
ing morale of Negro soldiers through- 
out the Army. They saw themselves 


* Press Conference, War Department. 
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herded into the least attractive 
branches of the service and arbitrarily 
discriminated against in the most at- 
tractive. They, more than outsiders, 
realized that they had only token 
representation in the combat organi- 
zation. 

The Army practices just described 
have placed Negro soldiers under se- 
vere and soul-searching handicaps. 
They were inducted into the Army 
bewildered and angry because of prior 
experiences. They hoped that the uni- 
form of their country, proudly worn 
and honorably served might open the 
door of opportunity so that they could 
give of themselves without cavil, stint 
or reservation. They have found in- 
stead that they are the victims of a 
system of discriminatory segregation 
imposed, not by custom, but by the 
iron rule of the Army. Reports from 
all fronts indicate that when the 
enemy has flung a challenge at them, 
they have accepted it without flinch- 
ing. They will not die like dogs. But 
they have not been motivated by that 
prized spiritual factor, called morale, 
which convinces a man that, if neces- 
sary, he must die for a cause. He has 
died gloriously because Death has 
come to him. He has not gone to it. 

The author has purposely refrained 
from writing in detail about the Navy. 
The system of discriminatory segre- 
gation in the Navy is the same as that 
in the Army, only worse. In some 
branches of the naval service, leaning 
toward labor and housekeeping, Ne- 
groes are heavily represented, In other 
branches, they have token, not pro- 
portional, representation, bad as the 
latter is. In still others, such as avia- 
tion, they are rigidly barred. The 
Army has more than 3,000 Negro offi- 
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cers whom it treats partially. The 
Navy has no Negro officers, 

The same causes produce the same 
results in both services. They destroy 
the Negro service man’s natural mor- 
ale. They force him to think more 
about himself personally, than he does 
about the great cause. When he hears 
it said that he is to fight, and possibly 
die, for freedom, he is compelled to 
wonder if this freedom is to be shared 
by him and his people. There is noth- 


ing on the horizon to indicate that 
black blood spent in Europe, Asia or 
Australia will purchase black freedom 
in the United States, 

It is impossible to ignore the tragic 
significance of the declaration of the 
Fort Bragg sergeant mentioned earlier 
in this article: 

“Tf I’ve got to die, 1 might as well 
die here fighting for myself as to go 
abroad and die fighting for somebody 


else.” 











\ Cuapter XI 


CRITICAL SUMMARY: THE NEGRO IN THE U. 8S. ARMED FORCES 
IN WORLD WARS I AND II 


Cuartes H. Houston 


The status of any group in a “de- 
mocracy” may be determined by the 
extent to which it shares in making, 
interpreting and enforcing the law, 
and its participation in national de- 
fense. Judged by any of these stand- 
ards, in spite of Constitutional pro- 
nouncements, the Negro in the United 
States exercises only second-class citi- 
zenship. Limiting our discussion to the 
armed forces, the Negro’s proportion- 
ate share of the responsibility for na- 
tional defense does not square with his 
population percentage. Neither in 
World War I nor, so far, in World 
War II has the Negro been permitted 
to bear his proportionate share of risk 
and losses in defending the country 
against its foreign enemies. With the 
white citizen emphasis is placed on 
combat; with the Negro it is concen- 
trated on service and labor. Since the 
Civil War the Negro has been given 
only token representation in the com- 
bat sections of the armed forces. 

The reason is a balancing of fears. 
Fear of inability to continue to sub- 
ordinate a Negro population contain- 
ing large numbers of Negro combat 
veterans set over against fear of defeat 
by the foreign enemy. Fear of in- 
ability to preserve the exclusive caste 
system of white officers and their fami- 
lies in peace time set over against the 
need of officer personnel in war time 
greater than the white population can 
fill. Fear of training Negroes in the 
use of the latest weapons set over 
against the fear of not hitting the 


enemy with a sufficient concentration 
of power. 

The result has always been a com- 
promise which has handicapped the 
national effort, weakened the armed 
forces, and embittered the Negro. At 
the beginning of World War I Negroes 
were given no training except in in- 
fantry at the first officer candidate 
school; yet on graduation they were 
assigned to field artillery, engineer 
corps, signal corps and other branches 
haphazardly. Then when some of them 
failed in such services, the Negro- 
baiters rushed to generalizations that 
Negroes were by racial traits unsuit- 
able officer material. The 92nd Divi- 
sion in World War I, while training, 
was never assembled in one camp, but 
had its units dispersed among different 
camps to keep down too heavy a con- 
centration of Negro combat troops in 
this country. Then when the Division 
failed to develop an esprit de corps 
under an incompetent white com- 
mander whose chief usefulness to the 
War Department was keeping Negro 
combat troops and officers from be- 
coming too assertive, the Division was 
rated a failure. 

Instances and illustrations could be 
multiplied no end. Typical ones are 
brought out by every contributor to 
this issue. More important is that in 
World War II white leadership repeats 
the errors of World War I. Only a few 
details have been corrected. Negro 
officer candidates in the Army are no 
longer given a restricted, segregated 
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inferior training except in the Air 
Corps. Negroes are serving at least 
in a token capacity in nearly all 
branches of the Army; they are being 
enlisted for all ratings in the Navy 
and all branches of the Marine Corps. 
Negro women are serving in the WAC. 
A much more equitable administra- 
tion of the Selective Service System 
has been achieved in this war than the 
last. But the general overall pattern 
is the same—segregation, compromise, 
hesitation. Negro combat units have 
been activated in some instances for 
nearly three years only to be shunted 
from camp to camp in the United 
States because the Army leadership 
has been unable to make up its mind 
how to use them. Negro combat troops 
have seen very little action, while all 
the offensives of the United States to 
date have depended to a large extent 


- on the labors of Negro service troops 


in the zone of operations. Negroes are 
still barred from commissions in the 
Navy, Marine Corps and Coast 
Guard. Negro women are barred from 
the WAVES, Marines and SPARS. 
Negro aviators are limited to pursuit 
squadrons and totally excluded from 
bombing squadrons and other special 
aviation flight activities. Promotions 
of Negro officers are frozen. Negro doc- 
tors are barred from base hospitals. 
Negro nurses are restricted to serving 
segregated wards. 

In race relations conditions are 
more tense and explosive now than in 
World War I. Again this can be par- 
tially explained through the psychol- 
ogy of fear, allowing for the differ- 
ences between the scope and character 
of the two wars. World War I was a 
European war. World War II is a 
global war. World War I was a strug- 


gle to see which coalition of European 
nations should dominate the earth. 
World War II is fundamentally a 
struggle of hemispheres. In World War 
I the political supremacy of the 
“white” race was not challenged. In 
this war, in spite of Churchill, it is 
doomed to inevitable defeat. The best 
the white race can hope for out of this 
war is a partnership. The non-white 
peoples are rapidly taking their places 
at the head table. 

White American colorphobes are in 
a panic. The question with them is not 
how to win the war but to whom to 
lose it. They lose if Russia emerges 
from the war politically dominant and 
militarily impregnable. They have al- 
ready lost Asia, whether China or 
Japan wins the military decision. 
They consider they will even lose the 
United States if by his service in the 
war the Negro comes into full posses- 
sion and enjoyment of his citizenship. 
The result is they have launched a de- 
termined offensive on the home front 
to impress on the Negro in the armed 
forces that wearing the uniform of his 
country does not improve the segre- 
gated subordinate status he carried 
into the service from civilian life. 

This aggression is not sporadic but 
viciously organized through local and 
state authority. It has the national 
government paralyzed. The United 
States Government may insist on a 
Negro soldier captured by a foreign 
enemy being given all the rights of a 
prisoner of war; but it either cannot 
or will not protect him against perse- 
cution, assault and violence here at 
home. In many places in the South the 
only effect of a Negro wearing the 
uniform is to single him out for extra 
violence on the part of the local police. 
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No on knows how long this can con- 
tinue without a major explosion tak- 
ing place, to the disgrace of this coun- 
try in the eyes of the world. Negro 
soldiers would get the worst from such 
an outbreak, but when men have been 
abused and cuffed about beyond hu- 
man endurance, they reach the point 
that they do not care. 

One cannot chart the course of the 
Negro in the armed forces in World 
War II or in the demobilization period 
immediately following. It will be de- 
termined more by the plexus of inter- 
national conditions rather than by the 
conscious will of the leaders of state. 
In World War I the United States 
came into the conflict late, American 
manpower was not extensively ex- 
posed to battle, America’s interna- 


tional position was not challenged, no 
war clouds appeared on the horizon; 
the Negro was speedily eliminated 
from the armed forces after the war, 
except in a menial capacity. This time 
it may not be so simpie. 

The United States is building its 
huge arsenal and military establish- 
ment not only with a view of achiev- 
ing the decision at arms, but with a 
view of enforcing its post-war de- 
mands. How far these will conflict with 
other entrenched international inter- 
ests we do not know. What we do 
know is that the United States cannot 
fight a total war or carry a dominant 
role in a militarized world without 
integrating the Negro into the armed 
forces to a degree far beyond all pres- 
ent declarations of policy. 
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Cuapter XII 


THE NEGRO IN GOVERNMENT WAR AGENCIES 


Tuomas N. Roserts 


Without doubt the status of the Ne- 
gro in government agencies in time of 
war is destined to influence appreci- 
ably the future employment of Ne- 
groes throughout the Federal service 
and, less directly, their employment in 
private industry. Some analysis of this 
employment, therefore, would seem to 
be in order. 

The real import of Negro employ- 
ment in this occupational field lies in 
its increase or decrease in significant 
numbers, throughout government job 


stratifications, rather than in the, 


handful of fairly lucrative positions, 
in or out of Washington, sometime or. 
currently held by members of the race. 


BACKGROUND OF THE PROBLEM 


That the Negro was present as a 
Government worker long prior to the 
Civil War is a matter of record.’ It 
is worthy of note that at the advent 
of the Civil Service, in January 1883,” 
the 620 employees of Negro descent 
constituted 4.4 per cent of the 13,924 
government employees in competitive 
positions covered by the new act.’ This 
proportionate employment had _in- 
creased by only 1.4 per cent in the 
fifty-five year period between 1883 
and 1938.4 

To what extent these employees 
have fully shared in the work of their 
respective agencies is an open ques- 
tion. Some appear to have been ac- 
cepted by the majority group natur- 
ally; others have found themselves 


1John H. Paynter, Fugitives of the Pearl, 
Washington : Associated Publishers, Inc., 1931. 
ae 


2?Lawrence J. W. Hayes, The Negro Federal 
Government Worker, Washington: Howard Uni- 
versity, 1941, p. 19. 

3 Tbid., p. 19. 

‘ Ibid., p. 78. 
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workers by sufferance; still others 
were placed in separate and distinct 
units. 

Nor has the thinking on this point 
among Negroes, themselves, been 
unanimous. Some of the most militant 
in other matters, maintain that Ne- 
groes could best demonstrate their 
worth through all-Negro units. Others 
have been equally certain that the way 
to gain appreciation and understand- 
ing of the Negro worker in the Gov- 
ernment or elsewhere, is in exposing 
his fellow workers to a maximum of 
contact with him. This group also 
holds that the separate unit results in 
lower classifications, lower wages, first 
to be terminated and first units to be 
abandoned. In between—and not nec- 
essarily in the “middle of the road”— 
lies the thought of some Negroes who 
see in the all-Negro unit, granted 
proper controls, an opportunity for an 
initial, unhampered demonstration of 
ability, but reject it as the sole pat- 
tern in the use of Negro personnel. 
They regard it rather as a training 
unit and feeder for more complete in- 
tegration. Consequently, an evalua- 
tion of progress based on any one of 
these employment techniques is not 
complete within itself. 

A search for substantial statistical 
evidence of the number of Negroes 
employed in the Federal Civil Service 
by grade and classification during pre- 
World War I and shortly thereafter, 
did not prove very fruitful, What 
sparse material was available varied 
widely enough to occasion some doubt 
as to its accuracy. Apparently surveys 
or studies of Negro employees in the 
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Federal Civil Service during this pe- 
riod were made for special interest 
groups. 

Cyrus Field Adams, in preparing his 
handbook, “The Republican Party and 
the Afro-American, A Book of Facts 
and Figures, 1912,” lists 22,440 Negro 
employees in the Federal Civil Serv- 
ice. Of this number 5,950 were sol- 
diers, sailors and Army officers, which 
are not currently recognized as civil 
employees. After deducting these Ne- 
gro members of the armed services, 
the average income of Negro employ- 
ees for the period under discussion was 
$643 per annum for the remaining 
16,490 Federal civil servants. 

Some twenty-six years later Charles 
S. Johnson reports 19,729 Negro em- 
ployees in the Federal Civil Service 
in 1912. Their average income was 
$572 per annum.° 

In some of the literature surveyed 
between 1912 and 1938, considerable 
stress is laid on the increase in the 
absolute number of dollars made by 
Negro employees of the Federal Civil 
Service and the number of Negroes 
employed. It may also be well to 
analyze over-all Government employ- 
ment for the same period to ascertain 
whether this increase is for an emer- 
gency, like the decennial census, or 
growth in permanent agencies. Also 
whether the increase in wages is due 
to general increase in Government pay 
scales or the upgrading of Negro em- 
ployees. 

Thus, in the period from 1913 to 
1928, cost of living in the United 
States increased 71 per cent, average 
salaries in the departmental service 77 
per cent, and hourly wage rates for 
private industry, 130 per cent. This 


5 Charles S. Johnson, The Negro College Gradu- 
ote, Chapel Hill: Univ. of N. C. Press, 1938. 
p. 241. 
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motivation for Government wage in- 
crease has been periodically stated 
since 1853 when “rises in price levels 
coupled with practically stationary 
salary levels since 1818 had brought 
about economic hardships to Govern- 
ment employees. . . .”* 

Again, and this has a familiar ring, 
“In 1917 the United States entered 
the World War. The resulting eco- 
nomic disturbances aggravated ine- 
qualities of Government salaries— 
newly created Federal agencies de- 
signed to deal with war activities— 
were unable to engage in competitive 
recruiting with outside industry at the 
rates of pay which had been estab- 
lished by custom or by law, many 
years.” 

In view of the conflict of opinion 
expressed in the interpretation of 
variable data in the few surveys avail- 
able on the subject, a reliable index 
to trends in Federal job status would 
seem to be the average salary scale 
for any given period. Up to 1938 that 
scale indicated an extremely heavy 
weighting in favor of “custodial” em- 
ployment confined to unskilled occu- 
pations, at no time reflecting, in any 
appreciable numbers, the presence of 
Negro employees at the clerical or 
“CAF,” subprofessional and_profes- 
sional levels. An average Negro em- 
ployee’s salary of $643 in 1912, for 
instance, tells its own story when set 
against a minimum entrance salary of 
$900 for junior typists in the same 
year. 

But it is well that “hope springs 
eternal in the human breast,” and we 
would not destroy what we cannot re- 
place. If salary advances among Ne- 


6Ismar Baruch, History of Position Olassifica- 
tions in the Federal Service, 1789-1941, P.C.D. 
Manual No. A-2. 

T Ibid. p. 34. 
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groes in the pre-World War II period 
were not based, in significant num- 
bers, on merit raises or promotions, is 
there any foundation for optimism in 
developments in the Federal employ- 
ment of Negroes prior to 1938? Para- 
doxically, and in spite of the facts 
here cited, it would seem that there is. 
However, significant gains during this 
period will not be found only in the 
direction of spectacular change in com- 
parative statistics but also in other 
gains. 
INTRINSIC GAINS 
Attitudes and Directives 


In a realistic approach, growth must 
be measured in terms of employment 
gains held against open and subtle 
opposition, rather than impressive 
temporary advances; by a growing 
will among Negro employees to win 
on merit, replacing dependence on 
paternalism for advancement and job 
protection; and by the slow but cer- 
tain trend toward integration in the 
employment of Negroes in the Federal 
Civil Service. Any permanent gains 
that may be made, in dollars and 
cents, in population ratios and other 
measuring devices, must be predicated 
on gains in experience, in strategy and 
in confidence in our ability to render 
efficient service. 

These gains have converged upon 
the Negro employment situation in 
Federal service from a number of 
sources, There have been directives 
issued by department heads, the edu- 
cational and corrective activities of 
Federal employment unions, and the 
voluntary action of impartial and dis- 
cerning officials. 

Half a century ago, in 1893, the 
Department of Agriculture sent out a 
first directive encouraging the employ- 


ment of Negroes. This order, issued by 
Agriculture’s first Secretary, Julius 
Sterling Morton, instructed depart- 
mental officials to use Negro employ- 
ees. In 1910, Secretary James Wilson 
(1897-1914) made a statement to the 
effect that in order for the Department 
to render its best contribution to the 
Negro race it should increasingly em- 
ploy qualified members of that group 
to share in the services of the Depart- 
ment on the Washington and field 
levels. 

Dr. W. W. Stockberger, who was 
Agriculture’s first Director of Person- 
nel, comments that the curve of Ne- 
gro employment has been up and 
down, but when the average has been 
struck through the years, the trend is 
progressively upward. 

In this connection it is of interest to 
note that, contrary to usual depart- 
mental level patterns, Agriculture’s 
field activities, notably Extension 
Service and the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, provided most of the profes- 
sional positions for Negroes in these 
early days. It may also be interesting 
to observe that the growth of Negro 
employment in Agriculture has ex- 
panded in periods of strain and stress, 
including war, depressions and when 
the Nation has been unduly concerned 
about the food supply. 


Federal Employee Union Activities 


The contributions made by Federal 
employees’ unions toward more equi- 
table employment practices have too 
frequently been ignored or overlooked, 
and their attitudes generally misun- 
derstood. This is unfortunate, for 
without doubt they have, since their 
advent, supplied a very considerable 
impetus toward bettered conditions of 
work and distribution. But more re- 
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cently they have been receiving in- 
creasing recognition as valuable in- 
struments in the adjustment of trou- 
blesome personnel problems of many 
types. 

When the Classification Act was 
passed in 1923, the National Federa- 
tion of Federal Employees took action 
to raise the pay of charwomen, most 
of whom were Negroes. Local No. 17, 
an all-Negro local of this union, was 
originally composed of members who 
withdrew from Local No. 2 because of 
dissatisfaction with their participation 
in union affairs. Local No. 2 later ad- 
vocated separate race locals in Gov- 
ernment service, but a small Negro 
membership is still scattered through- 
out the National Federation of Fed- 
eral Employees. In 1930, a Negro 
membership of 2,008 located in Wash- 
ington, Buffalo, New York, Philadel- 
phia, St. Paul and other urban centers 
was reported for this organization.® 

Interdepartmental Lodge No. 20, 
American Federation of Government 
Employees, American Federation of 
Labor, was organized in 1932, as an 
all-Negro local, because, “the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. . . is the 
most powerful labor union in the 
country, and .. . it became imperative 
that we have a national body to apply 
itself in our interests and take up our 
many problems. . . .”"° But Lodge 
No. 20 also went on record as “a local 
which does not approve of segregation 
but is organizing in the interest of our 
group.’”! This position was followed 
through to a logical conclusion in 1937, 
when the lodge dissolved itself, and 
its disbanded membership entered 


8 National Office | of National Federation of Fed- 
eral Employees, 19 

*°Tra DeA, Reid, ~_ Membership in American 
Labor Unione, New York: National Urban League, 
193 Pp 

bad o of — Lodge No, 20, 


A.P.G.E., 0 22, 1982. p. 
1 Tbid., p. 2. 


the newly-organized United Federal 
Workers locals, under the Congress of 
Industrial Organization. An interest- 
ing phase of this development was the 
prompt recognition accorded former 
lodge officials by the new union; the 
President, George Rycraw, becoming 
Vice-Chairman of the Industrial 
Union Council, Congress of Industrial 
Organization, governing body for 
Maryland and the District of Colum- 
bia. In both affiliations the Negro 
membership has made itself felt. Re- 
ferring to support given in the case of 
a white employee, N.R.A. Lodge No. 
1 wrote as follows: “We not only 
thank you—but pledge you as prompt 
response as you gave us if ever the 
opportunity comes to serve you. We 
ask you not to hesitate to call upon 
us"? 

In August and September 1934, In- 
derdepartmental Lodge No. 20 and 
N.R.A. Lodge No. 91 forwarded to the 
President of the United States identi- 
cal resolutions, calling for the opera- 
tion of the Civil Service merit system 
“without regard to race, creed, religion 
or political affiliation, in appointments 
and promotions in the seven depart- 
ments and independent establish- 
ments,” and pointing to the fact that 
more than ninety per cent of colored 
employees remained in the custodial 
service, despite qualifications for ap- 
pointment and promotion, “because of 
the failure of administrative officials 
to observe the spirit of the merit sys- 
tem.” The President was urged “to 
use the full force of his office in cor- 
recting such discrimination,” and all 
American Federation of Government 
Employees lodges were called on to 
cooperate.'8 


12 Margaret Stabler, letter to President of ‘a 


departmental Lodge, Washington, S 24 
13 Interdepartmental Lodge No. 20, Fo ON 


to President Roosevelt on Operation of Merit Syr 
tem, Washington: Ag. 11, 1934. 
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The incidents here cited are suffi- 
cient to indicate a growing conscious- 
ness among Negro employees of the 
need for organized support to which 
they can contribute their own strength. 
Without question, the unions have 
helped the Negro Federal employee 
to shake off the enervating effects of 
paternalism—to stand on his own feet, 
on his own merits, and to share the 
obligations of progress with his fellow 
workers of all races. This, of itself, 
is reason for optimism. 

Thus, through these loosely-related 
efforts, the ground has been prepared 
over a period of years, for present 
concerted action directed toward ex- 
pansion and improvement in the em- 
ployment of Negroes by the Federal 
government. 


Wortp War I THRovGH 1932 


The first World War had only a 
nominal effect on the employment of 
Negroes. As in previously mentioned 
increases among Negro personnel, 
based on the general economic situa- 
tion, those in the five-year period fol- 
lowing the Armistice of 1918 reflected 
the total picture of Federal employ- 
ment. Negro veterans, like all other 
veterans, were engrossed with the idea 
of preference; but unlike others with 
more favorable employment expe- 
rience, they joined the job rush with- 
out definite objectives. The result was 
a large numerical increase, still cling- 
ing in distribution to the custodial 
level. All that can truthfully be said 
of this period, therefore, is that exist- 
ing employment ratios were main- 
tained. 

Nor did the early years of the de- 
pression greatly change this situation. 
Such retrenchments as were made were 





N.R.A. Lodge No. 91, Resolution to President 
Roosevelt on Operation of Merit System, Washing- 
ton: S 29, 1934, 





generally absorbed by leaving vacan- 
cies unfilled, terminations occurring 
only in the cases of employees having 
extremely low efficiency ratings. 


New Deau INFLUENCES 


Not until 1933 did any changes of 
moment occur to alter the trend of 
Negro employment. Beginning with 
the New Deal, innovations were tried 
in the use of Negroes in higher bracket 
positions in the Federal Government. 
Harold Ickes, Secretary of the De- 
partment of the Interior, led off by 
braving opposition to appoint an Ad- 
viser on Negro Affairs. The first in- 
cumbent was Clarke Foreman, a lib- 
eral white Southerner, who undertook 
the task with the understanding that 
he would carry on with it only until 
a competent Negro was found to fill 
the post. In November 1933, Robert C. 
Weaver, a young Professor of Eco- 
nomics at Agricultural and Technical 
College, Greensboro, North Carolina, 
was appointed as Associate Adviser, 
taking over the office as Adviser in 
1934. Appointed to other departments 
at this time were Forrester Washing- 
ton, Atlanta University Sociologist, in 
the Federal Emergency Relief Admin- 
istration, who was succeeded by his 
Assistant, Alfred Edgar Smith, Works 
Progress Administration. Eugene Kin- 
ckle Jones was appointed to Com- 
merce; Robert L. Vann, publisher, to 
the Department of Justice; and the 
late Henry Hunt of Fort Valley Nor- 
mal and Industrial School, to the Farm 
Credit Administration. Soon after, 
came Mrs. Mary McLeod Bethune, 
President of Bethune-Cookman Col- 
lege, to head the Division of Negro 
Affairs in the National Youth Admin- 
istration; Ira DeA. Reid of Atlanta 
University to Social Security Board; 


William Trent to Federal Works 
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Agency; Lawrence Oxley to the De- 
partment of Labor; Miss Vinita Lewis 
(Women’s Bureau), Department of 
Labor; Frank Horne to Housing Au- 
thority; and William Hastie, just re- 
turned from the Federal Judgeship of 
the Virgin Islands, to the War De- 
partment, as Civilien Aide to the 
Secretary of War. 

In the Department of Agriculture 
were Cornelius King of Farm Credit 
Administration, succeeding the late 
Henry Hunt; Joseph H. B. Evans, 
Mrs, Constance E, H. Daniel and 
Giles A. Hubert of Farm Security Ad- 
ministration; A. L. Holsey, James P. 
Davis and the late Mrs. R. R. Moton 
of Agricultural Adjustment Agency; 
and the writer as Assistant to the Di- 
rector of Personnel in the Office of the 
Secretary. Miss Frances Williams, for- 
merly of the National Board of the 
Y.W.C.A., Consumer’s Division, Office 
of Price Administration; Joseph 
Houchins’ succeeded the veteran 
Charles Hall in the Bureau of Census, 
Department of Commerce; Theodore 
Poston, New York journalist, went to 
the Office of War Information; and 
Robert R. Taylor, a member of the 
Chicago Housing Authority to the Of- 
fice of the Defense Housing Coordi- 
nator. 

The Treasury Department em- 
ployed on its Defense Bond Staff, Wil- 
liam Pickens, formerly of the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People; and George M. John- 
son, former tax counsel for the Cali- 
fornia State Board of Equalization, 
became Assistant Executive Secretary 
of the President’s Committee on Fair 
Employment Practice. 

This list, by no means complete, is 
suggestive of what has happened in 
the Federal Civil Service on the upper 


employment level. The actual roster of 
this group of high-grade Federal em- 
ployees grew from a small beginning 
of five in 1933 to a total of 135 re- 
sponsible officials in 1943, selected in 
practically every instance for their 
training and ability to perform the 
job. This group compares favorably 
with similar groups in the Federal 
service and has been recognized for its 
contribution to the general welfare, the 
cause of integrating Negro personnel, 
and of advancing the well-being of the 
entire group. 

These Negro officials, most of whom 
occupy administrative positions, have 
definitely been working toward in- 
creasing the numbers of middle-grade 
employees, for they realize that the 
growth of Negro employment in the 
Federal service cannot soundly be 
based on a few upper-level officials, 
coupled with a large group of cus- 
todial workers (now listed as crafts, 
protective and skills), but on increas- 
ing numbers of clerical, subprofes- 
sional and professional workers—the 
backbone of any employment group. 
This approach or strategy marks a 
new step in the principle of integrating 
Negroes in the Federal service. 

During World War I, Federal em- 
ployment among Negroes followed the 
pattern of a handful of Negroes in key 
places of administrative trust and re- 
sponsibility, with a sprinkling of cler- 
ical workers, but the great mass of 
Negro Federal employees at this time 
was found in the messenger and cus- 
todial services. At approximately the 
peak of the World War I employment 
period, in 1923, Negro employees’ sal- 
aries averaged $1,016. The Classifica- 
tion Act for that year set the entrance 
grade for clerical employees from 
$1,140 to $1,500, while middle to 
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upper-grade custodial employees re- 
ceived compensation of $900 to $1,500 
(CU 3 and 4).‘* Further automatic 
wage increases were granted under the 
Welch Act, 45 Stat. 776, amending the 
Classification Act of 1923. The Welch 
Act became law in 1928,'5 the year in 
which the average Negro employee’s 
salary rose to $1,243. 


SoME EFFECTS OF EXECUTIVE 
Orper 8802 


While no total salary figures were 
attempted or could be obtained for 
all Negroes now in the Federal serv- 
ice, changes of real significance have 
taken place, at long last, in the job 
distribution of Negro employees and 
will eventually find reflection in a 
higher wage index based on improved 
employment status as well as on 
blanket increases. These distribution 
changes have developed with marked 
rapidity since Executive Order 8802 
was issued in June 23, 1941. The fol- 
low-up letter to Department heads 
brought action. 

Comment has already been made on 
the very high proportion of Negro 
employees found in the custodial serv- 
ice, particularly in comparison with 
low proportion of whites similarly em- 
ployed (a ratio of 9 to 1). In spite of 
let-downs in appointive procedure due 
to war demands, and with due allow- 
ance for improvements resulting from 
the presence of an alert group of Ne- 
gro officials,’* records show a remark- 
able over-all gain in job status from 
the gloomy 9.5 per cent Negro CAF’s, 
subprofessional and __ professionals 
found in 1938, to 25 per cent found in 





4 Hearings on Classification and Amendment 
of Welch Act, Toeg eeas Civil Service Comm., 
JA 16, 17, 18, 1929. p. 183. 

5 Tbid., p. 180. 

16 Farm Security Administration, U.S.D.A., in- 
creased its professional personnel by 150 persons in 
the 3-yr. period prior to Exec. Order 8802. 


like categories six months after Execu- 
tive Order 8802 was issued. This in- 
crease was noted in a sample of 38 
Federal departments, offices and agen- 
cies. 

A later report of the President’s 
Committee on Fair Employment Prac- 
tice, covering 95 per cent of all Negro 
departmental personnel, shows an em- 
ployment proportion increase of 17 per 
cent as against the total of 5.9 per cent 
in 1938. A further advance in grade- 
ratio from 25 per cent to 48 per cent 
in the CAF and professional services 
is shown. Although these totals are 
somewhat lowered by the figures for 
numbers and distribution in the field 
services, they unquestionably show 
definite and heartening progress in im- 
partial administration of Civil Service 
regulations, and toward the integra- 
tion of Negroes in the field of Federal 
employment, 

Here again, the Negro official group 
has been in a strategic position to ob- 
serve possible racial reactions result- 
ing from these rapid gains. Many of 
the group have expressed surprise at 
the relative freedom from friction with 
which these gains were accomplished. 
The answer to this lies partly in the 
attitude of Negro employees them- 
selves. One Negro employee puts it 
this way, “I always assume that the 
other person is quite normal until he 
insists on making me aware that he is 
not. Few white employees seem to be 
affected one way or the other by the 
presence of Negroes, and most of these 
few show a friendly interest.” 


Necro SCHOOLS AND THE FEDERAL 
Civi1L SERVICE 


The presence of an effective number 
of Negroes in key positions in the 
Federal Government has stimulated a 
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healthy interest in Government in the 
Negro public. The current crop of 
Negro Federal officials is growing in- 
creasingly conscious of new vistas of 
job opportunities within the Federal 
Civil Service for members of their 
group. This new interest has properly 
extended to Government as a field of 
considered employment, as a vocation 
and as a career, Negro administrative 
personnel are frequently called on for 
consultation by educational institu- 
tions, civic, religious and fraternal 
groups with respect to a _ variety 
of fields of their individual major 
interests. 

Schools which have generally lagged 
in exploring the job potentialities of 
the Federal Civil Service are shaking 
off their former lethargy and defeat- 
ism with regard to Federal employ- 
ment. If the rate at which graduates 
and students of Negro schools are ap- 
pearing on Civil Service registers is to 
be taken as an index, a fair beginning 
has been made. It is to be expected 
that as the science of vocational guid- 
ance becomes more widespread in our 
institutions and realistic efforts are 
made to synchronize teaching materi- 
als with job requirements, increasing 
numbers of qualified young Negroes 
will find opportunities in the Federal 
Civil Service. 

From their vantage points in the 
several departments, race officials have 
frequently noted that Negro prospec- 
tive employees seldom know what 
they want to do. They seldom have a 
working knowledge of job titles, clas- 
sifications, grades, or salaries. Expo- 
sure of these young people to the idea 
of specific jobs for which they have 
been specifically trained would be 
valuable. 


Earlier defeatisms may be traced to 
lack of courage and vision on the part 
of educators and leaders of both races. 
Among other reasons for lack of recep- 
tiveness on the part of schools toward 
Federal employment has been the fact 
that they have a practical need for 
“placing” graduates quickly. Good 
placement records usually mean good 
enrollments, and Government employ- 
ment of Negroes has not heretofore 
followed a normal expectancy. On the 
other hand, instructors and professors 
have been guilty of discouraging pu- 
pils from attempting that preparation 
without which they could not qualify 
for the desired work in the Federal 
Civil Service. 

The stock reason for this negative 
guidance has been that only certain 
jobs are open to Negroes and that time 
and money would be wasted and only 
discouragement result from the at- 
tempt to prepare for any others. This 
point is well illustrated by the case of 
a Negro administrative employee who, 
while presenting requested information 
on Government employment, was in- 
terrupted by an elderly instructor with 
a request to “just tell these boys and 
girls what Negro jobs there are in your 
department. They are going to gradu- 
ate soon and they must make a liv- 
ing.” The reply was that there were 
no Negro jobs—that jobs were where 
you prepare for them. 

Many readers must have shared the 
writer’s experience of having been ad- 
vised against preparation for a chosen 
field of work, on the grounds that Ne- 
groes could not find employment in 
that field. It is to be hoped that fal- 
lacious reasoning of this kind will 
speedily yield place to the far-sighted 
and courageous leadership necessary 
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for the successful exploitation of any 
field of employment in which one’s 
capacity leads him, in spite of the 
difficulties. 


THE Look AHEAD 


What may be expected in the reten- 
tion and consolidation of employment 
gains is highly problematical. Admin- 
istrative positions may increase or de- 
crease, but with regard to these, there 
are certain gains on which retrench- 
ments—century old plague of Govern- 
ment workers—will have no effect, 7.e., 
the gains in experience in Government 
functions and operations, and the 
gains in realization and appreciation 
of Negro ability among top-grade 
white employees—particularly depart- 
ment heads. These facts will have their 
certain influence on future employ- 
ment in the middle brackets. Among 
Negro top-grade employees, them- 
selves, there is a growing conviction 
that whether or not the post-war pe- 
riod brings a further increase in their 
number, it will bring a higher percent- 
age of clerical, subprofessional and 
professional employees. There is also 
a trend in the thinking of this group 
toward sacrifice of minor supervisory 
positions of a segregated nature in fa- 
vor of greater integration. 

When retrenchment comes, as it has 
eventually come after every war, some 
reductions in Negro personnel are to 
be expected. One thing is certain, those 
retained will be the most fit and the 
most efficient. The spirit and intent of 
Executive Order 8802 and a growing 
realization for the worth of compe- 
tent Negro employees should be a bul- 
wark against inequitable reductions. 


Aside from direct benefits deriving 
from Federal employment, the influ- 
ence of its pattern on private industry 
has been considerable. Repeatedly, 
Government has lost ground in its 
occasional attempts to eliminate or 
reduce discrimination in private indus- 
try because of its own weak position 
with regard to Negro employment. The 
various efforts now being put forth 
within the Government to straighten 
its house will provide a salutary ex- 
ample for private enterprise, remove a 
harmful precedent, and relieve the 
Government of embarrassment. With 
the post-war return to production for 
an unprecedentedly heavy civilian 
consumption, then, what is happening 
today in Federal departments geared 
to the war effort should favorably af- 
fect Negro workers in private industry 
tomorrow. 

So, in contrast to the indifferent 
situation in the Federal Government 
following the First World War, broken 
only by an aimless rush for the “gravy 
train,” we have to our credit today, on 
the eve of a sounder peace, and a stu- 
pendous rebuilding effort, real progress 
in number and distribution of Negro 
employees, a definite increase within 
the Negro group, quantitatively and 
qualitatively, in constructive approach 
to Federal employment, and a signifi- 
cant lessening in the intellectual resist- 
ance of white officials and employees 
to the employment of Negroes on all 
classification and grade levels within 
the Federal Civil Service. 

There is every reason for optimism 
securely bulwarked by persistent 
effort. 








Cuapter XIII 


THE TRAINING OF NEGROES FOR WAR INDUSTRIES IN 
WORLD WAR II 


HERMAN BRANSON 


When Japanese bombs blasted holes 

in the Arizona in Pearl Harbor, many 
Negroes felt that down into the mud 
and silt went not only ships but a pat- 
tern of societal organization which 
limited the Negro in the social, politi- 
cal, and economic life of America. A 
keen social observer expressed a prev- 
alent view: 
Logically it would be appropriate for gov- 
ernment to impose controls and regulations, 
as mandatory as those imposed on its eco- 
nomic life, to ensure to all its racial minori- 
ties not only free but equal participation 
in the economic and political life of the 
country. In fact, before the present war is 
ended, such action may become a political 
necessity.’ 


Everywhere one met the belief that 
at last the integration of the Negro 
into American life was not a question 
of charity or abstract democratic prin- 
ciple but a necessity for the full mo- 
bilization of our most valuable war 
asset, manpower. On every side one 
heard that this is a people’s war and 
that there would be full utilization of 
all the talents of the American people 
to defeat the ruthless enemy of democ- 
racy. Now with the war 15 months 
old, a better appraisal of the larger 
horizon offered in the training of Ne- 
groes for skilled positions by the war 
is possible. 

Programs for the training of essen- 
tial personnel for war industries are 
centered in four authorities: the U.S. 


1Charles S. Johnson, Patterns of Negro Segre- 
gati n, New York: Harper and Brothers, 1943. 


p. 324 


Office of Education, the National 
Youth Administration (NYA), the 
schools, and private industry. The US. 
Office of Education conducts two ma- 
jor programs: Vucational Training for 
War Production Workers and the En- 
gineering, Science, and Management 
War Training Program (ESMWT). 

The programs accommodate train- 
ees of varying educational preparation. 
The Vocational Training Program 
aims primarily at the training of 
adults with nominal educational back- 
grounds. The NYA trains youths who 
have grade school education. The 
ESMWT requires that courses be of 
college grade; the minimum educa- 
tional prerequisite is graduation from 
secondary school. The ESMWT 
courses range from the first-year col- 
lege level to those of graduate-school 
level. The in-service and pre-service 
training of private industry varies 
in the educational prerequisites ac- 
cording to the type of training. 

The Vocational Training Program 
prepares skilled workers in two types 
of courses: supplementary courses for 
workers already in war industries to 
improve their knowledge and skill and 
pre-employment refresher courses to 
prepare workers for war jobs. 
$104,000,000 was appropriated for this 
program for 1942-1943. 

For the period July-December, 
1942, 58,228 Negroes enrolled in pre- 
employment courses and 13,066 in the 
supplementary. The distribution of the 
trainees was as follows: 
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Training for: Pr ploy t Supplementary 
Aircraft Industries 9970 2934 
Ship Building 8208 2671 
Sheet Metal and Welding 8179 1638 
Automotive Mechanics 187 292 
Machine Shop 20222 1786 
Electricity and Radio 2352 1912 
Inspection and Foremanship 979 801 
Miscellaneous 7131 1532 

These trainees were distributed 


throughout the States and Puerto 
Rico; none were being trained in Ver- 
mont, North Dakota, and Hawaii. 
The geographic distribution of Negro 
trainees is tabulated in the following: 


Number Per cent 
Pre. Sup. Pre. Sup. 
North and Northeast: 


(Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey 
New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island, 
Vermont.) 

Midwest: 
(Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Ne- 
braska, North Da- 
kota, Ohio, South 
Dakota, Wisconsin) 


15,898 5100 27 39 


22,662 3150 39 24 


Farwest : 
(Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Oregon, Utah, 
Washington, Wyom- 
ing) 

South: 


(Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Maryland, 
Kentucky, Mississip- 
pi, Missouri, North 
Carolina, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, 
District of Columbia. ) 
Puerto Rico 163 35 


8,989 1820 7 14 


15,516 2961 27 23 


The specific listing by states shows 
discrepancies between the population 
percentages and trainees more vividly 
than does our summary. During the 
six-months period, the eight states, 
California  (3,639-1535),?_—_ Illinois 
(6,251-370) , Maryland (3,655-553), 
Michigan (6,242-1512), New York 
(6327-899), Ohio (6,298-752), and 
Pennsylvania (7,037-3,280) had over 
70 per cent of the Negro trainees, IIli- 





*The first number gi 
gives the preemployment, 
the second the supplementary enrollment. 
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nois, New York, and Ohio had over 
18,000 preemployment Negro trainees, 
over 3,000 more than the 17 Southern 
states and the District of Columbia. 
Pennsylvania with 3,280 supplemen- 
tary trainees had over 300 more than 
the South; Nebraska had more train- 
ees than Mississippi; Massachusetts 
had three times as many as Texas. We 
could continue this comparison. In 
brief the South with roughly 80 per 
cent of the Negro population was 
training 0.2 of 1 per cent of that popu- 
lation in this program or 20 per cent 
of the total trainees, the other states 
with 20 per cent of the population 
were training about 2 per cent or 80 
per cent of the total. 

The data do show, however, that 
there has been a tremendous upsurge 
in Negro participation since the study 
of Wilkerson? and Fortune’s survey. 
Other data show too that the per cent 
of Negroes to total in the number of 
trainees entering the preemployment 
program has grown steadily since the 
quarter July-September, 1941, from 
4.9 per cent to 10.6 per cent for the 
quarter October-December, 1942. For 
the same period the Negro trainees in 
training at the end of each quarter, 
increased from 5.2 to 11.7 per cent. For 
the supplementary program the per 
cent for the number entering quarter 
was 2.8 for July-September, 1941, 
which dropped sharply and rose to 
2.4 for October-December, 1942. 

The Negro seems to be participating 
in approximately his population ratio 
in the preemployment program but at 
only one-third that ratio in the supple- 
mentary program. In the South, he 
participates in very much less than his 

3 Doxey A. Wilkerson, “The Training and Em- 
ployment of Negroes in National Defense Indus- 


tries,’ JOURNAL OF NEGRO EpDvucaTION, 10:121- 
182, Ja. 1941. 
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local ratio, but this is offset, numeri- 
cally, by his increased participation in 
other regions. 

The enrollment statistics in no way 
indicate the most important aspect of 
this training—its quality. In the South 
we expect in general poor equipment 
and poor facilities. A visitor through 
the South reported: 


Thousands of Mobile natives who hap- 
pened to be Negroes, however, were walk- 
ing the streets unemployed and barred from 
any training whatsoever. . 

This was the training situation in Ala- 
bama then, The same thing prevailed in 
Georgia, and Tennessee and Arkansas and 
South Carolina and Texas. Hardly any de- 
fense training was open to Negroes any- 
where in the South, and much of what was 
labeled defense training was close to being 
outright fraudulent. I might mention one 
course for 150 shipfitter helpers where the 
sole shop equipment consisted of some ship- 
yard pictures clipped from Iife magazine 
and a bathtub navy, purchased out of the 
instructor’s pocket at the five-and-ten. This 
particular course accounted for two-thirds 
of the Negro trainees in the state of Geor- 
gia. Somewhere else they were pretending 
to train Negro marine electricians in a shop 
where positively the only item of marine 
equipment was an eight-inch length of 
electrical cable. I recall also a class in motor 
mechanics where the students were for- 
bidden to go into the motors—it was ac- 
tually a class in alemiting, tire-inflating and 
windshield wiping for filling station attend- 
ants. And I shouldn’t forget the Negro de- 
fense shop so far out in the piney woods 
that it was next to impossible to get to, 
yet I heard such praises of and such ac- 
counts of the completeness of its equipment 
that I arranged to visit it. There I found 
a splendidly-equipped sheet metal shop 
with unfortunately no sheet metal to fabri- 
cate but only tin cans salvaged from the 
garbage pile. There I found also a gleam- 
ing row of electric welding machines but 
somebody had neglected to put through the 
requisition that would connect them with 
power." 


*John Beecher, “Problems of Discrimination,” 
Science and Society, 7:36-44, Winter, 1943. 


These observations were made in the 
Spring of 1942. As far as numbers in 
training, Georgia had improved little 
by December, for the number entering 
training from July-December was only 
217. With equipment rigorously ra- 
tioned or not obtainable, there has 
been little chance of improvement in 
this sphere. There seems to be little 
difference in the quality of training for 
both groups in the other sections of the 
country. 

With the tremendous efforts of able 
and sincere men, Negro and white, in 
the U.S. Office of Education, this pro- 
gram is making headway against the 
Southern pattern. It is slow and unsat- 
isfactory perhaps, for a few men in 
one section of the country can do little 
when the local administrators insist 
upon giving priority to local preju- 
dices. Johnson reports that a spokes- 
man of the Nashville branch of the 
Vultee Aircraft Company asserted 
baldly: 

. we do not believe it advisable to in- 
clude colored people with our regular work- 
ing force. We may, at a later date, be in a 
position to add some colored people in 
minor capacities such as porters and clean- 
ers. 

In discussing this matter with some mem- 
bers of the Board of Education, they have 
advised that they are considering starting 
courses in occupations in which colored peo- 
ple would experience no difficulty in obtain- 
ing employment. These courses, I believe 
cover such subjects as auto repair, construc- 
tion work, cement finishers, molding, etc.’ 


The Engineering, Science and Man- 
agement War Training Program 
(ESMWT)—the second program un- 
der the U.S. Office of Education was 
established to assist in furnishing the 
large number of people with training 
in the physical sciences and manage- 


5 Op. cit., p. 106. 
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ment for the war effort. It succeeds 
the Engineering, Science, and Manage- 
ment Defense Training Program of 
1941-1942 (in which 196 institutions 
participated with 438,000 trainees and 
a budget of $18,000,000) and the En- 
gineering, Defense Training Program 
of 1940-1941 (in which 144 institu- 
tions participated with 120,000 train- 
ees and a budget of $6,140,000). The 
second session of the 77th Congress on 
June 30th, 1942, in Public Law 647 
authorized $30,000,000 to continue the 
training of engineers, chemists, physi- 
cists, and production managers for 
war service for the year ending June 
30, 1943. 


Organization of Courses. Tax-exempt col- 
leges and universities offering recognized 
degrees with majors in engineering, chem- 
istry, physics, or production supervision, are 
eligible to participate in .. . ESMWT. Be- 
fore a course is organized, the sponsoring 
college or university determines the need 
for the contemplated training through con- 
sultation with nearby industries and the 
ESMWT regional adviser for the area con- 
cerned and prepares an estimate of the 
probable number and qualifications of those 
available for the training. If conditions are 
favorable, one or more short courses are 
designed to prepare available trainees for 
the jobs in which a shortage was found. 
Pertinent information including estimates 
of costs, is sent to the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation in a formal proposal to give each 
course that is planned. Those proposals that 
meet all legal, educational, and practical 
standards are approved, and the institution 
may begin as soon thereafter as qualified 
trainees can be enrolled. Additional pro- 
posals may be submitted as other training 
needs are established. 

Types of Instruction: Regional differ- 
ences in facilities and in war training needs 
dictate wide variations in the courses of- 
fered. Some are designed to prepare per- 
sons for new fields of work; others to fit 
those already employed in war activities 
for more difficult and responsible assign- 
ments. Classes may meet on the college 


campus or elsewhere; many institutions are 
conducting courses simultaneously in sev- 
eral cities. All classes receive personal in- 
struction from qualified teachers, except for 
a few specialized correspondence courses in 
the subject matter of mathematics and 
physics which are offered to prepare high 
school teachers to conduct courses in those 
subjects. Some are given after working 
hours for the benefit of employed persons. 
The time required to complete a course 
varies from a few weeks to several months, 
depending upon the extent and nature of 
the training. Subjects range from basic 
courses, such as engineering drawing and 
precision inspection, to refined specialties, 
such as geometrical optics and the X-ray 
diffraction analysis of metals. In general, the 
war training needs of an area determine the 
courses offered there, but some courses are 
conducted to meet Nation-wide needs of 
the armed forces and government war pro- 
duction activities.’ 


Sixty-five Negro colleges are par- 
ticipating in the ESMWT program.’ 
Only 12 hold direct contracts with the 
US. Office of Education. The remain- 


der are sub-contractors. For example, 


* American Mathematical Monthly, 50:276-278, 
Ap 1943. 

T Alabama: Miles Memorial College, Selma Univer- 
sity, Talladega College, Tuskegee Institute; Arkan- 
sas: A, N. and Normal College, Arkansas Baptist 
College, Philander Smith College, Shorter College; 
Delaware: State College for Colored Students; 
Georgia: Atlanta University 1 omen Clark Uni- 
versity, Georgia State College, Morehouse College, 
Morris Brown University, Paine College, Spelman 
College; Kentucky: Kentucky State College; Louisi- 
ana: Dillard University, Leland College, Southern 
University and Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, Xavier University; Maryland: Morgan State 
College, Princess Anne College; Mississippi: Alcorn 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, Campbell Col- 
lege, Jackson College, Rust College, Tougaloo Col- 
lege; Missouri: Lincoln University, Stowe Teachers 
and Junior College; North Carolina: Agricultural 
and Technical College, of North Carolina, Bennett 
College, Johnson C. Smith University, Livingstone 
College, North Carolina College for Negroes, St. 
Augustine’s College, Shaw University; Ohio: Wil- 
berforce University; Oklahoma: Langston Univer- 
sity (Colored Agricultural and Normal University) ; 
Pennsylvania: Cheyney Training School for Teach- 
ers, Lincoln University; South Carolina: Allen 
University, Benedict College, Chaflin College, Colored 
Normal, Agricultural, and Mechanical College of 
South Carolina, Morris College; Tennessee: Fisk 
University, Knoxville College, Lane College, Le 
Moyne College, Tennessee Agricultural and Indus- 
trial State Teachers College; Texas: Bishop College, 
Houston College for Negroes, Jarvis Christian Col- 
lege, Paul Quinn College, Prairie View State Col- 
lege, Samuel Huston College, Tillotson College, 
Wiley College; Virginia: Hampton Institute, Vir- 
ginia State College for Negroes: West Virginia: 
Bluefield State Teachers College, Storer College, 
West Virginia State College; District of Colum- 
bia: Howard University. 
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in Alabama, the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute had about 85 ESMWT 
courses in 20 centers in the state; three 
courses were designated “for Ne- 
groes”: Engineering Drawing I, Pipe 
Drafting, and Fundamentals of Radio. 
The University of Alabama held con- 
tracts for 146 courses in 20 centers in 
Alabama, two were “for Negroes”: 
Foremanship and Supervision and In- 





time; Fisk University, 1 part-time; 
Hampton Institute, 7 part-time; Vir- 
ginia State College, 6 part-time; West 
Virginia State College, 3 part-time. 
In February and March, 1943, seven 
of these colleges were authorized to be- 
gin 26 part-time and 2 full-time 
courses: Howard University, 1 part- 
time and 1 full-time; Atlanta Univer- 
sity, 3 part-time; A. and T. College, 














TABLE I 
DISTRIBUTION OF ESMWT COURSES BY FIELDS 

Chem- |} Engi- | Manage-| Mathe- | Physics 

istry | neering | ment | matics 
Howard 5 10 1 2 
Atlanta 3 1 2 
A and T + 2 2 
Southern 3 
North Carolina College 4 11 
Wilberforce 4 1 
Langston 5 1 
Colored Normal, etc., South Carolina 3 + 5 
Fisk 1 
Hampton 2 5 5 2 
Virginia State College 2 1 6 1 
West Virginia State 3 1} 2 
Total 31 27 34 73 3} 




















dustrial Chemistry. Since four Negro 
colleges in Alabama had ESMWT 
courses, we presume that the “for Ne- 
groes” courses used their facilities. 
For the period July 1, 1942, through 
January 31, 1943, the Negro colleges 
with direct contracts gave 74 courses; 
69 were part-time and 5 were full-time. 
Howard University had 14 part-time 
and 2 full-time; Atlanta University, 
3 part-time; Southern University, 2 
part-time and 1 full-time; A. and T. 
College of North Carolina, 6 part- 
time; North Carolina College for Ne- 
groes, 15 part-time; Wilberforce Uni- 
versity, 2 full-time; Langston Univer- 
sity, 6 part-time; Colored Normal, 
Industrial, Agricultural and Mechani- 


cal College, South Carolina, 6 part- 


2 part-time; Wilberforce University, 
3 part-time; Colored Normal, etc. of 
South Carolina, 6 part-time; Hampton 
Institute, 6 part-time and 1 full-time; 
Virginia State College, 4 part-time; 
West Virginia State College, 2 part- 
time. Some of the colleges with direct 
contracts also participated as sub-con- 
tractors in certain fields where they 
could not meet the ESMWT require- 
ments for a direct contract. 

The number of Negro colleges par- 
ticipating in the ESMWT program is 
larger than one would expect consider- 
ing the stringent requirements for a 
program. The technique of seeking 
sub-contracts when the institution 
cannot qualify for a direct contract is 
sound and strategic. The particular 
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subjects stressed by the colleges seem 
to result less from a study of the needs 
among Negroes than from what ener- 
getic person wishes to give a course 
and what courses have been popular in 
white colleges. The Negro colleges have 
missed entirely the opportunity afford- 
ed by ESMWT to conduct correspond- 
ence courses for training high school 
teachers. The concentration in chemis- 
try almost to the exclusion of physics 
reflects the fact that the Negro college 
is stronger in this field. The job oppor- 
tunities are just the reverse. For this 
is a physicist’s war with emphasis on 
devices. Possibly the chief weakness 
of the ESMWT program in the Negro 
college is the failure to plan full-time 
courses around nation-wide needs. 
There are many fields in which the 
Negro has not had opportunity for 
employment and training now seeking 
personnel, With a large federal ap- 
propriation and the possibility of se- 
curing grants from the U.S. Office of 
Education in the loan-fund plan for 
college science majors, many Negro 
colleges could have and should have 
had full-time programs in fields al- 
lowed for by ESMWT. 

The problem of the Negro woman 
in the ESMWT program becomes in- 
creasingly significant as the armed 
forces cut more and more into the 
dwindling manpower. Negro women 
with the educational prerequisites for 
ESMWT courses need re-orientation. 
Those who possess the abilities and 
aptitudes for filling technical positions 
are too often timid or so impressed by 
their clerk’s job at $1,620—which 
could be performed efficiently by a 
high school student—that they cannot 
look to engineering, chemistry, or 
physics as a career. There is good logic 


in their contention that the preparation 
is too arduous for a position which will 
only last out the war. If the post-war 
world realizes any of the things we 
are fighting for, we may find our 
young people maintaining the posi- 
tions gained in the war. An intensive 
national campaign conducted by some 
colleges with well-planned and bal- 
anced full-time ESMWT programs to 
draw the many Negro women who 
have majored in mathematics or bi- 
ology in college into physics, chemis- 
try, and engineering is eminently 
desirable. 

Too few Negroes participate in the 
ESMWT program. Of the 112,616 stu- 
dents, only 1,174 are Negroes, little 
more than one per cent. The number of 
courses given in all of the Negro col- 
leges with direct contracts is less than 
those given by many single schools 
such as Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute and equals about half the number 
given by Pennsylvania State College. 
Mississippi with over a million Ne- 
groes has one course: Mechanical 
Drawing. 

With over 5,000 Negroes graduating 
from college each year over the last 
five years and approximately 30,000 
from secondary schools and most of 
them looking towards teaching, medi- 
cine, law, dentistry, pharmacy, or so- 
cial work, one would expect an un- 
usual percentage of these young people 
in re-training programs fitting them- 
selves for fuller service in the war 
effort, The failure to enlist more of 
these young people in positions mak- 
ing more use of their specialized abili- 
ties and capabilities is a national loss. 
Many men in government service sen- 
sitive to our manpower needs must 
realize the stupidity of continuing to 
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allow 10 per cent of our potential 
technical brainpower to go largely un- 
used for failure to cut sharply and 
resolutely across some social preju- 
dices. The Negro college can certainly 
do more in re-orienting and re-train- 
ing, but the chief burden must be 
borne by government. Nevertheless, 
any law which allows the use of our 
manpower to be decided by local need 
for personnel is dangerous for the Ne- 
gro since it allows too easily the pi- 
geonholing of Negro abilities and the 
assignment to positions traditionally 
Negro. But let us return to that later. 

The training program of the Nation- 
al Youth Administration (NYA) has 
a commendable history of effective- 
ness and equal opportunity in the 
training of Negroes. The agency has 
conducted two programs, a student- 
aid program to help students in col- 
leges and graduate schools and NYA 
trade classes. The chief emphasis since 
the war seems to be the vocational 
training program in trades vital to the 
war economy. The number of young 
people in training as of February 17, 


1943, was: 
Total Negro 


Shop activities 58,328 11,057 
Clerical activities 1,801 312 
Other activities 55 20. 


Shop activities included machine, 
sheet metal, welding, foundry, forge, 
radio, woodwork, industrial. sewing, 
etc. The greatest concentration of Ne- 
groes was in machine (2,462), sheet 
metal (1,468), arc welding (2,105), 
and industrial sewing (1,757). Negro 
women (6,392) exceeded the men 
(4,665) with half of the women con- 
centrated in machine (1,507) and in- 
dustrial sewing (1,756). Of the 312 
Negroes in clerical activities, 307 were 


women. 





The NYA divides the country into 
11 geographic regions: Region I (Con- 
necticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont, 
New York) 816, 14.8 (the first is the 
number of Negro trainees, the second 
the percentage in that region); Re- 
gion III (Delaware, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania) 1,482, 18.5; Region IV 
(District of Columbia, Maryland, 
North Carolina, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia) 1,808, 28.0; Region V (Ken- 
tucky, Michigan, Ohio) 1,326, 16.8; 
Region VI (Illinois, Indiana, Wiscon- 
sin) 1,563, 18.7; Region VII (Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, South 
Carolina, Tennessee) 1,978, 27.5; Re- 
gion VIII (Iowa, Minnesota, Nebras- 
ka, North Dakota, South Dakota) 
188, 5.4; Region IX (Arkansas, Kan- 
sas, Missouri, Oklahoma) 1,380, 21.9; 
Region X (Louisiana, New Mexico, 
Texas) 675, 15.3; Region XI (Colo- 
rado, Idaho, Montana, Utah, Wyo- 
ming) 53, 4.1; Region XII (Arizona, 
California, Nevada, Oregon, Washing- 
ton) 120, 9.6. In most of these regions 
the Negro participates in a percentage 
larger than his relative population 
percentage. 

The relatively large number of Ne- 
gro trainees may be indicative of the 
inability of the young Negro to find 
employment. In the NYA program, the 
enrollees are paid a fair hourly wage 
during the training period. The rate, 
particularly in the South and border 
states, is higher than that the Negro is 
accustomed to receive in the busboy- 
messenger-janitor-jobs open to them. 
This should not detract, however, from 
the real fact that NYA gives training 
of high quality on excellent equip- 
ment. We need more of it. 

The data on training programs of 
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private industries are meager. Verbal 
reports indicate that Negroes partici- 
pate on the skilled and semi-skilled 
levels but never in the ratio approxi- 
mating the population ratio. There are 
several advanced engineering programs 
for women for which Negro girls have 
applied, unsuccessfully. The Curtiss- 
Wright Corporation has a ten-months’ 
engineering training course for women 
in cooperation with engineering 
schools. Women have been assigned to 
Cornell, Iowa State College, Minne- 
sota, Pennsylvania State College, Pur- 
due, and the University of Texas, The 
curriculum includes mathematics, job 
terminology and specifications, air- 
craft drawing and design, elementary 
mechanics, and aircraft materials. 
None of these courses require equip- 
ment not easily placed in many Negro 
colleges. 

Fortune’s recent survey of manage- 
ment opinion indirectly points to the 
probable fate of the Negro in indus- 
try’s training program. When 47.5 per 
cent of management reported that 
they employed no Negroes, 34.8 per 
cent stated that they employed less 
than 10 per cent and 38.9 per cent 
insisted that they could employ no 
Negroes efficiently and 27.8 per cent 
that they could not employ more than 
10 per cent efficiently, Fortune 
editorialized: 

Theoreticians, even practical theoreticians, 
may take exception to the executives’ col- 
lective estimates of the ceilings of usefulness 


of Negroes. . . . Obviously business man- 
agement wants little part of them... ° 


The responses indicate, however, that 
businesses not now hiring Negroes be- 
lieve that they can use them effi- 
—— 

5 For a popular Ta OO of the program, see 


Life, p. 45-49, May 1 
® Fortune, p. 148, F 19438. 


ciently. I do not know that such busi- 
nesses are training Negroes. 

In-service training is the pattern 
common to a large number of indus- 
tries. A person is hired and sent to 
special classes for a short period to 
learn specific duties. Negroes experi- 
ence the initial difficulty of getting 
hired, 

The over-all picture of the training 
of Negroes for war industries has 
brightened considerably in recent 
months. Wilkerson’s study of the Vo- 
cational Education Program empha- 
sized that as of October 15, 1940, of 
the 90,000 enrollees only 5,000 or ap- 
proximately 5 per cent were Negroes. 
Approximately 1,500 were in the 13 
Southern states with segregated 
schools. There is corresponding growth 
in the ESMWT program. 

The only solution to the training 
problem lies in a strong government 
program directed to the development 
of skills irrespective of race, color, or 
creed. The Kilgore bill, introduced 
into the Senate on February 11, 1943, 
appears to be an excellent instrument 
assuring the use of Negro abilities. 
Item 8 under Purposes of the Act 
reads: 

To promote interest in scientific and tech- 
nical education, and to provide for all quali- 


fied persons” the means of scientific and 
technical training and employment... . 


Item C under Powers of the Office 
states: 

To formulate and promote projects and pro- 
grams for the development and use of 
scientific and technical facilities and per- 


sonnel and, when necessary, to inittate and 
carry out such projects. 


The bill proposes a National Scientific 


10 The italics are mine. 
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and Technical Committee with repre- 
sentatives of the consuming public, 
labor, business, and government. The 
initial appropriation requested is 
$200 ,000,000, 

The hope-inspiring feature of the 
Kilgore bill is that unlike ESMWT 
where the requirements for a program 
eliminated most Negro schools, this 
bill leaves the particular machinery of 
formulating and promoting projects 
and programs to be determined by na- 
tional need. Heretofore many of the 
special problems in the scientific and 
technical education of Negroes could 
not be successfully approached. With 
a blanket provision “to formulate and 
promote projects and programs... 
and, when necessary, to initiate and 
carry out such projects,” the Negro 
college could look toward more effec- 
tive selection and training of young 
people in the physical sciences. 

Two other provisions of the act are 
of interest: 

Powers of the Office: 

(j) To finance by loan, grant, exchange, 
purchase, or otherwise the operations 
or functions, or any of them, authorized 
by this Act, and, or the same purposes, 
to make or acquire any contract, ... 
and to enter into any transaction neces- 
sary or appropriate for the performance 
of its duties or powers. 

To conduct such research and investiga- 
tion touching upon the use and de- 
velopment of scientific and technical 
facilities and personnel as the Office 
may deem necessary and appropriate to 
carry out the purposes of this Act. 


~ 


(o 


The War Manpower Commission is 
at work on a Civilian Training bill 
which will request approximately 
$60,000,000. I do not know the specific 
provisions, but it will absorb the war- 
loan program of the U.S. Office of 
Education. 


In reviewing the Kilgore bill and 
the elaborate training programs neces- 
sitated by World War II, one is im- 
pressed by the tremendous difference 
between the technological demands of 
World War II and World War I. 
World War I seems to have ended just 
as it was entering the device stage. No 
elaborate national program was re- 
quired. Although World War I has 
been called a chemist’s war in com- 
parison with World War II, a physi- 
cist’s war, even the requirement of 
personnel with training in chemistry 
was much less than now. So few Ne- 
groes were concerned with technical 
and scientific work at that time that 
our colleges took little notice of any 
contribution they could have made. 
The outstanding mathematicians, phys- 
icists, and chemists were used in 
research, but on a much smaller scale. 
The increasing significance of tech- 
nology in war is not unusual. It seems 
that wars exploit the technology of an 
era more completely than does peace. 

In spite of the growth in enrollment 
and extension of training programs, 
there remains the general weakness 
that all of the programs have not en- 
listed enough Negroes to render their 
participation in the technical side of 
the war program efficient. The ex- 
tremely small number of Negroes re- 
ceiving scientific training for war work 
in contrast to those who are learning 
to manipulate the appliances of our 
technology without any scientific 
knowledge or training is certain to 
weaken us in the super-scientific world 
predicted for the post-war period. Un- 
questionably there are many factors at 
work to hinder and thwart the Negro, 
but there remains the conviction that 
the government agencies, our schools, 
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and industry have not reached their 
optimum efficiency within the limita- 
tions of the social pattern. To reach 
this level will require increased atten- 
tion by Negro schools and generous 
assistance by government, Tactics will 
have to be devised for circumventing 
petty prejudices in local or national 
officials, 

In a survey of the Negro college and 
the war training program, conducted 
in the last half of 1942, L. L. Woods" 
concluded that within their limitations 
the colleges are doing a good job. Lack 
of more and better integrated pro- 
grams was charged to: 


_ 


. Indifferent preparation of students. Since 
most of the students of the Negro col- 
leges come from poorly staffed high 
schools it has been found that when they 
reach college much time must be spent 
in teaching that which they should have 
been given before reaching college. 
Administrative apathy. The unwilling- 
ness of school administrators to establish 
and properly provide for the intensive 
scientific training merely because the cost 
per student is higher and because classes 
are smaller in the sciences than in the 
other departments. 

Lack of proper public and governmental 
support. Negro colleges usually have a 
hard time maintaining existing programs 
and the amount of direct interest shown 
by federal agencies, by their support, is 
far short of what it should be. 


ad 


ow 





nL. L. Woods, ‘The Negro College and the 
War Training Program,’’ School and Society, 57: 
19-20, J 2, 1943. 


I would add to these: 


4. The traditional vocational interests of 
Negro students. The courses now in de- 
mand have been almost exclusively pre- 
professional courses in Negro colleges. 
There is need for a change of attitude. 

5. A much alive, wide-spread belief that the 
war should interfere as little as possible 
with the life of the individual unless he 
is called for service. The student is look- 
ing to the post-war world with the con- 
viction that the job opportunities will be 
the same as now. Something can be done 
to combat this attitude. 


When one considers all of the fac- 
tors involved in the war training pro- 
gram for Negroes—numbers of Ne- 
groes with sufficient educational back- 
ground, teaching personnel, equipment 
needs, advertising of job opportunities 
in the technical fields—it becomes 
clear that the only real hope lies in a 
sincere government program which 
will consider the task of recruiting and 
training Negro brainpower with the 
objective calmness that one considers 
the metallurgical problem of extract- 
ing magnesium from sea water. Now 
that we are preparing to hit Hitler’s 
fortress Europe, it may be necessary 
to look to the better utilization of this 
10 per cent of our most essential war 
material.’? 


12The author wishes to thank Mr. E. P. West- 
moreland, U. S. Office of Education, and Mr. 
Charles P. Browning, National Youth Administra- 
tion, for generous assistance in securing data and 
for their counsel. 











Cuapter XIV 
THE EMPLOYMENT OF THE NEGRO IN WAR INDUSTRIES 


Ropert C. WEAVER 


INTRODUCTION 


Prior to the entrance of the United 
States in World War I the labor mar- 
ket received a severe shock. The needs 
of war production occasioned a sudden 
rise in demand for labor at the same 
time that the cessation of European 
migration interrupted the normal flow 
of industrial recruits. Later, the draft 
accentuated this shortage. In World 
War I the great need was for unskilled 
workers in heavy industry, and Ne- 
groes in rural and urban areas of the 
South were recruited. The movement 
of Negroes to industrial centers, once 
started, perpetuated itself. In part it 
was in response to the continuing re- 
cruitment programs of employers, and 
in part it was occasioned by reports of 
new economic opportunities in the 
North and West.? 

Negro industrial employment in 
World War I was concentrated in a 
few fields. The most important of these 
were iron and steel, meat packing, 
shipbuilding, and automobiles. Many 
Negro recruits to the industrial centers 
entered domestic service jobs and un- 
skilled work in road construction and 
in street and steam railroad repair and 
maintenance. According to the census 
figures, in the ten year period from 
1910 to 1920, the number of Negroes 
in mining rose from 61,129 to 73,229. 
Comparable figures for manufacturing 

1For a full description of the experience of 
Negro workers in World War I, see Sterling Spero 
and Abram Harris, The Black Worker. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1931. 509 pp. 

2A more detailed analysis of the economic fac- 
tors in Negro migration is in the writer’s “Eco- 


nomic Factors in Negro Migration—Past and Fu- 
ture,” Social Forces, 18:90-101, O 1939. 


were 655,906 in 1910 and 901,181 in 
1920. For transportation and com- 
munication, the figures were 256,098 
and 312,538. Six and one-tenth per 
cent of all workers in manufacturing 
were Negroes in 1910; by 1920, seven 
per cent of the labor force in manufac- 
turing was Negro. 

Although a small number of Negroes 
achieved semiskilled and skilled status 
in industry during World War I, the 
vast majority was concentrated in un- 
skilled jobs. This occupational distri- 
bution was due primarily to economic 
factors. Technological processes then 
current in industry required a large 
proportion of unskilled labor, and it 
was traditional to bring in new re- 
cruits as common laborers. Racial at- 
titudes of employers, foremen, labor 
organizations, and white workers per- 
petuated the pattern and effectively 
restricted colored workers’ opportuni- 
ties for upgrading. 

The absolute and relative participa- 
tion of Negroes in manufacturing, 
mining, and transportation and com- 
munication continued to expand dur- 
ing the post-World War I boom. By 
1930 the census reported 74,972 Ne- 
groes in mining, 1,024,656 colored 
workers in manufacturing and 397,645 
Negroes in transportation and com- 
munication.* During this era of indus- 


3 Apparently the greatest gains in skilled status 
occurred in shipbuilding—an industry which was 
influenced greatly by the racial occupational pat 
terns of a large southern yard which accepted 
Negro workers in certain skills and in semiskilled 
occupations. 2 

‘In a few industries, such as_ fertilizer and 
turpentine, Negroes made up the majority of work- 
ers. They constituted over 20 per cent of the labor 
force in tobacco processing, fish curing and pack- 
ing, and saw and planing mills. Colored labor rep- 
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trial expansion Negroes began to 
achieve some upgrading. With the de- 
pression, they lost many jobs and most 
of this occupational progress. In a few, 
heavy, dirty industries the proportion 
of Negro workers tended to remain 
constant, but in most branches of 
manufacturing there were serious de- 
clines. From the data presented in 
Table I, it is clear that, save in domes- 
tic service, the degree of unemploy- 
ment among Negroes in important 
categories of work in 1940 far exceeded 


the post-war boom, Negro workers had 
little seniority and only the beginnings 
of skilled status in basic industries. 
When there was general unemploy- 
ment, workers with skills and seniority 
were often assigned to unskilled and 
service jobs. Since Negroes had re- 
cently acquired such jobs, they were, 
in the majority of instances, displaced 
in disproportionately large numbers. 
Racial prejudice accentuated and sup- 
plemented the operation of economic 
factors in bringing this about and in 


TABLE I 
PROPORTION OF NEGROES IN SELECTED INDUSTRIES AND DOMESTIC SERVICE 











Mining 

Manufacturing 

Transportation & Communication 
Domestic Service 

















* The 1940 figures are based upon preliminary census estimates of the number of workers attached to industries. 
They are computed on the basis of figures given for non-white workers. Since the vast majority of these is Negro the 


percentages can safely be used as indicative of trends. 


that for white workers. The greatest 
relative and absolute losses in employ- 
ment of Negroes occurred in manufac- 
turing—a fact which had significant 
implications for their participation in 
industrial employment in World War 
II. 

Two principal factors occasioned the 
unemployment which haunted Negroes 
during the depression: their low occu- 
pational status and the racial attitudes 
which confronted them. At the end of 


recented from 15 to 20 per cent of the workers in 
water transportation, construction and maintenance 
of roads, streets, sewers and bridges. In iron 
mines; other metal mines except lead and zinc; 
quarries; charcoal and coke works; brick, tile an 
terra cotta factories; slaughter and packing houses; 
sugar factories and refineries; woodwork factories ; 
steam railroads; and garages and automobile serv- 
ice stations, colored workers constituted from 10 to 
15 per cent of the working force. There were large 
numerical concentrations of colored workers in 
coal mines, construction, and iron and steel, but 
in none of this group, did they constitute as much 
as 10 per cent of the labor force. 

These data are from Alba M. Edwards, A Social- 
Economie Grouping of the Gainful Workers in the 
United States. Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1938. Table 31. 





occasioning widespread unemployment 
and the occupational shifting of the 
relatively small number of colored 
skilled workers.® 


Pre-Woritp War II 


Early in the defense program it was 
estimated that 75 per cent of the 
workers in war plants would be skilled 
and semiskilled. In order to meet this 
need, vocational schools and _ the 
National Youth Administration es- 
tablished pre-employment training 
courses. These courses gave to experi- 
enced workers refresher training and 
to new workers basic instruction in 
single skilled and semiskilled occupa- 

5 For a description of the Negro skilled worker 
during the depression, see the writer’s Male Negro 
Skilled Workers in the United States, 1930-1936. 


emt Government Printing Office, 1939. 
pp. 
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tions. Emphasis upon training was nec- 
essary since the depression had de- 
pleted the nations’ normal supply of 
skilled workers and production for 
World War II required a much larger 
proportion of trained workers than had 
ever been needed before. 

During the first World War, Ne- 
groes moved in large numbers into 
manufacturing areas where they en- 
tered industrial employment. When 
World War II production got under 
way, they were already living in most 
of the communities where war con- 
tracts were to be concentrated and 
formed an important part of local 
labor reserves, 

At the time of World War I, the 
bulk of labor unions were organized on 
a craft basis. The most important ex- 
ception was the United Mine Workers 
—an industrial union with a long his- 
tory of Negro participation. In the 
heavy industries where the majority 
of colored workers were to be con- 
centrated, only the skilled elite of the 
labor force was organized, Since few 
Negroes were considered for skilled 
jobs, few were occupationally eligible 
for membership in the AF of L organi- 
zations which dominated the field.* By 
1939, the CIO had effectively organ- 
ized workers at all levels of occupa- 
tions in many of the basic industries. 
Negroes were included and formed im- 
portant segments of membership in 
many organizations, such as the Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee,’ the 
United Automobile Workers, the 


*The past exclusionist policies of many of the 
craft unions and the traditional role of the Negro 
industrial worker as a strike breaker in the North 
and West created mutual animosity between labor 
unions and Negro workers. This became a barrier 
to Negro upgrading in the post-war period but it 
did not generally affect the introduction of Negro 
unskilled workers. 

7In May 1942 this became the United Steel- 
workers of America. 


Packing Workers Organizing Commit- 
tee and the National Maritime Union. 

With the advent of the current de- 
fense program it was clear that the 
progressive labor legislation of the 
New Deal and the growing official rec- 
ognition of the AF of L and CIO 
would make labor unions an important 
factor in employment at all levels of 
skill. The trend toward industrial or- 
ganization in the AF of L, as typified 
by the acceptance of all workers in 
aircraft .plants by the machinists’ 
union and the inclusion of an increas- 
ing number of occupational groups 
around shipyards in the boilermakers’ 
union, marked a departure from the 
emphasis of craft unionism in the fed- 
eration. These developments, plus the 
unprecedented need for trained work- 
ers, indicated that in World War II 
the attitudes, policies, and practices 
of labor unions would be significant 
factors in determining the degree to 
which Negroes were hired and up- 
graded in war production. 

According to the preliminary esti- 
mates of the last census, the propor- 
tion of Negroes in the labor force of 
most industries declined during the 
decade ending in 1940. Table I reflects 
the over-all situation. In Table II 
there is a more detailed picture of the 
status of non-white employment in 
selected industries. The figures in 
Table II are for male, non-white 
workers attached to rather than em- 
ployed in selected industries. These 
data do not reflect an accurate pic- 
ture of Negro employment in 1940 
but they do approximate such a pic- 
ture. Listed in the table are types of 
production which are important in 
the war effort and in which there has 
been great expansion in employment 
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since 1940. Industries such as apparel, 
metal mining, rubber, iron and steel, 
nonferrous metals, electrical and other 
machinery, automobiles, aircraft and 
shipbuilding are included, Only in two 
of this group, iron and steel, and ship- 
building, was there any appreciable 
degree of non-white participation in 
1940, Construction, which was the first 
industry to expand under the defense 


The second refers to the industries and 
occupations in which these jobs are 
distributed. At a time like the present, 
qualitative factors materially affect 
quantitative results. This is true be- 
cause production for a highly mecha- 
nized war requires new skills and the 
services of a larger proportion of 
trained workers than is usual. The two 
most serious problems in the field of 


TABLE II 


NUMBER AND PROPORTION OF MALE NON-WHITE WORKERS ATTACHED TO SELECTED 
INDUSTRIES, 1940 

















Industry Number Per — 
Coal Mining 38 , 560 7.4 
Metal Mining ,600 3.1 
Construction 150,660 7.3 
Food & Kindred Products 48 ,560 5.4 
Tobacco Manufacturing 12,120 24.2 
Textile Mill Products 21,640 3.1 
Apparel 7,120 y iff 2 
Lumber & Furniture 161,760 18.2 
Paper & Allied Products 12,420 4.8 
Printing & Publishing 8,540 1 ey 
Chemicals & Allied Products 38 , 100 10.5 
Petroleum & Coal Products 7,620 4.1 
Rubber Products 3,260 2.7 
Iron & Steel Products 67 ,320 5.7 
Nonferrous Metals & Products 6,940 2.9 
Electrical Machinery 1,726 0.6 
Other machinery 6,620 1.3 
Automobile Equipment 18,680 3.6 
Aircraft & Parts 240 0.2 
Ship & Boat Building 9,840 6.7 





effort (and which has now passed peak 
employment), had a large numerical 
and proportional representation of Ne- 
groes. In none of these industries, save 
construction, was there an appreciable 
number of trained colored workers in 
1940. 


TRENDS IN NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT 


Employment of Negroes in war in- 
dustries has two principal aspects, the 
quantitative and the qualitative. The 
first relates to the number of jobs held 
by Negroes regardless of occupations. 


Negro labor utilization today—up- 
grading and the introduction of Negro 
women—are primarily qualitative. 
This follows from the fact that each of 
these problems involves the opening 
of new occupations to colored workers 
so that there will be enough jobs to 
absorb all available Negro labor and 
afford a chance for this labor to work 
at its best skill. 

Early advances in Negro employ- 
ment were concentrated in traditional 
occupations and industries. The first 
occurred in the construction of army 
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cantonments and new war plants. Ne- 
gro craftsmen were often discriminated 
against, but remedial action was 
taken in many instances and thou- 
sands of colored carpenters, bricklay- 
ers, cement finishers, plasterers, and 
painters worked on defense building. 
Often this employment marked the 
initial use of skilled Negroes on 
“closed shop” jobs.* In many areas— 
notably Louisiana, Maryland, Mis- 
souri, and Tennessee—Negro union 
carpenters began to move across state 
lines from job to job and became jour- 
neymen in fact as well as in name. 

The employment of Negroes in iron 
and steel has consistently increased 
since the inception of the defense pro- 
gram. Occupational limitations per- 
sisted during the earlier phases of the 
war effort but relaxations began to 
appear in the latter part of 1942. As 
the aluminum industry has expanded, 
it too has offered employment to an 
increasing number of Negroes in new 
types of jobs. 

In most of the older, established 
shipyards, Negro workers were em- 
ployed prior to World War II. In the 
majority of these yards, their partici- 
pation has greatly increased. The 
growth of employment, while signifi- 
cant, was until recently limited by oc- 
cupational patterns which excluded 
Negroes from certain types of skilled 
and semiskilled work, notably welding, 
machine shop work, and electrical in- 
stallation.® The United States Navy 
Yards were the first to widen appre- 
ciably the occupations open to Ne- 
groes, and private yards on the West 


8For a more complete analysis of the Negro 
craftsman see the writer’s “Racial Employment 
Trends in National Defense,’ Phylon, 2:387-358, 
Fourth Quarter, 1941. 

*For a more complete description of the de- 
velopment of racial occupational patterns in this 
industry, see citation in footnote 8. 
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Coast and in the Middle Atlantic re- 
gion began to follow this lead in 1942, 
In the newer shipyards of the South- 
west, only slight progress has been 
made in the employment of Negro 
production workers although most of 
the yards in this section use Negro 
common laborers. In the Southeast, 
Negroes employed in shipyards are 
generally restricted to unskilled and 
certain semiskilled occupations, There 
are a few important exceptions, but, 
throughout the area, management and 
unions have evaded facing the prob- 
lem. For the industry as a whole, Ne- 
gro employment increased appreciably 
although in most establishments the 
employment of colored workers at 
their best skills would materially re- 
duce admittedly difficult problems of 
labor supply and turnover. 

At the outset of the defense program 
Negroes, Mexicans, and Jews were 
practically excluded from employment 
in the aircraft industry. Beginning in 
the summer of 1941, the situation 
gradually improved. By March 1943 
there were at least three aircraft as- 
sembly plants with over two thousand 
colored employees and three addition- 
al plants with over a thousand Negro 
workers, 

The vast, expanding ordnance indus- 
try is affording colored workers new 
types of employment, Negro men and 
women are in technical, clerical, pro- 
duction and other capacities in ord- 
nance plants in Arkansas, Alabama, 
Colorado, Indiana, Kansas, Maryland, 
Michigan, Missouri, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
and Pennsylvania.’° 

With the advent of the defense 


% For an account of the difficulties facing Negro 
women in securing production jobs in Southern 
ordnance plants, see the writer’s ‘‘With the Negro’s 
Help,” The Atlantic Monthly, 169:701-702, Je 1942. 
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training program, Negroes began to 
learn the rudimentary principles of 
machine shop work. It was extremely 
dificult to place the early trainees, 
and initial openings were created in 
U.S. Navy Yards and Arsenals. Grad- 
ually war industries followed the lead 
of federal establishments. Today, col- 
ored machine shop workers are finding 
jobs in shipbuilding, aircraft and other 
types of manufacturing, but the tra- 
dition of Negro exclusion from ma- 
chine shops, implemented as it is by 
the ritual bar to them in the machin- 
ists’ union, remains a serious impedi- 
ment to their placement. 

At the beginning of 1942 it was 
estimated that non-white workers (of 
whom about 95 per cent are Negro) 
constituted only about 3 per cent of 
the labor force in plants related to the 
war effort.11 By September 1942 non- 
whites made up 5.7 per cent of this 
labor force, in January 1943 the fig- 
ure was 6.4 per cent, and in March 
1943 it was 6.7 per cent. The most 
significant numerical gain in Negro 
employment occurred in shipbuilding, 
when in March 1943 colored workers 
constituted 8.7 per cent of those at- 
tached to the industry. In 1942 the 
employment of Negroes in aircraft in- 
creased ten fold, but in March 1943 
they made up only 4 per cent of the 
labor force. Over 100,000 Negroes 
were in iron and steel. Despite the 
numerical increases in non-white em- 
ployment in ordnance, Negroes con- 
stituted only 4.6 per cent of the total 
working force in the spring of this 


There are available accounts of the difficulties 
facing Negroes in getting war jobs. See ‘‘The Ne- 
¥: War,” Fortune : 79 et seq., Je 1942. Lester 

Granger, “Negroes and War Production,” Sur- 
vey Graphic, 31:469 et seq., N 1942. Robert C. 
Weaver, “Racial Employment Trends in National 
Defense, Part II,’’ Phylon, 3:22-30, First Quarter 
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year, The industries which hire the 
lowest proportion of Negroes are the 
ones in which there are concentra- 
tions of female labor and production 
jobs. Included in this group are air- 
craft, electrical production, and ma- 
chinery—industries in which special 
efforts should be made to upgrade Ne- 
groes and introduce colored women. 

In practically all branches of manu- 
facturing the numerical employment 
of Negroes has increased. There has 
also been occupational progress. As 
compared to the situation in 1940, the 
status of Negro employment in the 
spring 1943 represented a significant 
absolute and relative improvement. On 
the other hand, the free acceptance 
and full use of Negro labor were far 
from being achieved. As late as Febru- 
ary 1943, Fortune’s survey of 5,000. 
leading business executives revealed 
that less than 30 per cent of them em- 
ployed as much as 10 per cent Negro 
labor and over a third did not believe 
that Negroes could be efficiently used 
in their plants.’? 


REGIONAL DEVELOPMENTS 


Data on over-all employment mean 
little save as a general indication of 
hiring trends. The significant indices 
for the future are found in figures for 


122The survey revealed the following figures on 
Negro employment: 
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individual establishments and _ for 
those areas where there are current 
and imminent labor shortages. In such 
areas the major changes in racial oc- 
cupational patterns are occurring, and 
it is in them that we can see what may 
happen to the Negro worker as the 
war progresses. 


whom 34,343, or 7 per cent, were col- 
ored, Their total labor force increased 
17.7 per cent, while their Negro labor 
force increased 120 per cent. Eighty- 
five of these establishments used Ne- 
groes as production workers and 40 
employed colored women.'* By March 
1943 significant increases in Negro 


TABLE III 


PROPORTION OF NON-WHITE WORKERS IN SELECTED WAR INDUSTRIES, JULY, NOVEMBER, 
1942," JANUARY 1943, AND MARCH 1943> 








Industry 


Percentage of non-white workers 


July Nov. Jan. March 
1942 1942 1943 1943 








Agricultural Machinery and Tractors 
Aircraft 

Aluminum & Magnesium Products 
Aluminum (Except for Small Arms) 
Bituminous Coal Min 


in 
Blast Furnaces, Steel Works, and Rolling Mills 
Communication Equipment and Related Products 


Electrical Equipment for Industrial Use 
Engines and Turbines 

Explosives 

Firearms (Caliber .60 and under) 
Fireworks and Pyrotechnics 

General Industrial Machinery 

Guns 

Iron and Steel Foundry Products 

Metal Working Machinery 


Ordnance Accessories, Not Elsewhere Classified 


Plastic Materials 


Primary Smelting and Refining of Nonferrous 


Metals and Alloys 


Rolling, Drawing and Alloying of Nonferrous 


Metals (except Aluminum) 
Scientific Instruments 
Shipbuilding 
Small Arms Ammunition (b) 
Tanks 
Tires and Inner Tubes 





1.9 2.4 3.4 3.6 
2.9 3.3 3.0 4.0 
fe 7.1 7.8 8.0 
5.2 5.2 5.9 6.2 
12.6 13.1 13.3 

9.8 11.1 11.6 12.2 
0.7 1.6 2.3 2.9 
1.0 1.3 1.5 1.7 
1.9 2.4 2.2 2.3 
3.3 4.5 5.0 4.9 
{0 7 2.7 3.0 3.2 
> 0.1 0.2 0.3 
1.6 2.2 2.5 3.1 
3.4 4.2 4.1 4.5 
18.6 22.3 }- 22.7 23.1 
1.0 1.3 1.4 1.6 
1.4 2.0 2.5 2.6 
4.9 4.7 4.6 

8.7 9.0 9.2 8.8 
4.6 5.3 6.1 6.3 
0.9 1.5 yf 1.9 
5.7 7.0 7.9 8.7 
7.2 4.2 6.7 7.5 
2.2 3.6 3.9 4.8 
3.3 4.4 4.7 5.2 

















® These percentages are official figures issued by the War Manpower Commission. 
> After July, 1942 there was a decline in the total number of persons employed in this industry. 


A recent survey of important war 
industries in Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey and Delaware revealed some in- 
teresting developments. There were 
113 firms included, and in January 
1942 they employed 358,285 workers, 
of whom 15,062, or 4 per cent, were 
Negroes. In October 1942, these estab- 
lishments hired 421,683 workers, of 


employment had been made. One ship- 


143Many plants in the area secured their first 
semiskilled and skilled colored workers from the 
National Youth Administration. Therefore, an an- 
alysis of the placements of the NYA trainees in 
1942 is instructive. During 1942, NYA placed 
1,462 Negro youth in the region. Of these, 1,057 
were female and 405 were male. Over a half (53 
per cent) of the female trainees were power ma- 
chine operators who were engaged by 88 firms. 
The remainder of the trainees secured jobs in 115 
lants. Thirteen per cent of all male and of all 
emale trainees were employed by government es- 
tablishments; 11 per cent of each group went into 
domestic and personal service but only three per 
cent of the males were classified as laborers. Of 
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yard in Pennsylvania employed over 
10,000 colored workers in many types 
of occupations, and a large aircraft 
engine plant in New Jersey had 1,400 
Negroes in various levels of skills, 
From May to December 1942, non- 
white employment in important war 
industries (outside of shipbuilding) in 
the Los Angeles area increased almost 
four-fold while the total labor supply 
grew about 50 per cent. In May, non- 
whites made up 1.1 per cent of the 
workers in these firms; by December 
they were 2.6 per cent of the total. In 
aircraft, non-white workers increased 
from 1,012 in May to over 5,000 in 
December. The firm which initiated 
the employment of Negro production 
workers reported 934 colored workers 
in May 1942 and 1,189 at the end of 
the year. During the first three 
month of 1943 the number of colored 
workers more than doubled, and as of 
March 31, there were 2,633 Negroes 
at the plant. A large proportion of the 
colored aircraft workers were women 
on production jobs. The higher-wage 
shipbuilding industry was more attrac- 
tive to male workers, and in December 
over 2,500 Negroes were employed in 
the yards of the area.’* In the Bay 
Area around San Francisco, it is esti- 
mated that there were over 8,000 Ne- 
gro shipyard workers by the close of 
1942, and in March 1943, private ship- 





the males placed, 161, or over 40 per cent, were 
welders. More female machine shop trainees were 
employed than males, and the 67 women in this 
group constituted over six per cent of all female 
trainees. During the first two months of 1943, 
NYA placed 656 trainees. Of these, 546 were 
female. Their type of employment followed the 
pattern established in 1942 but their rate of ab- 
Sorption by war industries had obviously increased. 
In the last six months of 1942, 12,400 Negroes 
entered pre-employment and supplementary defense 
training courses in Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 
Delaware. 

4 These data are based upon a survey of 118 
defense firms, During the last six months of 1942, 
there were 3,693 Negroes entering pre-employment 
=. entering supplementary courses in Cali- 


yards in the area employed over 
20,000 Negroes. The largest employer 
in the Bay Area hired over 8,000 Ne- 
groes, of whom 900 were women. Over 
two-thirds of the colored workers in 
the yards of this corporation were in 
skilled and semi-skilled occupations. 

In the Kansas City area, a tight 
labor market seemed imminent at the 
opening of 1943. Orders were standing 
at the United States Employment 
Service for Negro operators at an air- 
craft factory and an ordnance plant, 
and colored men and women were be- 
ing paid while in training for war pro- 
duction work.’* Negroes constituted 5 
per cent of the war workers and about 
a third of the defense trainees in the 
area. The number of colored regis- 
trants at the U.S. Employment Service 
was 50 per cent less than in January 
1941. There was far from full utiliza- 
tion of Negro labor but the numerical 
gains were large during 1942. The 
widening of occupational classifica- 
tions was significant, and a decided 
trend toward using Negroes in keeping 
with their training and ability was ob- 
served, In the tight labor market of 
Wichita, Kansas, Negro men and 
women were securing production jobs 
in war plants.’ 

During the past year Negro employ- 
ment in Baltimore war industries has 
expanded. Widening opportunities for 
colored workers were reflected in the 
increase in Negro trainees in the local 





18 The Kansas City Call was able to announce in 
its January 23, 1943 issue that Negro men were 
needed to in aircraft sheet metal classes. The Call 
added that jobs were definitely assured those who 
completed the course. ——e the last six months 
of 1942, there were 1,542 Negroes entering pre- 
employment and 319 entering supplementary 
courses in Missouri. 

18 Ag of February 1, 1943, there were no pre- 
employment training courses in Wichita, Kansas. 
On that date, however, 149 Negroes were in sup- 
plementary courses and they constituted 4.6 per 
cent of the total number enrolled. 
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defense courses.’’? A survey of 92 im- 
portant defense plants of the area in 
May 1942 revealed 11,579 Negroes 
who constituted 7.1 per cent of the 
total. In January 1943, 148 defense 
firms of the area hired 25,564 Negroes, 
or 10.8 per cent. Figures for 32 of the 
largest of these establishments in 
March 1943 showed that they em- 
ployed 25,458 Negroes, or 13.2 per 
cent. Twenty-four of these firms used 
2,250 Negro women. Four large pri- 
vate establishments employed over 
half the colored workers. In these four, 
8.2 per cent of the Negro workers were 
skilled and 17.8 per cent were semi- 
skilled. 

From the inception of the defense 
program, Negro labor has found ready 
employment in the Hampton Roads 
area of Virginia. In February 1943, 
four government establishments and 
the largest private contractor em- 
ployed 17,000 Negroes. Of these, 2,000 
were skilled, 7,000 semiskilled, and 
8,000 unskilled. Sixteen other essential 
war industries in the area reported a 
total of 15,178 employees, of whom 
5,361 were colored. The local U.S. 
Employment Service was currently 
placing Negro men and women in cler- 
ical, skilled, semiskilled and unskilled 
war jobs. 

In addition to Hampton Roads 
there are seven critical labor shortage 
areas in the South. Six of these are en- 
gaged principally in shipbuilding. In 
none is there a trend toward employ- 
ing Negroes in new occupations. Col- 
ored workers are finding employment 
and receiving higher weekly earnings 


17 As of February 1, 19438, there were 845 Ne- 
groes in pre-employment training courses. They 
constituted 63.1 per cent of all those enrolled in 
such courses. One hundred and seventy-five Negroes 
were in supplementary courses and they made up 
8.6 per cent of those in such courses. 


than ever before but their jobs are al- 
most exclusively unskilled or helper 
assignments. The few Negroes who do 
find skilled employment are concen- 
trated in those building trades, foun- 
dry, and mining operations which have 
traditionally been Negro jobs. Colored 
women have not found industrial em- 
ployment.'® The past paucity of de- 
fense training in the separate Negro 
vocational schools and the concentra- 
tion of areas of excessive labor supply 
in the region have been most influen- 
tial in supporting the status quo.’® The 
current employment patterns in Mo- 
bile, Alabama offer a striking illustra- 
tion of the general situation in the 
South. As of March 1943 the three 
largest private firms, the leading gov- 
ernment establishment, and the con- 
struction industry employed twelve 
thousand and fifteen Negroes. Only 
1.1 per cent were in skilled jobs, and 
they were equally divided between 
the construction industry and the gov- 
vernment establishment. Fifteen and 
eight-tenths per cent were in semi- 
skilled jobs, and 82.8 per cent were 
in unskilled positions. Although the 
principal need in the area was for 
welders, no Negroes were used in that 
capacity.”° 

Some recent developments indicate 


18In the pre-World War II period the greatest 
racia! wage differential existed between white and 
Negro women in the South. Available data indicate 
that wages of colored women in that section were 
as much as 40 per cent below white women’s pay 
for identical work. Carrol R. Dougherty, Labor 
Problems in American Industry. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1941. P. 218. ; 

19 For a description of the entrenched caste sit- 
uation in the South, see Charles S. Johnson, 
terns of Negro Segregation. New York: Harper 
Brothers, 1943. 332 pp. 

The racial occupational pattern of Houston, 
Texas is typical of the Southwest. In March 1948 
the principal industries of the city hired 6,474 
Negroes. The vast majority, 6,017, were unskilled, 
814 were semiskilled and 79 were skilled. Defense 
training was given to Negroes in welding, burning, 
blacksmithing and molding. Upon completion of 
these courses colored trainees are sent across the 
continent to jobs on the Pacific Coast although the 
local shipyards need workers of the same type. 
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a slow and painful relaxation of occu- 
pational limitations for Negroes in the 
South.”* At Atlanta, Georgia, and Dal- 
las, Texas, Negroes are being trained 
for aircraft production jobs in local 
plants. An aircraft plant in Nashville, 
Tennessee, is committed to hire col- 
ored workers in skilled and semiskilled 
jobs. Negro welders are being em- 
ployed at a shipyard in Brunswick, 
Georgia, and several ordnance plants 
in the South are using Negro men and 
women on production lines, These de- 
velopments, however, are exceptional 
cases, 

Despite the impediments to opening 
new industrial occupations to Negroes 
in the South, there have been advances 
in non-industrial employment. Early 
in the defense program colored work- 
ers recaptured many of the better serv- 
ice jobs they had lost during the de- 
pression.?? In some Southern cities, 
such as New Orleans, a few Negro 
women have entered white-collar non- 
defense jobs in the distributive trades. 
In Knoxville, Tennessee, colored West- 
ern Union messengers have been re- 
ported, and by March 1943, there 
were 65 Negro policemen in uniform 


2 The Negro worker in the North started with 
less impediments to his occupational rise in indus- 
try. The patterns of segregation were less firmly 
entrenched and there had never been acceptance 
of a wage differential based on race. In the North, 
the Negro usually received equal pay for equal 
work although he was generally relegated to un- 
skilled jobs. By 1940, he had entered industrial 
unions in this section. There were resistances to 
his occupational mobility in a period of job scar- 
city but there was usually no question of his re- 
ceiving the going rate of pay. In the South, eco- 
nomic discrimination was a part of a well-estab- 
lished color caste. Many of the craft unions, with 
the exception of the carpenters and the trowel 
trades, excluded Negroes and thus perpetuated 
local economic and occupational patterns. Even 
when Negroes were in higher occupations, they 
often received lower wages. A government financed 
war production program required equal pay for 
equal work—in theory at least. Thus, any trend 
toward occupational mobility of colored workers 
Was opposed as representing a threat to the estab- 
lished caste system and a departure from a racial 
wage differential. 

For a description of these early developments, 
See the writer’s “Racial pplaraent Trends in 
tone) Defense, Part II,” Phylon, 3: First Quar- 
e <. 


and 18 in plain clothes in 16 Southern 
cities.” 

The numerical and occupational 
gains in Negro employment are being 
reflected in the wider participation of 
Negroes in defense training. As in em- 
ployment, the significant gains oc- 
curred in the latter half of the year 
and were concentrated in areas of 
labor shortages. In the period from 
July through December of last year, 
58,228 Negroes entered pre-employ- 
ment courses and 13,066 entered sup- 
plementary courses. The registration 
rate of Negro trainees tripled in the 
eighteen month period from July 1941 
to December 1942. The proportion of 
total pre-employment registrations 
during the same period doubled, in- 
creasing from about 5 per cent to over 
10 per cent. Thirty-four per cent of 
the Negro pre-employment trainees 
were in machine shop, 17.1 per cent in 
aircraft and 14.1 per cent in shipbuild- 
ing.** 

In the process of entering new types 
of employment, Negroes are encoun- 
tering labor unions. The full employ- 
ment of Negro labor will require many 
adjustments in this field. Already the 
AF of L unions have had to clear 
or accept Negroes in jobs which had 
traditionally been closed to colored 
workers. The CIO has had to trans- 
late non-discrimination constitutional 
clauses, official pronouncements, and 
resolutions into fact.2> Negroes are 
realizing that there is no “union prob- 
lem” as such but, rather, a series of 


3 The Southern Frontier, Mr 1943, p. 2. 

In the earlier phases of the defense training 
program, there had been less concentration in these 
types of occupations. See Wilkerson, ‘“‘The Negro 
and the Battle of Production,’’ JOURNAL OF NEGRO 
EpDuCATION, 11:228-39, Ap 1942. 

For an account of the most serious problem 
in this field confronting a CIO union, see the 
writer’s “Detroit and Negro Skill,” Phylon, 4:131- 
43, Second Quarter, 1943. 
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problems, each involving a specific in- 
ternational and specific local unions. 
Today, as never before, exclusionist 
policies of certain craft unions are be- 
ing challenged. The  boilermakers’ 
union is clearing thousands of Negroes 
(in auxiliary locals) to shipyards; the 
machinists are issuing work permits 
to Negroes and a Cleveland lodge ad- 
mitted Negroes to full membership. 
The manpower problem will occasion 
additional modifications of restrictive 
constitutions and rituals and a critical 
inspection of many discriminatory 
practices.”® 


CONCLUSIONS 


The entrance of Negroes into war 
production, delayed though it has 
been, seems inevitable. Current em- 
ployment patterns indicate that the 
pressing future problems will be the 
acceptance of colored women in indus- 


trial employment and the upgrading 
of Negro workers. Economic necessity 
alone will occasion rapid expansion in 
the use of Negroes. This will mean 
more diversified occupational and in- 
dustrial employment of colored men 
and women.”7 A much larger propor- 


2% Aeronautical Local Lodge 727 of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists (at Lockheed 
Vega Aircraft Corporation, California) recently re- 

uested the International to hold a referendum on 
the question of deleting the ‘‘white clause” from 
the organization’s ritual. In 1938 the International 
Brotherhood of Boilermakers revised its ritual and 
provided for the acceptance of Negro members— 
in auxiliary locals. At the present these auxiliary 
locals are under attack. 

21 Negro women in many sections of the country 
are receiving non-defense jobs. is represents a 
replacement program and is typified by the sub- 
stitution of colored women for white girls at count- 
ers in drugstores, as counter girls in restaurants, 
as elevator operators and waitresses. It also finds 
expression in an increase in the number and pro- 
portion of colored women in power laundries, food 
packing and clothing-industries which Negro women 
had entered prior to the defense effort. The marked 
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tion of Negro women are and will be 
in production work than ever before, 
More Negroes are and will be in labor 
unions than ever before. 

Writing of the economic position of 
Negroes in 1930, Spero and Harris 
have aptly said: “The most distine- 
tive characteristic of the Negro’s posi- 
tion in the world of labor is his relega- 
tion to occupations in which he does 
not compete with white workers—in 
short, the perpetuation of the tradi- 
tion of black men’s and white men’s 
jobs. This tradition is not confined to 
the South, but extends throughout the 
country.’”* Today that tradition is be- 
ing challenged and broken down in 
tight labor market areas outside the 
South, and the manpower require- 
ments of the nation will force addition- 
al relaxations. Some of them will stick 
and the higher the degree of industrial 
integration achieved during the war, 
the more favorable will be the posi- 
tion from which the Negro will make 
his post-war economic adjustment. 
During World War I, use of the Ne- 
gro as an unskilled worker in in- 
dustry was an experiment; today his 
employment in semi-skilled and single 
skilled production jobs is on trial. Its 
future depends upon the kind of post- 
war economy we have, the perform- 
ance of the Negro as a worker, and 
the degree to which the colored worker 
becomes a part of organized labor. 





increase in Negro employment in clerical jobs by 
the Federa] Government is also absorbing thousands 
of Negro women. Most of this employment has been 
concentrated in Washington, since the field offices 
of the Government have relaxed only slightly the 
bars against colored clerical workers. 

2% Spero and Harris, The Black Worker, New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1931. P. 180. 





Cuapter XV 
THE NEGRO ON THE AGRICULTURAL FRONT 


Gites A. Husert 


The great contribution of the rural 
Negro population to the war effort 
is that of providing manpower—man- 
power for the production of food and 
fiber on farms which they own or oper- 
ate in their own right, manpower for 
farms on which they serve as share- 
croppers and agricultural laborers, 
and manpower which is surplus to the 
needs of agriculture in the wartime 
economy and which can be used as an 
important resource for wartime indus- 
trial production. 

Few people in this country realize 
the size and importance of this labor 
force and the utmost importance to 
our war effort of the proper and stra- 
tegic use of it. On the farms in the 
South there are more than 1,600,000 
Negro people between the ages of four- 
teen and sixty-five who are not physi- 
cally incapacitated for ordinary work, 
are not in mental, penal or correction- 
al institutions, and who make up that 
group which the Census terms as the 
agricultural labor force. A large por- 
tion of this group, of course, is re- 
quired on farms where they are. As a 
result of a recent study, however, of 
wartime requirements to man the 
farms of the South with adequate non- 
seasonal, year-round labor, it can be 
estimated with reasonable accuracy 
that there is a potential labor reserve 
of approximately 746,000 among the 
Negro farm population of the South- 
ern states! This reserve can and 


1 Derivative estimates based on Census_figures 
and on figures for net losses to the armed forces 
and to industry up to Spring of 1943, prepared by 
the Program and Reports Division of the Farm 
Security Administration. For other estimates of 
surplus population in southern states, see: 


should be tapped to the utmost to 
provide labor (1) to meet seasonal 
demands for agriculture in the South 
and in other areas of the country, (2) 
to meet the crucial demand for year- 
round agricultural laborers on highly 
productive commercial farms in other 
sections of the country, and (3) in 
industry, both North and South. Many 
of these people are now residing as 
sharecroppers and laborers on farms 
that are devoted to the production of 
products which are not the most es- 
sential to our wartime needs, namely, 
short-staple cotton and tobacco. Many 
others are located on small eroded and 
exhausted farm units on which their 
efforts cannot produce a livelihood at 
a standard which could be generally 
accepted as necessary for comfort and 
health and on which the family cannot 
make a significant contribution to the 
war effort. 

The story of the life of these people 
as they struggle to earn a livelihood 
in their sadly decrepit little houses, 
scratching what is left of a soil de- 
pleted by a ruinous system of agricul- 
ture, with their pellagra-ridden bodies, 
with incomes so low that they cannot 
provide for adequate family suste- 
nance, much less provide for the main- 
tenance of adequate community insti- 
tutions, is one which has often been 
told and needs not to be repeated here. 
It would be much better for them and 
for the nation as a whole if they could 





Vance, “The Old Cotton Belt’ in Goodrich, et al., 
Migration and Economic Opportunity, 1936, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia, and 
T. J. Woofter, “Southern Population and Social 
Planning,” Social Forces, 14: O 1935. 
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find occupations in other parts of the 
nation and in industry. It would be 
much better for the families who are 
left if the lands abandoned by their 
erstwhile neighbors could be redivided 
and so allocated that these families 
could be situated on larger and more 
economically sized farm units and pro- 
vided with the necessary capital facili- 
ties and guidance which would lead to 
a more adequate utilization of agricul- 
tural resources and labor resources of 
the families and provide them a higher 
standard of life and the means of mak- 
ing a greater contribution to the pro- 
duction of food and fats. 


THE NeGRO FARMER IN Wortp War I 


Twenty-six years ago American ag- 
riculture was faced with the task of 
supplying the armies and the popula- 
tion of the allied nations engaged in 
the first World War. Then, as now, the 
great requirement was for food and 
food products. America saw an un- 
precedented expansion of its agricul- 
tural plant. The great demand then 
was for the production of the cereals, 
principally corn and wheat. Corn was 
fed to pork and beef to supply an ex- 
panded demand for meat. Pastures and 
meadows in the livestock states of 
Minnesota and North and South Da- 
kota were plowed up and planted to 
the grains that produced bread. Semi- 
arid areas in the Western sections of 
the Dakotas, Kansas and Nebraska 
were put to the plow as well as the 
grasslands of Montana, Eastern Colo- 
rado, New Mexico and West Texas.? 
The results of this unprecedented ex- 
pansion has been brought home to us 


2A. B. Genung, “Agriculture in the World War 
Period,” Farmers in a ORenging World, Agricul- 
tural Yearbook, 1940. P. 28 


in a most dramatic fashion in recent 
years in the creation of the great dust 
bowl and the great dust storms which 
blanketed all of the states in the cen- 
tral part of the country with the 
stirred up dirt of these Western grass- 
lands. 

The Negro farmer and the Negro 
farm population were not involved in 
the production of the needed grain or 
meat, They, as now, were located on 
the cotton and tobacco plantations of 
the South and although cotton is our 
greatest commercial and_ exported 
crop, its production was not stimulated 
by the actual war demand, as was the 
production of wheat and pork. In fact, 
the over-all effect of the war was to 
reduce world consumption of Ameri- 
can cotton about 12 per cent, on an 
average, below the consumption of the 
three years preceding the war. 

Cotton in World War I, though 
doubtless an essential crop, was not 
one which needed to be expanded to 
meet wartime demands. Cotton prices 
did advance to the unprecedented 
average price of thirty cents a pound 
but, as A, B. Genung of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics points out, 
this rapid rise in cotton prices came 
in the very last years of the war and 
was stimulated not by actual war de- 
mand but as a result of domestic busi- 
ness activity, general inflation and 
moderately small cotton crops during 
the last war years.* Indispensable as 
cotton was, it did not take rank with 
the foodstuffs in the needs and de- 
mands of the areas supplied by the 
United States. 


This meant then, as it does now, 


2 bid, See also Maurice R. Cooper, Some Ef. 
fects of the World War on Cotton, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, a. 
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that there was a large reservoir of ag- 
ricultural workers, predominantly Ne- 
gro, on the cotton farms of the South 
which was available for use elsewhere. 
The growing demand for labor in the 
Northern and Eastern industrial cen- 
ters as a result of the wartime expan- 
sion of industry touched off one of the 
greatest mass racial migrations in the 
history of civilization. It has been 
variously estimated that between 
250,000 and 400,000 Negro people 
moved North during the last war 
years.* This was aided and abetted in 
the last years of the war, and those 
immediately following, by the destruc- 
tive ravages of the boll weevil scourge 
which progressively moved from the 
Southwest to the East laying waste to 
cotton production and disrupting the 
entire cotton economy. But the fact 
still remains that the essential condi- 
tion for the wartime migration of Ne- 
groes from the cotton fields of the 
South to the industrial centers of the 
North was that they provided an un- 
der-employed mass of labor on the one 
hand and that there was an intense 
demand for labor in the industrial 
cities on the other.’ As long as South- 
ern agriculture maintains its present 
farm organization and tenure struc- 
ture there will be this large labor re- 
serve. We can expect, as in World 
War I, a movement of population from 
the farms of the South whenever the 
opportunity occurs for these people to 
secure better employment in other oc- 
cupations and in other parts of the 
country. This situation is reenforced 
by the fact that the South is an area 


where population is being reproduced 


4 a. Donald Henderson, ‘‘The Negro Migration of 
1916-18,” Journal of Negro History, 6:403-4, 1921. 


5 Edward E. Lewis, ‘‘Land Tenure Changes in 
the South,” American Economic Review, S 1936. 
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more rapidly than in any other part 
of the nation. 


Tue Necro FarMeER IN Wortp War II 
Agriculture in World War II has 


again been called upon to drastically 
overhaul its plant and to make great 
increases in the production of food 
products. As in the last war, the 
emphasis is placed on products which 
ean be used to feed not only our own 
army and the armies of our allies but 
also a major portion of the world’s 
population. Again, short-staple cotton 
is not nearly so essential as milk, beef, 
pork, peanuts, soybeans and other 
food and feed crops. 

There is a significant change, how- 
ever, in the needs of this war as con- 
trasted to those of the last war. This 
change has been brought about by ad- 
vances in the knowledge of the dietary 
requirements for keeping fighting men 
in active and robust health. It has 
also resulted from scientific advances 
in the processing and preservation of 
foods—in dehydration, compressing 
and refrigeration. A soldier’s ration, 
which in the last war was one of his 
many burdens, can now be carried in 3 
small package the size of a brick and 
weighing much less. A ship can be 
loaded with dehydrated and com- 
pressed foods, preserved by refrigera- 
tion and other means, which can feed 
many more times the number of sol- 
diers which a shipload of more bulky 
staple foods could feed in former times. 
We also entered the war with great 
stores of the cereals which in pre-war 
years had been bothersome surpluses, 
although it has begun to appear that 
these surpluses are destined to soon 
disappear and there will be a shortage 


of feed and feedstuffs. 
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The production goals established by 
the Department of Agriculture, for in- 
stance, called for substantial increases 
in such products as soybeans, peanuts, 
dry beans, sugar-producing crops and 
sweet potatoes. They called for sub- 
stantial increases in cattle, sheep and 
lambs, hogs, milk, eggs and chickens. 
In contrast to these, they did not call 
for substantial increases in such prod- 
ucts as wheat, oats, rye, short-staple 
cotton and tobacco. In fact, in the 
case of short-staple cotton, they called 
for a reduction in acreage and produc- 
tion.® 

But the South, in the present war, 
does have an opportunity in food pro- 
duction. The South can increase its 
production of pork, beef and poultry 
products as well as the all-important 
peanut as a fat producer. Many of the 
military establishments and new war 
production plants are located in the 
South and provide a ready market for 
milk and dairy products and for fresh 
vegetables and meats. The South also 
has a large area producing relatively 
non-essential short-staple cotton which 
can be converted to the raising of feed 
for livestock and the production of 
more essential products. As has al- 
ready been shown, it contains a large 
supply of available farm labor located 
in the families on many small farms. 
It has been very well established 
through experiences of the Farm Se- 
curity Administration and by re- 
search’ that small farmers have a re- 
serve of labor and resources which can 
be turned to produce substantial in- 
creases of food and fats. 





6See Food-for-Freedom Goals for 1942 and 
1943, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Release of 
November 30, 1942. 

7 Rainer Schickele, “Small Farms Can Produce 
More!” Iowa Farm Economist, Iowa State Col- 
lege, Jl. 1942. 


But if these families and the labor 
which they represent are to make the 
contribution which they can make, 
some changes must occur in the or- 
ganization of the southern agricultur- 
al economy. Food production, especial- 
ly the production of livestock and 
livestock products, requires the provi- 
sion of more feed and pasture acre- 
ages. A family living on a 25-acre 
farm, for instance, would find it in- 
tensely difficult to provide even enough 
to feed itself, to say nothing of having 
products to feed others. To adequately 
use the family’s manpower, it needs a 
larger and more economically sized 
farm unit. To do this and to provide 
for the necessary equipment and for 
soil building facilities, families need 
financing and guidance. The experi- 
ence of the Farm Security Administra- 
tion and the Soil Conservation Service 
in this regard is eloquent testimony to 
what families can do in southern areas 
when given the opportunity through 
financing and when provided some 
guidance as to methods of production 
and preservation of food and feed 
products. 

Efforts in this direction are being 
made in all of the Southern states. 
County agents, vocational teachers, 
Farm Security Administration super- 
visors are all encouraging the produc- 
tion of more food and feed products. 
The Farm Security Administration 
and the Regional Agricultural Credit 
Corporation are providing financing. 
The Farm Security Administration, in 
particular, through its loan and guid- 
ance program, is helping many farmers 
make the conversion from the single 
crop cotton and tobacco type of farm 
to a more balanced agriculture with 
increased emphasis on food production 
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and the production of necessary feed 
for livestock. 

Negro farmers are making a signifi- 
cant contribution in this respect. 
Where they operate fairly adequate 
units, where they have converted for- 
mer cotton acres to food production, 
and where they have had adequate 
financial aid and guidance, they have 
been able to increase livestock produc- 
tion and the production of food and 
feed crops in a very significant degree. 

We can take as an example the rec- 
ord of Negro FSA borrowers of Ala- 


33 per cent. All farmers increased pro- 
duction of chickens 15 per cent; these 
Negro FSA borrowers increased pro- 
duction of chickens 50 per cent. Favor- 
able comparisons could also be shown 
with regard to increases in production 
of eggs, beef, dry beans, soybeans and 
peanuts. These families are planning 
to further increase their production 
this year in very important amounts. 
The increased production of Negro 
FSA borrowers in these states alone 
in 1942 would supply milk to feed 
nearly 83 thousand soldiers, pork to 


TABLE I 


WARTIME PRODUCTION OF SELECTED PRODUCTS BY NEGRO ACTIVE STANDARD RURAL 
REHABILITATION AND TENANT PURCHASE FSA BORROWERS IN SIX SOUTHERN STATES* 


























Total production Increase in production 
Product Unit Amount Per cent 
1941 1942 1943 

1941-42 1942-43 1941-42 | 1942-43 

planned planned planned 
Milk Gal. | 16,402,700 | 21,772,800 | 27,084,000 | 5,370,100 | 5,311,200 32.7 24.4 
E Dos. 5,605,800 | 7,293,800 | 9,807,400 | 1,688,000 | 2,513,600 30.1 34.5 
Chickens Lb. 4,924,100 | 7,386,700 | 14,069,900 | 2,462,600 | 6,683,200 50.0 90.5 
Pork Lb. 16,129,600 | 21,420,100 | 37,358,100 | 5,290,500 | 15,938,000 32.8 74.4 
Beef Lb. 1,884,300 | 3,613,800 | 7,159,300 | 1,729,500 | 3,545,500 91.8 98.1 
Soybeans Bu. 85,300 188 ,600 487 ,700 103 ,300 299,100 121.1 158.6 
Peanuts Lb. 17,147,300 | 29,809,100 | 70,427,500 | 12,661,800 | 40,618,400 73.8 136.3 























* Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, South Carolina. a 
Figures are from the 1942 Family Progress Report, Program and Reports Division, Farm Security Administra- 
tion, U. 8S. Department of Agriculture. These are preliminary figures subject to minor corrections. 


bama, Arkansas, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Mississippi and South Carolina. The 
accompanying table (No. 1) shows the 
percentage by which these Negro FSA 
borrowers have been able to make in- 
creases in necessary and important 
war products. Using the figures from 
this table, let us make a few compari- 
sons between the progress of these Ne- 
gro borrowers and that of other farm- 
ers in the nation. All farmers in the 
nation increased milk production 3 
per cent; these Negro FSA borrowers 
increased their milk production 33 per 
cent. All farmers increased pork pro- 
duction 13 per cent; these Negro FSA 
borrowers increased pork production 


feed more than 88 thousand soldiers, 
and chickens to feed more than 123 
thousand soldiers for an entire year. 
Other Negro farmers who are not FSA 
borrowers are also making significant 
increases in food production where 
they are able to obtain necessary fi- 
nancing and the help of their county 
agents and the vocational agricultural 
teachers in their communities. 

But there still is great under-em- 
ployment in Southern agriculture. 
Many people located on strictly cotton 
and tobacco plantations and on small 
units with poor and worn-out land 
could make a much better contribu- 
tion to the war effort if they trans- 
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ferred to other sections of the country 
or to industry. The fact is that many 
are leaving. A recent study of the 
movement from farms by FSA and 
other low-income families, prepared 
by Jehlik and Larson of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, shows that 
farm abandonment was most frequent 
in the central South and deep South 
areas.® 34.9 per cent of all farms aban- 
doned by low-income farmers during 
1942 were located in the deep South 
in the seven states of South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Arkansas and Louisiana. In 
these states 36,374 farms were aban- 
doned by low-income farmers in this 
one year alone. 

The great demand for year-round 
farm laborers in other sections of the 
country where high wages and much 
better living conditions are available, 
and the great demand for workers in 
the war industries both North and 
South, provide an opportunity for 
many families that have not been able 
to make satisfactory living standards 
in Southern agriculture to move out. 
The negative reaction of southern 
planters to the migration of Negro 
workers from Southern agriculture is 
based on the desire to maintain the 
“status quo” in the South’s agricul- 
tural organization and to keep for the 
cotton and tobacco plantations a large 
and under-employed labor force’which 
is cheap. The maintenance of this la- 
bor force on southern farms and in 
rural villages the year around, so that 
there may be a large and cheap sup- 
ply of labor during certain specific sea- 
sons for work on these plantations, is 


® Paul T. Jehlik and Olaf F. Larson, Movement 
from Farms, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Farm 
Security Administration, Program and Reports 
Division, Release No. 2, Mr 15, 1943, 





an inefficient use of a large segment 
of the nation’s manpower and directly 
inimical to the war effort. 


Foop PropucTion, MIGRATION AND 
REORGANIZATION IN SOUTHERN 
AGRICULTURE 


The wartime demand for the pro- 
duction of more and more food prod- 
ucts on the one hand, and migration of 
many low-income families from South- 
ern agriculture on the other, may very 
well pave the way for a general reor- 
ganization in Southern agriculture. 
Trends in this direction are not new, 
but changes have been slow and tedi- 
ous. There has, for instance, been a 
definite upward trend in mechaniza- 
tion of cotton farming. Many planta- 
tions here and there, especially in the 
Mississippi Delta areas, have almost 
completely mechanized. Others have 
increased significantly the number of 
tractor units. Such a movement has 
promoted an organization away from 
the sharecropper type plantation to 
the mechanized cotton farm employing 
hired labor most of which is of a sea- 
sonal nature. 

General reorganization in Southern 
agriculture may take either or both of 
two trends. (1) It might lead to the 
setting up of adequate economic sized 
family units. The farms being aban- 
doned by families moving out might be 
so combined that units large enough to 
support a farm organization which can 
more fully utilize the labor resources 
of a family are created. Such an or- 
ganization could support the maximum 
possible population at satisfactory liv- 
ing standards, It would thus provide 
the foundation or under-floor for 4 
democratic agricultural society based 
on a secure and enterprising rural 
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yeomanry—a yeomanry which would 
take advantage of all scientific knowl- 
edge in the operation of the individual 
farm and through cooperation secure 
most of the benefits of mechanized and 
scientific progress in agriculture. (2) 
The alternative development would be 
that of large farm units, fully mech- 
anized and employing hired labor. 
This system would support a minimum 
population and would develop a capi- 
talistic system in agriculture with a 


of land in middle-sized farms which 
might be construed as adequate family 
sized units. Consequently, the trend 
during this period seemed very clearly 
to be in the direction of small farms 
being abandoned and becoming ab- 
sorbed into existing or new large farm 
units of over 500 acres. It is significant 
to note that the decrease in the land 
in small farms was, in every state, al- 
most exactly the amount of the de- 
crease in the land in non-white farms, 


TABLE II 


PER CENT OF ALL LAND IN FARMS WHICH WAS IN FARMS OF CERTAIN SIZE GROUPS AND IN 
FARMS OPERATED BY NON-WHITES IN 1940 aNnpD IN 1930 











South 


Group Carolina Georgia 


Alabama Mississippi 


Arkansas Louisiana 





1940 | 1930 | 1940 | 1930 


1940 | 1930 | 1940 | 1930 | 1940 | 1930 | 1940 | 1930 





Land in Small Farms 15.9 | 22.8 9.4 | 15.3 
(Less than 50 acres) 


17.2 | 23.4 | 22.3 | 29.2 | 14.9 | 23.0 ame ta 











Land in Large Farms 21.4 | 16.3 | 21.9 | 17.5 | 18.4 | 12.7 | 18.8 12.8 | 14.9 7.5 | 28.8 | 23.2 
(500 acres or more) 
Land in Middle Sized 
30.4 | 28.4 | 35.5 | 33.4 | 31.4 | 30.3 | 29.5 | 29.4 | 37.4 | 36.3 | 20.9 | 21.0 





Farms 
(100-259 acres) 








Land in Non-White | 
Farms 24.8 | 30.5 | 18.7 | 23.1 
































18.6 | 23.7 | 28.1 | 35.0 | 10.4 | 15.5 19.3 | 24.7 





Source: Adapted from U. S. Census, 1940. 


more or less dependent agricultural 
proletariat, Figures are not available 
for the war years to adequately de- 
scribe the extent to which changes are 
occurring in the South and in which 
direction. The accompanying table 
(No. 2), however, clearly shows cer- 
tain significant trends as were develop- 
ing during the decade 1930-1940. In 
each of the six states listed there was 
a considerable decrease of land in 
small farms which could generally be 
considered as uneconomic units. In 
each of these states there was an al- 
most directly compensating increase in 
the land in large farms of more than 
500 acres during the decade. There 
was very little change in the amount 


which would be principally those 
farms operated by Negroes. As Negro 
families leave agriculture the land 
they once operated as individual units 
is being incorporated into very large 
farms. 

Counter to this general trend has 
been the program of the Farm Se- 
curity Administration with its objec- 
tive of establishing families on ade- 
quate family sized units with financial 
and tenure security. Although it has 
helped some 59,000 low-income Negro 
farmers toward a measure of security 
and better living standards on family 
farms through loans and guidance, al- 
though approximately 4,200 Negro 
families have been enabled to purchase 
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new farms on a secure and independent 
basis, and although it has been estab- 
lishing new patterns with more than 
2,000 Negro families on projects, much 
more than this must be done if the 
trend toward the development of large 
farm units, as opposed to the family 
type units, is to be stopped or held in 
check. 

As many of the countries of Western 
Europe, during the period of the 
French Revolution and immediately 
thereafter, had to decide whether the 
agricultural society of these nations 
would be modeled after one or the 


other of the above described patterns, 
so the South and this nation of which 
it is a part, must now decide. One 
thing is certain: the effect of wartime 
demand for food production and the 
continued outward migration of a con- 
siderable part of the labor force will 
bring about far-reaching changes 
which will affect the entire character 
of southern agriculture and the econ- 
omy of the region. These changes, in 
turn, will seriously affect the general 
outlook of the Negro farmer and the 
place that he will take in the Southern 
agriculture of the future. 
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Cuapter XVI 


COMBATTING DISCRIMINATION IN THE EMPLOYMENT 
OF NEGROES IN WAR INDUSTRIES AND 
GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


Leon A. RANSOM 


INTRODUCTION 


Any attempt at critical comparison 
of efforts to compel the utilization 
of available Negro man-power in war 
industry and government service out- 
side the armed forces, during the years 
of the World War I and those of World 
War II to date is obscured at the out- 
set by three factors: 

. Confusion, in most minds, between the 
“migration” of Negro agricultural and 
domestic laborers from the South in the 
years 1916-1918 with their actual absorp- 
tion in Northern industry; 

. Failure to recognize that the employment 
of Negroes in industry during the first war 
period, when it did occur, was for the 
most part but a transfer of Negroes from 
one form of unskilled labor to another 
in a different locale; and, 

. A lack of adequate, comprehensive and 
accurate statistical surveys of the use of 
Negroes in industrial or governmental 
occupations during the First World War 
period. 


The last presents the greatest diffi- 
culty to the analyst. Then, as in all 
times of national crisis, attention was 
focused upon the man in uniform, the 
“hero,” and the “man behind the guns” 
was forgotten. Authors, anxious to 
tush into print, dashed off volumes 
about the soldier and forgot that there 
were countless sagas to be sung of the 
man who toiled, in sweat and tears, in 
order that the khaki-clad individual 
might have his chance to die in a blaze 
of glory. Today, the paucity of ma- 
terials on the industrial problems of 
1916-1919 is shocking. Only a few of 


the war authors bothered to mention 
them and then only in passing. 

A possible explanation for this dere- 
liction lies in the fact that the drama 
of war industry was not as apparent 
in 1916 as it became in 1941. That was 
an era of men—this an era of ma- 
chines. War thought then had not ma- 
terially changed from the concepts 
formed in the Civil War. Glamour was 
found in the man who carried the flag, 
shouldered the gun; not the man or 
woman who operated the drill press, 
the riveting machine, or who typed 
countless thousands of forms, direc- 
tives, etc. 

Whatever may have been the cause 
of our former indifference or igno- 
rance, we are in a better position today 
to evaluate the Negro’s position in 
Government and industry because of 
the numerous (although often conflict- 
ing and contradictory) statistics, bul- 
letins, press releases and purely propa- 
gandistic materials issued by the vari- 
ous organizations and bureaus created 
by Federal authority to handle this 
specific problem. These, in addition to 
the flood of articles and books pub- 
lished almost daily by individuals, at 
least afford a large screen upon which 
one can reproduce a review of the two 
periods. 


Tue NEGRO IN INDUSTRY AND 
GOvVERNMENT—1916-1919 


The period 1916-1919 is arbitrarily 
chosen for a discussion of Negro labor 
in the first World War for tae reason 
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that these three years marked the 
high spot of employment. This was 
the period of the “Hegira,” when Ne- 
groes, attracted by the higher wages 
and better living conditions of the 
North and driven by the oppressions 
of the South, left the latter in droves 
and flocked to the urban areas of the 
North, seeking participation in the 
promise of riches for labor in time of 
war. While the number of migrants 
during this period is variously esti- 
mated at from 150,000 to 1,000,000, 
the probable approximate number 
should be between 350,000 and 
500,000. They were divided into three 
classes: (1) unskilled domestic or agri- 
cultural workers; (2) skilled workers 
—carpenters, brick and stone masons 
(for the most part); and (3) unclassi- 
fied “floaters” who had some slight 
skills, but were mainly seeking a 
chance to change environment, and 
who usually fell, in war employment, 
in the category of the unskilled. 
Since the industrial Negro popula- 
tion for peace times was already fairly 
well stabilized on a basis of unskilled 
work, the solution of the problem of 
utilization of this influx took on much 
of the same pattern. Thus, Wesley 
shows? that approximately 85-90 per 
cent of the migrants were immediately 
put to work in the lowest forms of em- 
ployment, z.e., common or domestic la- 
bor. Comparatively few of them were 
given opportunities to use the skills al- 
ready possessed and even fewer were 
given training to acquire new skills. 
Industry had lost men through the 
military draft and immigration had 
practically ceased to furnish replace- 


21 Negro Year Book, 1918-1919, Tuskegee Insti- 
tute, Ala.: The Negro Year Book Publishing Com- 
pany, p. 8. 

2 Charles H. Wesley, Negro Labor in the United 
= York: Van Guard Press, 1927, pp. 


ments, but Negroes were not substi- 
tuted for these losses. 

It was obvious then, as it is today, 
that there was an economic waste here 
involved. Men with skills vital to the 
successful prosecution of the war were 
being arbitrarily prevented from using 
them, Two causative factors operated 
then, as now, to prevent the ideal of a 
nation fully at work: (1) a prejudice 
on the part of employers based upon 
the unreasoning assumption that Ne- 
groes “cannot do skilled work” (plus 
a reluctance to try the experiment of 
their use for fear of arousing labor 
troubles within their plants), and (2) 
the antipathy of the labor unions to 
admission of Negroes to their sacred 
ranks, It was towards the removal of 
these two objections that the feeble 
efforts of combatting discrimination 
were directed in the World War I. 

The most significant, though futile, 
attempt was that made by the Federal 
Government itself. Deeming a survey 
of the availability of Negro labor es- 
sential, the Secretary of Labor, in 
June 1918, appointed Dr. George E. 
Haynes, one of the founders of the 
Urban League and Professor of Social 
Sciences at Fisk University, as an as- 
sistant to perform this service. The 
Division of Negro Economics was 
created to make the study and Dr. 
Haynes was made director. Compara- 
tively no limitations nor guides were 
placed upon the operation of the divi- 
sion and the inference is that his activ- 
ities were to be largely “missionary” in 
character. Certainly no sanctions were 
provided to compel the use of Negro 
man-power where it would be most 
effective.’ 

Whatever may have been the pur- 


Report of the Secretary of Labor, U.S, Gov- 
ernment, 1918, pp. 111-115. 
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pose of the founding of this bureau, it 
actually functioned only as a morale- 
building institution. It held innumer- 
able conferences with state officials in 
both the South and the North. The 
most important results of these con- 
ferences were the formation of inter- 
racial “advisory” committees upon 
war work “which created good-feel- 
ing.””* 

Practical results were nil. Negroes, 
if affected at all, were misled into be- 
lieving that by greater efficiency in 
their stevedore and wheelbarrow la- 
bors, some sort of industrial millen- 
nium would arise. White employers 
and employees alike were only assured 
of a continuing supply of black labor 
which would serve diligently but with- 
out hope of advancement.° 

While the government’s intervention 
was in effect a useless gesture, more 
practical approaches were being sought 
by labor leaders, both white and col- 
ored, who foresaw, in the shortages 
then existing, the shadows of necessity 
of integration of skilled Negro work- 
ers into the unions in order to protect, 
not their common interests, but the 
interests of white labor. As the ranks 
of the labor unions were gradually de- 
pleted by the induction of their mem- 
bers into the Army, there were repeat- 
ed attempts to organize Negroes and 
to segregate them into separate units 
of the unions, which would be sub- 
ordinate to and under the jurisdiction 
of the white locals. 

While there was divided opinion 
among Negroes on the advisability of 
such procedure, the majority seems to 





‘Emmett J. Scott, The American Negro in the 
World War, Chicago: Homewood Press, 1919, pp. 
365-368. 

5 The division was abandoned in 1920 when the 
House of Representatives failed to renew its ap- 
propriation. Report of the Secretary of Labor, 
U. S. Government, 1920. 


have come to the conclusion that in- 
clusion on any terms was preferable 
to exclusion. As a result of unre- 
mitting pressure from both races, the 
American Federation of Labor, at its 
Annual Meeting in 1919, after impor- 
tunities from various Negro leaders at 
several conferences,® voted to give full 
membership rights to Negro workers 
in both the skilled and the unskilled 
trades, but with varying types of re- 
strictions, such as separate unions 
under the jurisdiction of the white 
locals, curtailment of representation 
and voting power, limitations on the 
types of jobs on which they could 
work, etc, This was only a “paper” 
victory for the Negro worker, in that 
it gave him no greater rights, no more 
power in union councils, and certainly 
no greater participation in industry 
than he had enjoyed before, 

These two abortive attempts at in- 
tegration represent the sum total of 
organized combat against discrimina- 
tion in private industry. They were 
completely ineffective. The Negro la- 
borer had failed to become a part of 
the American war industrial scheme, 
not because he was not prepared for 
it,’ but because neither his employer, 
his white fellow employee, nor his 
Government would give him the means 
to enforce participation. He could not 
seize the opportunity himself because 
of a lack of both organized leadership 
and economic independence. He had 
to take the crumbs of largesse scat- 
tered from the tables of industrial 
opulence and be content with them. 

During these same years, Negro 


6 Scott, op. cit., Pp. 868-390, 

7 Isolated cases of employment of Negroes shows 
that there were men prepared to work at any trade 
when given the opportunity. Negro at Work Dur- 
ing the World War and During Reconstruction, 

S. Dept. of Labor, Washington, D.C. (1921), 


U.S. Pp 
Table II, pp. 45-49. 
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Governmental employees were passing 
through what Hayes called “The Crit- 
ical Period, 1913-1923.”8 Prior to the 
outbreak of the war upon the Euro- 
pean continent, and the inauguration 
of the war-time administration under 
President Woodrow Wilson, the Ne- 
gro Government employee had main- 
tained a fairly safe and equable posi- 
tion in the Federal bureaus and offices. 
Thus, in 1912, there were 19,729 Ne- 
gro federal employees out of a total 
395,460, or a percentage of 4.98.° Yet, 
in 1918, when the total of Government 
employees had increased, due to the 
war, to 917,760, Negro employment 
had increased to only 45,000 or 49 
per cent of the total—an actual de- 
crease in the percentage of employ- 
ment.® 

This was the period when the South 
was “in the saddle” and every effort 
was being made to reduce the number 
and importance of positions held by 
Negro employees.’® Efforts to combat 
this trend towards discrimination met 
with discouragement, rather than en- 
couragement from the Government it- 
self, only sporadic aid from Negroes 
and liberal whites outside the bureaus, 
and practically valueless attention 
from the Negro Federal employees 
themselves. 

Far from active Governmental in- 
terposition to accomplish full integra- 
tion of the Negro into the various 
departments, the exactly opposite ten- 
dency became the established policy 
of bureau and departmental heads. In 
the Navy Department, the Interior, 
Commerce, Agriculture, and Post Of- 
Covemeas Waster, Maines tun tee 
versity Studies in the Social Sciences, the Graduate 
School, Howard Univ., 1941, Ch. II, pp. 37 et 


°°4, id., p. 153. 
0 Ibid., pp. 38-44, 46-55, 


fice, Negroes were deprived of high 
clerical positions they had formerly 
occupied and were either demoted, dis- 
missed, or forced to resign by both 
obvious and ingenious devices.!! While 
it is true that this tendency started 
even prior to the actual declaration 
of hostilities in Europe, it is significant 
that it gained strength, rather than 
diminished as our participation in the 
holocaust became more and more in- 
evitable, and the need for the fullest 
use of the human resources of our na- 
tion was made more apparent, Criti- 
cism against the Administration for 
failure to comply with the civil serv- 
ice laws designed to prevent discrim- 
ination was non-effective, in that the 
majority of war-time appointments 
were within the area of “excepted” or 
“presidential” appointments, for which 
no formal standards or rules were sup- 
plied. On June 30, 1917, there were 
more than 12,000 ‘Presidential’ and 
over 125,000 “excepted and non-com- 
petitive” appointments listed.’* Of 
these only the appointment of Dr. 
Emmett J. Scott, as “Special Assistant 
to the Secretary of War” is worthy of 
listing among Negro appointments, 
and this at an annual salary rate of 
$1,200.00."* 

At the same time, efforts by outside 
organizations and agencies to combat 
this governmental segregation were in- 
effective for two reasons: (a) they 
were sporadic, rather than continuing, 
and (b) the tendency to “close 
ranks’"* against a common enemy. 
Aside from isolated speeches, pam- 
phlets, and editorials by liberals of 


11 Kelly Miller, The Negro in the World War, 
pp. 518-520. 3 
Py Louis Mayers, The Federal Service, pp. 81-84. 
18 Hayes, op. cit., p. 61, quoting from the Off- 
cial Register of the U.S. (1917). ae 
14 See W. E, B. DuBois, The Crisis, 16:111, Jl. 
1918, 
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both races, only one important at- 
tempt at direct pressure upon the Ad- 
ministration was made, and this was 
done before the war situation devel- 
oped, and is not directly related to the 
problem under discussion, but does 
serve to explain the feeling of utter 
futility which prevented, or at least 
effectually discouraged, further at- 
tempts between 1916-19 to appeal to 
the government. It is clear that an 
administration which would not listen 
to liberal Jeaders of both races in a 
plea for fair play to its own workers 
in peace times could not be expected 
to give much heed to them when the 
world was aflame. Reference here is 
made to the two appeals made by the 
committee headed by William Monroe 
Trotter, distinguished editor and pub- 
lisher of the Boston Guardian, in 1913 
and 1914.15 

At both visits, Dr. Trotter sought 
with perhaps prophetic vision, to ac- 
complish what a similar pilgrimage 
accomplished nearly thirty years 
later.2® 
The visit . . . was to ask the President to 
end, by Executive Order, the segregation of 
races in the Post Office and Treasury De- 


partments .. . “We carried out our mission,” 


said Trotter .. . “The President,” Trotter 


said, “declared in favor of race segregation 


as beneficial to both whites and Negroes.’™” 


No comment seems necessary other 
than to state that segregation meant, 
necessarily, discrimination in appoint- 
ment, since it is not debatable that if 
the Federal employees were to be seg- 
regated there could be no opportunity 
for “upgrading” and that the Negro 
worker must remain in the custodial 


“is 18 av ashington Star, N 6, 1918; ibid., N (12) 


" The Threatened ‘March on ven” t 
wa credited with the creation of FEP 
ashington Herald, D (16) 1914. 
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forces, or the lowest rank of clerical 
employees. 

Finally, there were no Negro em- 
ployee organizations to speak for the 
group, no affiliations with any national 
labor body, and the individual em- 
ployees dared not speak for themselves 
because of “fear of dismissal.”"* Re- 
grettably, even the Negro Special- 
assistant to the Secretary of War 
found his work ineffective for this pur- 
pose. 


It was manifestly unfair to expect that the 
mere appointment of a “Special-assistant to 
the Secretary of War” would effectually 
abolish overnight ail racial discriminations 
and injustices, some of which were sanc- 
tioned by law; or that the Special-assistant 


would be able to solve, during twenty-one 
months of the critical and abnormal period 


of war, all those intricate problems affecting 
the Negro race in America that others were 


unable to solve in fifty years of peace.” 


Thus, with no spokesman for them- 
selyes, no champion in high places, 
and not being organized (in fact 
barred from) in the labor unions,” the 
Negro government employee, who lost 
his political stronghold in 1912, was a 
pariah during the critical war years 
of 1916-19 and found no succor with 
either friend or foe. 

In short it appears that the Negro 
worker, whether he was employed in 
private industry or in the Govern- 
ment, was without real assistance to 
combat the patterns of discrimination 
and segregation during World War I. 
There was no national legislation and 
only a few ineffective state resolutions 


to throw about him the cloak of legis- 


18 Ralph Tyler (erstwhile Auditor, Navy Dept.) 
in the ashington Star, 9i3. 
19 Emmett Scott, “Oficial History of the 
American Negro in the World War, p. 50. 
The United Federal Workers of. yh an 
affiliate of the Congress of I ial Org 
tions, was only formed in Sept. 1937, 
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lative sanction. He was barred, almost 
to the end of the war, from any par- 
ticipation in labor union affairs, and 
so denied the slight solace afforded 
there. Unorganized within the race, he 
had no opportunity to make use of 
“mass pressure” tactics. As an indi- 
vidual he was notoriously powerless, 
and so his only appeal was to the 
“generosity” of the white industrialist 
(enhanced by the latter’s pressing 
need) to make use of his brawn, rather 
than his brain or the skills of his body, 
at the abnormally increased wages the 
period provided, 


Tue Necro 1n Wortp War II— 
1940 to DATE 


Between the years 1919 and 1940 
a new Negro laborer had developed. 
Such skills as were posessed twenty- 
five years ago were largely in the 
“rough” trades—building, steel work, 
blacksmithing, etc. But an era of de- 
pression, with consequent efforts at 
training and relief for all of America 
for the greatest potential use of man- 
power had intervened. WPA and NYA 
had been established with express 
legislative directions that there should 
be no discrimination, on account of 
race, creed, or place of origin, in their 
training facilities. As a result, Negroes 
were trained in many new fields here- 
tofore closed to them. For example, 
while there were only 27,000. Negro 
mechanics in 1930, between 1940 and 
1942 that number was trebled.”* Alto- 
gether there are over a million workers 
now qualified for skilled, semi-skilled 
and white-collar jobs.?? 

This available market of labor, cou- 
pled with the fact that the machine 


21 Lester B. Granger, “Negroes and War Pro- 


duction,” Survey Graphic, 31:469, N 1942. 
23 Ibid. 


has come into its own in war, as well as 
in industry, presented a picture totally 
incomprehensible in 1916. No longer 
could it be said that Negroes were un- 
trained or untrainable for skilled em- 
ployment. Industry and government 
were clamoring for men and women by 
the hundreds of thousands. Here was 
a ripe field, but the old prejudices and 
taboos prevailed. Management was 
still unwilling to accept the risk of 
strikes which might result from the 
employment of Negro skilled workers 
alongside of white employees. Labor 
unions were, for the most part, still 
adamant about the admission of Ne- 
groes to their ranks. 

Nevertheless the necessity of prepa- 
ration for war made the use of every 
available worker necessary. The Gov- 
ernment had set up a goal of produc- 
tion which would not brook of delay 
because of prejudices against any par- 
ticular type of labor. In order to 
achieve this goal it was early recog- 
nized that federal intervention would 
be necessary to compel the employers 
to hire Negroes and the unions to 
acquiesce in such hiring. Negro labor 
was demanding its right to share in 
the defense program and there was an 
acute shortage of white, native-born 
labor developing in the industrial cen- 
ters. 

As an initial step towards relieving 
this situation the National Defense 
Advisory Committee in July 1940 es- 
tablished a department in its Labor 
Division which had as its goal the 
elimination of discrimination against 
Negro workers and their integration in 
industry and the industrial training 
program.** This attempt was almost as 

23An Administrative Assistant was appointed 


to the Labor Division Staff and assigned the task 
of developing policies for Negro integration 1 
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innocuous as that made by the Labor 
Department in the first World War and 
it soon became apparent that some 
means of enforcement was necessary. 
Negroes were not being trained for 
specialized jobs and consequently were 
not being absorbed in the shops and 
mills, 

Federal funds had been appropri- 
ated for vocational training for de- 
fense purposes and one immediately 
effective means of forcing the accept- 
ance of Negro trainees was adopted by 
the United States Office of Education 
which issued an order that “in the ex- 
penditure of Federal funds for voca- 
tional training for defense, there 
should be no discrimination on account 
of race, creed or color.”** 

This was followed in rapid succes- 
sion by various statements and orders 
designed to prevent discrimination. 
Thus, in August 1940, the National 
Defense Advisory Committee issued a 
statement of labor policy against re- 
fusal to hire Negroes.”> Shortly there- 
after the President of the United 
States, in a message to Congress af- 
firmed this policy.?® In an appropria- 
tion for defense training made in Oc- 
tober 19407" Congress inserted a pro- 
viso that there should be “no discrim- 
ination against (any trainee) because 
of sex, race, or color, and where sep- 
arate schools are required by law for 
separate population groups, to the ex- 
tent needed for trainees of such groups, 
equitable provision shall be made for 
facilities for training of like quality.” 





training and employment phases of the National 
Defense Program. ‘‘Minorities in Defense,’’ Social 
Security Division, United States Department of 
Interior, March 15, 1943 
* Office of Education, Mise. 2410, ND 10. 

*PR 87-87-a, August 31, 1940. ‘These state- 
ments, it should be remembered, usually interdict 
discrimination whether based on age, sex, race, 
color, creed, or + of national origin. 

*'September 15, 1940 

* October 9, 1940, 54 Stat. 780. 


Similar provisos have been inserted in 
practically all subsequent appropria- 
tion measures for industrial training. 

In the meantime frantic efforts were 
being made to persuade white employ- 
ers to accept the Negroes being 
trained, as well as those already 
skilled as workers. The Office of Pro- 
duction Management, which had su- 
perseded the National Defense Ad- 
visory Committee, was urging the 
holders of defense contracts to lift the 
bars against Negro employees. An- 
other bureau, known as the Negro 
Employment and Training Branch of 
the Labor Division was created with- 
in the OPM. Presidential approval 
was given to these efforts,”* all of 
which were indicative of an announced 
national policy, but which were almost 
barren of results. Employers were still 
asking for “white mechanics” or 
“white machine operators,” ete. The 
training program was breaking down 
because, it was said, “there is no use in 
training Negroes if they cannot be 
employed.” In turn employers said, 
“We can’t hire Negroes because they 
are not trained.” 

Policy was not enough. Teeth were 
needed. Negroes were insisting upon 
some effectual means of removing the 
barriers raised against them. Protests 
against the practices of employers 
who were drawing huge sums of money 
from the government for subsidized 
contracts and yet who refused to hire 
Negroes to fulfill them then were 
mounting daily. They cumulated in a 
call for a mass demonstration against 
the government for its refusal to inter- 
vene by a proposed “March on Wash- 
ington.” It was reported that thou- 


% Letter of June 12, 1941 to the director of 
OPM, White House Release June 14, 1941 
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sands of Negroes were prepared to 
descend upon the Capitol and, in a 
body, present their demands to the ad- 
ministrative officials and legislators. 
Whether this was the activating cause 
or not, it is true that shortly before 
the date of the proposed demonstration 
the President implemented his mem- 
orandum of June 12th, 1941, by the 
now famous Executive Order 8802. 
This order operated as a temporary 
Magna Carta for the Negroes in in- 
dustry and in government and together 


with the continued activity of the Ne- 


gro Employment and Training Branch, 
Labor Division, WPB, gave seeming 
assurance of being the solution of all 
the difficulties heretofore experienced 
in their efforts to become a part of the 
national industrial scheme.”® 





2 ‘‘WHEREAS, It is the policy of the United 
States to encourage full participation in the na- 
tional defense program all citizens of the 
United States, regardless of race, creed, color, or 
national origin, in the firm belief that the demo- 
cratic way of life within the. Nation can be de- 
fended successfully only with the — and support 
of all groups within its borders: an 

WHEREAS, There is evidence that available and 
needed workers have been barred from employ- 
ment in industries engaged in defense production 
solely beause of consideration of race, creed, color, 
or national origin, to the detriment of workers’ 
morale and national unity: 

Now, Therefore, By virtue of the authority 
vested in me by the Constitution and the statutes, 
and as a prerequisite to the successful conduct of 
our national defense production effort, I do hereby 
reaffirm the policy of the United States that there 
shall be no discrimination in the employment of 
workers in defense industries or government be- 
cause of race, creed, color or national origin, and 
I do hereby declare that it is the duty of employers 
and of labor organizations, in furtherance of said 
policy and of this order, to provide for the full 
and equitable participation of all workers in de- 
fense industries, with discrimination because of 
race, creed, color, or national origin; 

And it is hereby ordered as follows: 

1. All departments and agencies of‘the Govern- 
ment of the United States concerned with voca- 
tional and training programs for defense produc- 
tion shall take special] measures appropriate to 
assure that such programs are administered without 
discrimination because of race, creed, color, or 
national] origin; 

2. All contracting agraetes of the Government 
of the United States shall include in all defense 
contracts hereafter negotiated by them a provision 
obligating the contractor not to discriminate against 
any worker because of race, creed, color, or na- 
tiona] origin; 

_ 8. There is established in the Office of Produc- 
tion Management a Committee on Fair Employ- 
ment Practice, which shall consist of a chairman 
and four other members to be appointed by the 
President. The Chairman and members of the 
Committee shall serve as such without compensa- 
tion but shall be entitled to actual and necessary 


The order reaffirmed the govern- 
mental policies of full participation in 
the defense programs by all persons, 
regardless of race, creed, color, or place 
of national origin, and directed action 
for the furtherance of that policy, 
Most important was the provision that 
every war contract must contain a 
“no-discrimination” clause. Shortly 
thereafter, on July 18, 1941, the Presi- 
dent appointed the members of the 
Committee and on September 3, 1941, 
took the step that indicated a real in- 
tent to translate “policy” into “prac- 
tice.” On that date, he addressed a let- 
ter to the heads of all departments and 
independent establishments of the 
government which directed them to 
put an end to the policy of discrimina- 
tion within the Federal Government 
positions in the United States Depart- 
ments.*° 

The President’s Committee on Fair 
Employment Practices as thus estab- 
lished by Executive Order, is the 
first step taken towards actual en- 





transportation, subsistence and other expenses in- 
cidental to performance of their duties. The Com- 
mittee shall receive and investigate complaints of 
discrimination in violation of the provisions of 
this order and shall take appropriate steps to 
redress grievances which it finds to be valid. The 
Committee shall also recommend to the several 
departments and agencies of the Government of 
the United States and to the President all measures 
which may be deemed by it necessary or proper 
to effectuate the provisions of this order. : 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT’ 
The White House 


» “TO HEADS OF ALL DEPARTMENTS AND 
INDEPENDENT ESTABLISHMENTS: PDT 

“It has come to my attention that there is in 
the Federal establishment, a lack of uniformity and 
possibly some lack of sympathetic attitude toward 

e problems of minority groups, particularly those 
relating to the employment and assignment of 
Negroes in the Federal Civil Service. 5 

“With a view to improving the situation, it is 
my desire that all departments and independent 
establishments in the Federal Government make & 
thorough examination of their personnel policies 
and practices to the end that they may be able to 
assure me that in the Federal Service the doors 
of employment are open to all loyal and qualified 
workers, regardless of creed, race or national 
origin. 

“Tt is imperative that we deal with this prob- 
lem speedily and effectively. I shall look for im- 
mediate steps to be taken by all departments and 
independent establishments of the Government to 
facilitate and prs into effect this policy of non- 
discrimination in Federal employment.” 
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forcement of a policy which is con- 
sistent with the constitutional guaran- 
tees and with professed declarations of 
Federal intention. The Committee was 
immediately organized, with biracial 
membership, containing representa- 
tives of capital and labor as well, and 
entered upon its concept of its func- 
tions. Almost immediately complaints 
began to pour into the Committee’s 
lap. Innumerable instances of discrim- 
inations in employment practices were 
laid before it. The Committee con- 
ceived that the only effective means of 
handling these complaints was in mass 
hearings in localized areas. In order to 
give its hearings a semblance of regu- 
lar administrative proceedings, per- 
sons who were alleged to have violated 
Section 2 of the Executive Order were 
cited with orders to appear before the 
Committee and to show cause for their 
conduct in disobedience of the order. 
Hearings were held in Los Angeles, 
Chicago, New York, Birmingham, and 
elsewhere. At each of these hearings 
dozens of alleged violators appeared 
before the Board. Some of them con- 
fessed to the violations and promised 
to eliminate them, Others denied the 
violations, with evidence that was ob- 
viously perjured or intended to con- 
ceal the true facts. In many cases the 
employers admitted their non-compli- 
ance in the past, and tried to excuse 
it or explain it on the ground of union 
pressure. 

This injection of union problems has 
presented the most important chal- 
lenge to the effective functioning of 
the FEPC, As early as October 1940, 
the American Federation of Labor and 
the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions had agreed with the National 
Defense Advisory Committee to take 


steps towards removal of constitution- 
al and ritualistic barriers against Ne- 
gro workers.*? But in May 1942, the 
Committee, in a communication to the 
President, cited specific instances in 
which local or national unions, through 
their constitutions, rituals, policies, or 
practices, barred Negroes from em- 
ployment in war industry and recom- 
mended that the Executive take steps 
to eliminate these conditions in war 
plants in which the unions held con- 
tracts. Apparently the President, fear- 
ing a “show-down” with either the 
A.F.L. or C.1.0., suggested an alterna- 
tive procedure of discussion with the 
appropriate officials of those unions 
with which the Committee was unable 
to make a satisfactory adjustment. 
Some such discussions have been held 
and some progress has been made, al- 
though it is not entirely satisfactory 
to date. There are still many union 
organizations having a closed-shop or 
preferential-shop agreement with war 
contractors, and excluding non-whites 
from membership, with which no satis- 
factory agreement has been reached. 
The most notorious of these are the 
railroads’ unions for which hearings 
have been scheduled before FEPC and 
which have been postponed from time 
to time due to political pressure. Re- 
organization of the FEPC, which is 
currently under way, contemplates the 
re-scheduling of the hearings into the 
practices of these unions and promises 
some possibility or relief. 

The practical results arising from 
the Committee’s efforts in attempting 
to enforce compliance with the Ex- 
ecutive Order, coupled with the efforts 
of the Negro Employment and Train- 
ing Branch, Labor Division, War Pro- 


%1From the unpublished files of the FEPC. 
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duction Board, measured in terms of 
actual employment of Negroes, can- 
not be accurately stated at this time. 
After each of the hearings conducted 
by the Committee, some immediate 
improvement in employment practice 
has been noted. In the meantime, the 
efforts of the Negro Employment and 
Training Branch of the War Produc- 
tion Board have also been productive 
of results. The approximate total num- 
ber of Negroes now employed in war 
industry appears elsewhere in this 
yearbook.*? Certainly the Committee, 
together with the other agencies at- 
tempting to effectuate this policy, 
have, aside from direct influence, ex- 
erted an indirect pressure through the 
fear of complaints, hearings, possibili- 
ties of questioning, etc., upon a num- 
ber of industries which can never be 
accurately measured. It is certain, 
from figures released by the War Man- 
power Commission and the United 
States Employment Service, that a 
large portion of the potential 5,000,000 
Negro workers in America is now be- 
ing employed, The question still re- 
mains whether they are being em- 
ployed in the field where they have the 
greatest actual or potential utility. 

In the area of Government service, 
the results are much more easily recog- 
nizable. “The basic criterion of suc- 
cess” (of the effectiveness of the new 
Government policy towards ‘non-dis- 
crimination) “lies in the number of 
Negroes who have actually gained em- 
ployment within the Government and 
the spread of occupations in which 
they are engaged.’’** A statistical sur- 
vey made under FEPC discloses that 

2 See Weaver, infra. 


3 From the unpublished files of the FEPC, 
March, 1943. 


in 1938, 8.4 per cent of Government 
employees were colored, but that 90 
per cent of this number were in cus- 
todial capacities. Actually only 95 
per cent were in clerical or administra- 
tive positions. As against this, less than 
10 per cent of all Government em- 
ployees were in the custodial positions, 
meaning that approximately four- 
fifths of Government personnel was in 
clerical or administrative positions, 
Surveys made in March 1942, six 
months after the President’s letter of 
September 3, 1941,°* and in November 
1942, show remarkable progress. In 
the departmental services, the propor- 
tion of Negroes employed had risen to 
17 per cent of the total personnel. Of 
greater importance, however, is the 
fact that 48 per cent of these were in 
clerical, administrative and __ fiscal 
(CAF) or professional categories. 
However, it must be realized that 
only about 10 per cent of all Federal 
employees are in departmental service. 
The other 90 per cent are in field offices 
and establishments, and only 5 per cent 
of the field employees are Negroes. 
This counterbalances the 17 per cent in 
departmental services and tends to 
reduce the percentage of Negro em- 
ployees to the total employees to about 
10 per cent. Approximately 38 per 
cent of the Negro field employees are 
in CAF or professional capacities. Ap- 
parently many agencies which do 
comply with the newly announced 
Federal policy within the department, 
do not operate without discrimination 
in their field offices.** 

On the whole, however, progress is 
being made in the Governmental serv- 

% See note 30, supra. 


35 All percentages are quoted from the unpub- 
lished files of the FEPC, as of March 1, 1943. 
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ices so far as full use of Negro man- 
power is concerned, Many administra- 
tive positions are occupied by Ne- 
groes, and the ranks of the CAF and 
professional classes have been in- 
creased by thousands, Custodial ap- 
pointments are now the exception 
rather than the rule. Impetus to the 
absorption of the Negro in govern- 
mental employment, without regard to 
his race or color, was given by an- 
other implementation of the new 
policy, 2.e., the abolition of the use of 
photographs in applications to the 
Civil Service Commission for appoint- 
ment.*® 


CoNCLUSiON 


No accurate review of the effective- 
ness of the new policy can be made at 
this time. Only history will be able to 
tell whether this is a mere stop-gap 
in both war industry and Government 
employment, or if it affords an actual 
integration of the Negro into the in- 
dustrial life of the nation on a basis 
of equality of skill and aptitudes. Cer- 
tainly it can be said at this time that 
the panacea foreseen by the issuance 
of Government directives, inaugura- 
tion of policies, and creation of FEPC, 
has proved to be something of a mi- 
rage. Attempts have been made by or- 
ganized white labor and employers, 
by the anti-Negro press, and on too 
many occasions, by other governmen- 
tal organizations, to “hamstring” the 
work of FEPC and its contemporary 





%The use of photographs was voluntarily dis- 
continued by the Commission as a result of a con- 
tinued pressure from Negro agencies extending 
over a period of years. The photograph had been 
& means, it was claimed, of racial identification 
and served to eliminate candidates from considera- 
tion for appointment. The — of discontinuance 
is to be found in Minute No. 1, Civil Service Com- 
mission, December 28, 1940. 


adjuncts. For example, FEPC, organ- 
ized originally as an independent 
agency under the President, was first 
transferred to the War Production 
Board (previously office of Production 
Management) ,°’ then transferred, “as 
an organizational entity” to the War 
Manpower Commission, and made 
subject to the direction and supervi- 
sion of the chairman thereof.** These 
various changes in control have tend- 
ed to lessen the authority of the Com- 
mittee and make it merely persuasive 
upon industry. In at least one case, the 
authority of the Committee to enforce 
its recommendations has been chal- 
lenged.*® The result has been an ap- 
parent impasse. There have been many 
changes and resignations in the Com- 
mittee membership and much dissatis- 
faction within the Committee itself 
because of either: (1) lack of agree- 
ment with the Committee policy; or 
(2) a feeling of futility as to the 
Committee’s program. 

Too much credit cannot be given to 
the Negro and his “pressure” organi- 
zations for the changes that have oc- 
curred in national policies towards the 
use of Negro labor in the present crisis. 
Better organized than in 1916, with 
wiser leadership, the 13,000,000 Ne- 
groes representing a potential 5,000,000 
workers, aside from their labor value, 
form a political and social group which 
cannot be ignored. Particularly is this 
true in a period when the world is at 
war for the ideals of democracy and 
Negroes can make the race articulate 
as a group and demand that the prac- 


37 January 26, 1942. 

8% July 30, 1942. 

39 F fie Mae Turner et al. vs. Warner and 
Swasey Co. et al., Common Pleas Court, Cuyahoga 
County (Nos. 524685, 524686, 524687, Decided 
Dec. 19, 1942). 
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tice of the “Four Freedoms” must start 
at home. Whether the gains made are 
as substantial as we are at present led 
to believe, or whether this employ- 
ment will continue in the post-war 
period, or not, it nevertheless is true 
that one substantial and permanent 
result will be the fixing of the convic- 


tion in the Negro’s mind that only 
through combined action can any even 
temporary results be achieved. 


* Since this manuscript was prepared Execu- 
tive Order 8802 has been amended by Executive 
Order 9346. Under it FEPC is returned to its 
independent status as a separate entity in the 
Office for Emergency Management. The Committee 
is completely reorganized, strengthened and given 
ew. apparently, to enforce its decrees and 
orders. 
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CuHapter XVII 


MORALE OF THE NEGRO ON THE HOME FRONT: 
WORLD WARS I AND II 


KeEennetuH B, CiarK 


THE MEANING OF MORALE 


Discussions concerning the nature 
of morale can easily become bogged 
down in theoretical abstractions and 
verbalizations which have little direct 
reference to practical and objective 
realities of social behavior. This fact 
is probably responsible for the diffi- 
culty in arriving at a common defini- 
tion of the term acceptable to the 
many social scientists and public ad- 
ministrators for whom the problem of 
morale is of vital concern. 

Sumner,’ in reviewing “Civilian 
Morale” discusses this problem as 
follows: 

. there are difficulties in the way to 
unanimity among psychologists as to the 
meaning of the term morale. Morale is a 
term which is to be defined otherwise than 
in a strictly logical fashion. It may be de- 
scribed or its conditions or functions may 
be treated. . . . Kurt Lewin thinks that 
hope or aspiration best typifies morale. 
Goodwin Watson believes that life satis- 
faction best does it. In the reviewer’s opin- 
ion confidence appears the most conspicu- 
out facet of morale although other facets 
cannot be overlooked. 


A few general assumptions concern- 
ing morale appear to be accepted with 
little question; namely, that morale is 
a general readiness or willingness of 
members of a group to undertake a 
task which requires sustained and co- 
ordinated effort to be brought to its 
successful conclusion; that a distine- 
tive test of the morale of an indi- 





1F. C. Sumner, “Civilian Morale,” Psychol. 
Bull. 39:890-93, 1942. 


vidual is the degre to which he accepts 
and works toward certain goals which 
are established and defined by the 
group. Another common factor which 
appears to be implied in the many 
approaches to a definition of morale 
is that it is essentially a motivational 
pattern which may vary in intensity 
and complexity. 

Chein? accepts Allport’s three sum- 
mary definitions of morale: “The first 
pertains to the individual, the second 
to the group, and the third to the 
individual in the group.” Accepting as 
his central referent a concern with the 
individual-in-the-group morale, Chein 
differentiates three types of morale 
(motivational patterns) in Freudian 
terminology as follows: id, ego, and 
superego morale. Id morale, exempli- 
fied by aggressive motives for aggres- 
sion’s sake, Chein describes as “un- 
stable and . . . displacements . . . 
easily occur.” Concerning superego 
morale as illustrated by Stephen Deca- 
tur’s “My country, may she always be 
in the right, but my country, right or 
wrong,” he states: “Such morale may 
also, in the immediate situation, be 
good, but it is likewise not dependable 

. . superego may be divided against 
itself. . . .” Chein’s concept of the 
essence of morale is found in his 
analysis of expanded-ego morale 
which he describes as based on the 
identification of the individual with 
the group. He states: 

2Isidor Chein, “The Meaning of ‘Morale’ in 


Relation to Morale Building and Morale Research,” 
Psychol. Rev, 50:311-29, 1943. 
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The condition of the expanded ego is identi- 
fication of a profound and lasting sort... . 
The greater the number of such identifica- 
tions or the larger the group with whom the 
identification takes place, the greater the 
expansion of the ego. The ultimate in such 
expansion would occur when the individual 
genuinely succeeds in identifying himself 
with the people. 


The value of this type of morale, ac- 
cording to Chein, is that it avoids the 
dangers and instabilities of id and 
superego morale—“. it remains 
keenly attuned to realities; and it 
avoids the danger of narcissistic-ego 
morale in that it guarantees that the 
needs of the individual remain at- 
tuned to the needs of the group.” This 
approach is probably one of the first 
to attempt to differentiate types and 
quality of morale. 

It is convenient and desirable to 
attempt to understand morale in 
terms of a classification with a ter- 
minology free from the’ technical, 
specific, and peculiar meanings of 
psychoanalytic theory. In presenting 
such a classification an attempt will 
be made to have the types conform to 
the realities of group and individual 
motivation. In this way it will be 
possible and helpful to analyze and 
compare the morale of the Negro on 
the home front in World Wars I and 
II. 

An observation of the basis of indi- 
vidual and group motivation’ during 
times of social crises reveals the 
emergence of the following types of 
morale: (a) synthetic or superficial 
morale; (b) perverse, paradoxical or 
irrational morale; and (c) genuine or 
fundamental] morale. 

Synthetic morale is characterized by 
the fact that it is stimulated, aroused, 
and sustained by symbols, slogans, 
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songs, anthems, etc. The individual 
motivated by synthetic morale does 
not necessarily concern himself with 
the deeper meanings of the stimuli but 
reacts primarily to the stimuli them- 
selves. The phenomenon of the condi- 
tioned response and data from seman- 
tics are relevant in understanding the 
dynamics and nature of synthetic 
morale. Synthetic morale is intrinsi- 
cally unstable and undependable, and 
probably transitory, since its very 
existence depends upon externalized 
objects whose presence can not always 
be guaranteed under situations in 
which high motivation is most im- 
perative. This type of morale is in 
some ways similar to Chein’s category 
of superego morale. 

There is some similarity also in the 
concept of id morale and the category 
of perverse morale. By perverse morale 
is meant the form of motivation which 
is the consequence of random and 
generalized frustration and _ initially 
uncanalized, unfocused aggressions. 
The individual in a highly motivated 
state may be made to focus his aggres- 
sions on an irrelevant object.’ Gen- 
eralized misery may result in concen- 
trated fury. This form of morale is 
essentially irrational, emotionally de- 
structive, and may be readily utilized 
by demagogues and dictators for their 
own ends rather than for the attain- 
ment of socially desirable goals. Per- 
verse morale and synthetic morale 
appear to be the basic ingredients of 
the pattern of fascist morale. Perverse 
morale is also transitory and unpre- 
dictable, and, as is true of id morale, 
displacements may easily occur. Per- 
verse morale may be sustained over & 

2 By irrelevant is meant that the aggressed 


against object is not the cause of the initial 
frustration. 
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prolonged period of time by: (a) a 
successful maintenance of the condi- 
tions of frustrations and a deliberate 
canalization of the resulting aggres- 
sions by the frustrators themselves; 
and (b) the use of force or the threat 
of force by those who are in a position 
of responsibility and power. 

Genuine or fundamental morale may 
best be illustrated by G. Stanley Hall’s 
definition of morale: ‘““When we feel 
that we live for something that we 
would die for if need be—this is 
morale.” Genuine morale exists when 
the attributes of the society in which 
an individual lives have such value 
for him that he protects it against any 
threat. Genuine morale during times of 
national emergency and social crises 
is a direct consequence of the desira- 
bility of the social conditions under 
which the group ordinarily lives. Dur- 
ing these periods of national] danger 
the concept of the “good life” becomes 
the concept of “fundamental morale.” 

Fundamental morale is stable and 
capable of sustaining itself in spite of 
serious reverses until the group goals 
are achieved. It is dependable and, 
unlike perverse morale, is rigidly 
oriented toward relevant and rational 
social goals. The symbols and slogans 
primary to synthetic morale may 
reinforce but never really sustain 
fundamental morale. These externals 
which are necessary stimuli for the 
existence of superficial, synthetic 
morale become merely by-products of 
a basic, internally consistent pattern 
of fundamental morale. 

These three patterns of morale can 
not be consistently differentiated, if 
at all, in terms of the intensity or 
fervor of the behavior which each 
motivates at a given time. Nor can 


they be looked upon as at all times 
mutually exclusive. It must be made 
clear, however, that fundamental 
morale differs from synthetic morale 
and perverse morale in that it is more 
stable and dependable than either; not 
ephemeral and quixotic as the former; 
and not irrational, manipulable and 
easily displaced or transferred as the 
latter. 

Fundamental morale fulfills all of 
Allport’s* criteria of high morale in 
that under these conditions the indi- 
vidual’s “convictions and values . . . 
endow him with abundant energy and 
confidence in facing the future”; the 
individual is “decisive, self-disciplined 
{in his] effort to achieve specific ob- 
jectives that derive from his personal 
convictions and values”; and there is 
“agreement among citizens in respect 
to their convictions and values and 
the coordination of their efforts in 
attaining necessary objectives.” 

With this understanding of the 
nature and meaning of morale, an 
attempt will be made to analyze and 
compare the civilian morale of the 
Negro in World Wars I and II. It will 
be necessary to answer the following 
questions: How does the general pat- 
tern of Negro civilian morale differ 
in the two war periods? What are the 
distinctive aspects of each pattern? 
If there is a change, to what extent is 
this change merely one of degree or 
intensity rather than in quality of 
morale? 


Poss1BLE Factors IN DETERMINING 
CHANGE IN MORALE 

In attempting to make this com- 

parative analysis and answer the 


‘Gordon W. Allport, The Nature of Democratic 
Morale, pp. 3-18. 
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above questions it becomes necessary, 
for purposes of perspective, to take 
cognizance of certain factors and 
events which have occurred within the 
intervening time. These events in 
themselves present the problem of 
morale comparison in dynamic rather 
than in static terms. It was not merely 
the passage of twenty-five years of 
time; but time within which events 
relevant to the réle and status of the 
Negro occurred. These events either 
focused or blurred his attitudes, 
values, and concepts of himself as an 
integral part of the American nation. 
These events clarified or confused his 
concept of democracy as it was pre- 
sented to him practically and as an 
ideal. These events determined the 
degree to which he would be able to 
identify with the larger national 
group; the degree to which he would 
be able to develop “a healthful state 
of convictions and values” and be 
endowed “with abundant energy and 
confidence in facing the future.” The 
whole pattern of his present morale in 
comparison or contrast to his morale 
in 1917 was being integrally related 
and determined by these events as 
they occurred. 

The first of these significant deter- 
mining events was the peculiarly 
racial aftermaths of the first World 
War itself. The evidence is overwhelm- 
ing that Negroes as a whole, were 
disappointed and disillusioned at the 
turn of events after the last War. The 
post-war race riots, lynchings, and 
continuation of Jim-Crow practices 
seemed tragically incompatible with 
the slogan of “fighting to make the 
world safe for democracy.” The 
Negroes’ hope in a better future as a 
consequence of an allied victory dis- 


sipated soon after the war and gave 
way to latent cynicism and overt 
despair. The effects of this mass 
trauma must be borne in mind in 
attempting to understand the nature 
of the Negro’s morale in World 
War II. 

A second factor which must be con- 
sidered is the growth, popularity, and 
decline of the Garvey movement. 
Garveyism flourished through the 
stimulation of grandiose racism and 
ethnocentricism among members of an 
oppressed minority group. It must be 
evaluated as the first aggressive mass 
movement among American Negroes 
which encouraged racial militancy on 
a broad organized base. Its residual 
effects upon the attitudes, programs 
and morale of Negroes today should 
not be dismissed or underestimated. 

A subtle, and probably unconscious, 
third factor is the residual influence of 
direct or indirect Communists’ and 
Progressives’ interpretations and ap- 
proaches to racial problems. The 
forthright and usually uncompromis- 
ing position of Communists upon 
interracial matters; their citing of the 
solution of equally complex and dis- 
turbing racial problems in Russia; 
their direct mass appeal, fights in such 
celebrated cases as Scottsboro and 
Herndon have demonstrated to Ne- 
groes the power of mass pressure and 
coordinated mass action in obtaining 
justice from a seemingly intransigent 
ruling group of the dominant race. 

The fourth factor, the economic de- 
pression of the last decade, is closely 
related to the third. During the de- 
pression, Negroes, like all other people, 
became more acutely conscious of the 
réle of the Government in relation to 
their everyday lives. The advent of 
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the various emergency agencies and 
programs and the general struggle for 
economic survival made them aware 
of the benefits, deficiencies and re- 
sponsibilities of the Government to 
them as individuals. It appears that 
the depression period was the tem- 
poral media within which large num- 
bers of urban Negroes were educated 
in the réle of direct mass pressure in 
obtaining ameliorations of their con- 
ditions from the Government. It is 
unlikely that this collective experience 
would not have influenced the general 
orientation and attitudes of the Negro 
on matters more specifically racial. 

A fifth factor, and probably another 
consequence of the above four factors, 
is the growth in scope and influence of 
the Negro press. It is likely that the 
increased strength and independence 
of the Negro press is more a reflection 
or correlate of the increased overt 
militancy of the Negro masses rather 
than a primary determinant of this 
phenomenon. 

These five factors appear to be 
significant in an interpretation of the 
genesis and dynamics of the present 
type or pattern of Negro morale as 
compared to his morale in the first 
World War. 


Necross’ PLAcE IN AMERICAN 
Lire—1917 


In appraising the morale of the 
Negro in 1917 it becomes necessary 
to examine the conditions under which 
Negroes lived at that time. All avail- 
able evidence clearly indicates that 
the status of the Negro in America 
was essentially the same then as it is 
now. What differences are observed 
are in the direction of more obvious 
and flagrant illustrations of racial 


injustices, Jim-Crowism and other 
forms of racial oppression and 
humiliations. 

A letter to Emmett Scott,> dated 
April, 1917, states: 


Mr. Wilson has plainly shown that he would 
like to get along as much as possible with- 
out the Negro... . Negroes are not wanted 
(in the Navy) save as waiters and lackeys. 
It is hard to be loyal and patriotic under 
these circumstances. .. . 


In reference to this letter Scott com- 
ments: “The same thing is being said 
over and over again by other colored 
men, and by many of the colored 
newspapers of the country.” Scott 
stated further: “When the United 
States declared War, conditions were 
not conducive to loyalty and healthy 
morale.” 

Kelley Miller, in an open letter to 
President Woodrow Wilson (Pam- 
phlet: Disgrace of Democracy) , dated 
August 4, 1917, states: 


The Negro feels that he is not regarded 
as a constituent part of American democ- 
racy. 


W. E. B. DuBois (Crisis, May, 
1914), in a forthright and militant 
editorial listed the grievances of the 
Negro as follows: 


We are denied education. 

We are driven out of the church of Christ. 

We are forced out of hotels, theatres and 
public places. 

We are publicly labeled like dogs when we 
travel. 

We can seldom get decent employment. 

We are forced down to the lowest wage 
scale, 

We pay the highest rent for the poorest 
homes. 

We cannot buy property in decent neigh- 
borhoods. 
S5Emmett J. Scott, Oficial History of the 


American Negro in the World War. Chicago: Home- 
wood Press, 1919. 
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We are held up to ridicule in the press and 
on the platform and stage. 

We are disfranchised. 

We are taxed without representation. 

We are denied the right to choose our 
friends or be chosen by them, but must 
publicly announce ourselves as_ social 
pariahs. 

In law and custom our women have no 
right which a white man is bound to re- 
spect. 

We cannot get justice in the courts. 

We are lynched with impunity. 

We are publicly, continuously and shame- 
fully insulted from the day of our birth 
to the day of our death. 


On July 2, 1917, the East St. Louis 
race riots occurred and served to 
focus the attention of the world, the 
nation, and the Negro upon the in- 
cipient brutality and injustice of race 
relations in America. The Negro 
reacted with bitterness and grave 
questioning of the nature and value of 
a democracy in which such mass bar- 
barism could occur and the prepetra- 
tors remain unpunished. 

Benjamin Brawley, writing in the 

Boston Transcript (reported in Crisis, 
Sept., 1917), stated: 
Until such fundamental wrongs are righted 
we can not expect to have the country or 
the victory that we wish. . . . Day after 
day new insults are added and new riots 
tolerated; and we ask that these be stopped 
before there be any more criticism of our 
loyalty. 


Writing in the Survey (reported in 
Crisis, Sept. 1917), Jessie Fauset de- 
scribes the feelings of Negroes as 
follows: 


We are becoming fatalists; we no longer 
expect any miraculous intervention of Provi- 
dence. We are perfectly well aware that the 
outlook for us is not encouraging. ... We 

. . are the acid test for occidental civiliza- 
tion. If we perish, we perish. But when we 
fall, we shall fall like Samson dragging in- 
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evitably with us the pillars of a nation’s de- 
mocracy. 


THE MoraLeE OF THE NEGRO IN 1917 


It would be expected that the 
Negro’s support of the War effort 
would be reluctant and reflect his re- 
sentments and just grievances; it 
would be expected that the Negro 
would be unable to identify himself 
with the nation and accept the com- 
mon goals and the patriotic slogans 
and symbols. 

An examination of the available 
sources, however, fails to reveal direct 
data which indicate that the Negro 
was basically apathetic, indifferent, or 
negative in his reactions to the direct 
appeals and programs of America at 
war. In fact, a careful examination of 
the evidence would lead one to the 
conclusion that the morale of the 
Negro on the home front during World 
War I was apparently high and whole- 
some in spite of the many instances of 
racial oppression of which the Negro 
was constantly aware. 

The following quotations from Em- 
mett Scott® appear applicable: 

They (Negroes) possess a patriotism which 
has always risen above wrongs and in- 
justices. ... 

. . urge that this government give due 
heed to, and exercise appreciation of the 
past loyalty to its Negro citizens and of 
their eager desire to bear anew a generous 
and helpful part in the common cause of 
the national defense. 

Negro leaders in all parts of the country 
recognized at once that the national crisis 
demanded . . . that without bargaining, 
there must be a pledge on the part of the 
Negro of his undiluted and unfaltering 
loyalty. 

All propaganda efforts to weaken his 
morale absolutely failed. 


6 Ibid. 
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Negro editors, with but few exceptions, 
rallied to the nation’s call and wrote in a 
martial spirit; the Negro clergy put on the 
whole armor of patriotism and awakened the 
Negro laity to a sense of its duty, opportu- 
nity and responsibility; Negro educators in 
all sections taught loyalty as a cardinal vir- 
tue and representative Negro public speak- 
ers sought diligently to maintain a healthy 
morale among the rank and file of colored 
Americans. (All italics K. B. Clark.) 


Kelley Miller? writes in somewhat 

the same vein and conveys a similar 
impression of Negro morale at that 
time: 
The Negro approached the war not only 
to uphold his cherished tradition, but also 
with definite ideas of honor, recognition 
and equality as its outcome. 


He quotes DuBois’ famous editorial, 
“Close Ranks,” which also reflected 
this consistent pattern of Negro 
morale: 


Let us not hesitate. Let us, while this war 
lasts, forget. our special grievances and close 
our ranks shoulder to shoulder with our 
own white fellow citizens and the allied 
nations that are fighting for democracy. 


DuBois (Crisis, June, 1917), who 
so eloquently listed the above griev- 
ances of Negroes, appears to be re- 
sponsible for the following excerpts 
from a resolution which was adopted 
by a Washington conference of Ne- 
groes, May 17-19, 1917: 


We ... earnestly urge our colored fellow 
citizens to join heartily in this fight for 
eventual world liberty; we urge them to en- 
list in the army; ... to labor in all ways 
by hand and thought in increasing the 
efficiency of our country. We urge this 
deste our deep sympathy with the reason- 
able and deep-seated feeling of revolt 
among Negroes at the persistent insult and 
discrimination to which they are subject 


‘Kelley Miller, History of the World War for 
Human Rights, N.P. 1919. 


even when they do their patriotic duty. 
(Italics K. B. C.) 


It is apparent from these data that 
the morale of the Negro in 1917 was 
consistently high on an expressive 
level in spite of racial conditions 
which were equally as oppressive, if 
not more so, as those of the present. 
Taking the available data at face 
value, it appears that the pattern of 
morale was to.a large extent deter- 
mined by a high concentration of posi- 
tive hope and expectancy in the con- 
sequences of an allied victory. The 
Negro felt that such a victory would 
improve his condition in America. He 
was willing to accept the goals of the 
American society as a whole; to make 
the sacrifices which were necessary for 
victory because he saw the victory not 
merely as a victory for white Ameri- 
cans but as a victory for the rights of 
oppressed humanity. The element of 
doubt appeared to play little part in 
the dominant morale pattern. 

Scott states:® 
So in a very literal sense it may be said 
that our American soldiers of the Negro 
race went over to France to fight for the 
liberation of the oppressed peoples of Eu- 
rope. 

... the thought uppermost in the minds 
of 12,000,000 colored Americans was that 
the Teutonic allies should be brought to 
their knees, and that the war should result 
in the downfall of all kinds of tyranny and 
oppression. 


Showing more clearly the complete- 
ness of the Negro’s identification of his 
racial aspirations with, and his ac- 
ceptance of, the slogans and presented 
issues of the war, Scott states further: 


If ... Negroes do not get these things 
(equal justice, abolition of Jim-Crow, dis- 


8 Emmett J. Scott, op. cit. 
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crimination and segregation, improved eco- 
nomic conditions) the war would have 
been fought in vain. 


That the Negro sincerely believed 
that these specific racial goals would 
have been achieved as part of the 
larger goals attained for humanity by 
winning the war seemed to be the 
nuclear factor in determining the high 
level of their expressed morale pattern 
in 1917. 

The task of evaluating the quality 

and type of this high morale is in- 
escapable. In analyzing the data and 
making an interpretation in their light 
and also in terms of the realities of the 
Negroes’ experiences, it becomes ap- 
parent that the morale of the Negro 
in the first World War falls primarily 
in the category of synthetic morale. It 
seems to be a motivational complex 
and a pattern of reaction primarily 
aroused by external stimuli; slogans, 
symbols and primarily wishful, phan- 
tasy appeals. It developed and func- 
tioned independent of, and seemingly 
at variance with, the basic funda- 
mentals of the then present or past 
realities of the racial experiences of 
Negroes. The following quotation 
from Kelley Miller® is typical and 
illustrates the validity of this evalua- 
tion: 
. . . the Negro approached the war not only 
to uphold his cherished tradition but also 
with definite ideas of honor recognition and 
equality as its outcome. 

The evidence indicating the tend- 
ency of Negroes during that period to 
make identifications of their goals 
with those of oppressed humanity 
throughout the world and a victory of 
the allies, leads to a consideration of 
the probability that their morale was 


® Kelley Miller, op. cit. 
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not wholly synthetic but could be C 
considered frustrated expanded ego S 
morale or fundamental morale operat- st 
ing on a phantasy, wishful—thinking U 
level. al 
In making this analysis and draw- 
ing these conclusions it is important g 
to keep in mind that a true picture of 0! 
the actual morale pattern of the b 
masses of Negroes at that time is not fc 
necessarily reflected by the available ec 
data. These sources may give a dis- in 
torted picture in that in all cases they se 
represent the published opinion and T 
observations of Negro leaders, edu- N 
cators and public officials. To what N 
extent these opinions reflected the bi 
basic feelings of the masses of tr 
Negroes has not been examined by di 
the writer. It is probable that these gl 
opinions rather than reflecting mass se 
opinion may have moulded and T 
directed these attitudes. tk 
Lack of direct information con- tr 
cerning the basic attitude of the ec 
masses of inarticulate Negroes is a tk 
limitation of this analysis which must N 
be considered. It must be assumed, p 
however, that were there widespread sk 
and organized feeling in opposition to g! 
those expressed, there would be suf- of 
ficient evidence of this fact available tr 
for examination. It should be pointed e} 
out also that the analysis of the morale Se 
of the Negro in the present war de- al 
pends upon essentially the same gen- 
eral type of data. This fact, there- ti 
fore, makes a comparison practicable gi 
within this scope. th 
i 
PRESENT MORALE OF THE NEGRO 
Negro life in America in 1943 is vi 
frought with the same racial tensions 01 


as were found in 1917. Institutional- 
ized patterns of segregation and Jim- 
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Crow have not appreciably lessened. 
Segregation and discrimination are 
still the basic racial policy of the 
United States Army, Navy, Marine 
and Air Corps. 

There have been a few concessions 
granted to the Negro, within the limits 
of the policy of continued segregation, 
by the various branches of the armed 
forces. There is for the first time a 
corps of Negro pursuit fighter pilots 
in the Army Air Forces trained at a 
segregated air field at Tuskegee. 
There is now a segregated unit of 
Negro Marines where previously 
Negroes were excluded from this 
branch of service. The Navy has re- 
treated from its rigid policy of racial 
discrimination and now admits Ne- 
groes for training in branches of the 
service other than that of messmen. 
The War Department has announced 
that more and more Negroes are being 
trained in all of the various types of 
combat service. It is claimed further 
that there is a larger percentage of 
Negro commissioned officers in the 
present war than in the last one. It 
should also be pointed out that Ne- 
groes are trained in non-segregated 
officers’ candidate schools and officers’ 
training schools. This last fact is the 
exception to the general policy of strict 
segregation of the two races in the 
armed forces. 

These developments, when objec- 
tively viewed, must be considered as 
gains, but it is questionable whether 
the subjective reactions of Negroes 
interpret them as such. In this con- 
nection it is interesting to contrast the 
views of Roy Wilkins, in commenting 
on the War Department’s announce- 
ment of the formation of an Army Air 
Corps squadron with an all-Negro 


personnel, with the pleas of DuBois 
in 1917 for an Officers’ Candidate 
School for Negroes. 

Wilkins (Crisis, February 1941): 
This is a step in the right direction .. . 
but is by no means the answer to the de- 
mand of colored people for full integra- 
tion into all branches of the arms and 
services of the nation. 


This comment seems to reflect the 
typical reaction of Negroes, not only 
to this development but to the others 
listed above. 

Du Bois (Crisis, May, 1917): 
If colored men can not be admitted to 


Plattsburg and similar (Officers’ Training 
Camps) give them a camp of their own. 


Again DuBois stated (Crisis, Decem- 
ber, 1917): 

Let us raise our hats to Newton Diehl 
Baker, Secretary of War .. . he deserves all 
praise. . . . He has commissioned nearly 
700 Negro officers in the United States 
Army. ... 


Pointing out that 86,300 Negroes were 
called in the first draft, DuBois con- 
tinues in a conciliatory tone, some- 
what strange to the ears of young 
Negroes of the present: 

Allowing us no officers higher than captain 
(italics K. B. C.), this would call for a 
thousand colored officers. . . . 


This tendency to become enthusiastic 
at minor concessions which would be 
considered negligible by present Negro 
leaders was not peculiar to DuBois, 
who appeared most militant, but 
seemed typicai of the other influential 
Negroes of the time. The following 
quotation of Kelley Miller’ illus- 
trates this: 


In assigning rank as high as the grade of 


10 Ibid. 
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captain . . . America could hardly be ex- 
pected to do more. She had granted partial 
recognition, partial honor, partial equality. 
It was for the Negro to gain the rest. 


This striking difference in expressed 
reactions of Negroes to concessions 
from the Government is significant in 
evaluating the nature of the Negro’s 
morale in 1943. His morale today is 
not likely to be appreciably raised by 
concessions made within the frame- 
work of a rigid policy of racial segre- 
gation and discrimination. He is not 
as easily satisfied as he appeared to 
have been in 1917. He is more rigid in 
his demands. It takes more to dissipate 
the smouldering cumulative resent- 
ment and generalized bitterness resi- 
dual of his oppression, disillusionment 
and disappointments. 

In a previous paper™ the writer 
presented a detailed psychological 
analysis of the present pattern of 
civilian morale among Negroes. It 
may be profitable to summarize 
briefly the conclusions which appear 
to be as applicable now as when 
written in 1941. It was stated that the 
basic factor in the morale of the 
Negro was a deep seated frustration 
complicated by bitterness and resent- 
ment. Other aspects of this pattern are 
undoubtedly: (a) a positive hope that 
the war will result in a more liberal 
treatment of minorities and, a nega- 
tive hope that the war will so weaken 
the white races that they will be 
unable to continue their subjugation 
and exploitation of the darker races; 
(b) a psychological conflict between 
the need for loyalty to America, his 
native land, and his natural resent- 
ment against a government which per- 


11 Kenneth B. Clark, Morale Among Negroes, 
pp. 228-48. 





mits systematic prejudice to operate 
against him; (c) an intraracial con- 
flict concerning the policy or program 
of racial struggle to accept and prose- 
cute; (d) suspicion and doubts of 
whites and institutions which have be- 
come identified with the racial arro- 
gance and prejudice of whites; and, 
(e) a general apathy and indifference 
not only about his own problems in 
America but also about the larger war 
goals of the nation as a whole. 

It was concluded that the pattern of 
Negro morale was for the most part 
unfavorable and negative. It was 
pointed out, however, that the possi- 
bilities for raising the morale of the 
Negro were good—for by the nature 
of his demands, the Negro indicates 
that he is constantly seeking to be able 
to contribute his share, with the dig- 
nity of a human being, to the common 
good. If the Government recognizes 
and accepts its responsibilities, not 
only to Negroes, but to the nation, it 
could change almost immediately the 
pattern of Negro morale from the 
negative and confused to the positive 
and dynamic. 


SIGNIFICANT CHANGES IN 
Mora.e PAtrern 


The morale of the Negro in World 
War II is not good fundamental 
morale. It does not, however, contain 
the characteristics of primarily syn- 
thetic morale which were apparent in 
the expressed morale of Negroes in 
World War I. Morale today is more 
reality bound—tends to express direct- 
ly the objective realities of the 
Negro’s status in American life. Since 
this status is low the morale is also 
low. Negro morale in 1917 had less 
reality determinants and higher com- 
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ponents of phantasy and wishful 
thinking. 

The factor of positive hope played a 
large role in determining the pattern 
of the morale in the last war—prob- 
ably because this was a manifestation 
of the wishes of the group. In this war 
positive hope is complicated by nega- 
tive hope but neither appears to play 
a dominant réle in the morale pattern. 
The Negro today is more cynical, he 
tends to question more the meanings 
and realities of the slogans, appeals 
and symbols to which he is subjected. 
His past disappointments and racial 
experiences have made him less sus- 
ceptible to a positive reaction to them. 

There is less eagerness and ability 
of Negroes to identify themselves with 
the common cause (the goals and 
aspirations of the nation). This is so, 
not because he does not desire to do so, 
but because he is prevented from doing 
so. The barriers of segregation and the 
wounds of racial discrimination and 
humiliation have made him more 
militant. He has also restricted his 
attitudes, motivations and reactions 
more to these realities of his situation 
rather than to his wishes. There is 
evidence that this inability to identify 
with the common cause also involves 
an increase in the amount of racial 
ethnocentricism, which may probably 
be interpreted as a form of group 
withdrawal in the face of general and 
specific social frustration. 

In the light of these considerations, 
therefore, it becomes necessary for 
the Government to face squarely its 
responsibilities for maintaining a 
wholesome attitude in its people—not 
only Negroes but also whites. The 
present realities of the Negro’s morale 
is an indictment of the principles of 


democracy as a desirable basis upon 
which human beings may interact 
efficiently. In discussing the necessary 
premises for building a desirable 
civilian morale, Murphy” insists that 
a premise of Jeffersonian democracy 
“will lay the best foundations for an 
enduring human happiness in this land 
and in others.” It is clear that no such 
foundation can be laid until the 
obstacles of contradictions of Jeffer- 
sonian democracy, the treatment of 
the Negro in America being the most 
cumbersome, are cleared away. 

The problem of building an ade- 
quate, high morale in Negroes is not 
the same today as it was in 1917. 
Techniques compatible with the na- 
ture of the morale at that time could 
be used with success then. It would be 
a blundering mistake, however, to 
attempt to use those methods now and 
expect positive results. Morale based 
on, and reflecting, fundamental reali- 
ties can not be significantly influenced 
by synthetic and externalized appeals. 

In speaking of his responsibilities 

for promoting the morale of the Negro, 
Scott?’ states that he was delegated to 
visit camps where colored soldiers 
were—he also visited leading centers 
of Negro population: 
. . . first, for the purpose of learning as to 
the conditions existing likely to affect their 
patriotism, and, second, for the purpose of 
delivering addresses such as would be calcu- 
lated to promote the continued loyalty and 
a healthy morale among the members of 
this racial group. (Italics K.B.C.) 

It is also relevant to point out that 
the activities of the Creel Committee 
among Negroes were directed by a 
similar policy and approach. 

12Gardner Murphy, Kesentials for a Civilian 
Morale Program in American Democracy, pp. 405- 


36. 
13Emmett J. Scott, op. cit. 
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It is necessary to emphasize that 
attempts to raise the morale of 
Negroes, during this present war, 
through speeches “calculated to pro- 
mote (their) continued loyalty” and 
patriotism, as if these were entities 
which could be subjectively divorced 
from their conditions of life, would be 
dismal failures regardless of the suc- 
cess of this procedure in 1917. 

The Office of War Information has 
recently issued a pamphlet, which was 
probably calculated to raise the morale 
of Negroes.** The reaction of Lester 
Granger,’® Executive Secretary of the 
National Urban League, to this effort 
is illuminating: 

“The recent O.W.I. publication 
called The Negro and the War is a 
monumental mistake and a disservice 
to the government and the Negro. I 
say this . . . because it is like kicking 
a man who is down, and congratulating 
him because he is not yet dead... .” 

This reaction (the degree to which 
it is typical is not known’) can best 
be interpreted as indicating that the 
pamphlet was basically stimuli for 
synthetic morale and could not essen- 


34 “‘Negroes and the War.’’ Washington: Div. of 
Pub. Inquiries, O.W.I. 19438. 

145 Quoted in New York Amsterdam News, Sat- 
urday, March 20, 1943. 

16 A study of the attitude of Negroes to this 
work has been made but the results have not been 
released by the O.W.I. 


tially fulfill, or substitute for, the 

conditions of fundamental morale. 
There appear to be no short cuts to 

the building of a stable, fundamental 


morale. This must be recognized. Only 
those policies and programs which are 
directed at the roots and foundations 
of the motivational pattern of a people 
are effective. The program presented 
in the previous paper?’ appears equally 
applicable and sound now. 


The (fundamental) morale of the Negro 
cannot be raised by asking him to be con- 
tent with an inferior, Jim-Crow, or unjust 
role in the war efforts of the nation (or in 
the pattern of American life as a whole). 

The building of an adequate morale in 
the Negro group entails a sudden, dra- 
matic, and honest reversal of the present 
exploitation and humiliation. Such a pro- 
gram adopted and prosecuted in good faith 
by the government of the United States 


would change almost immediately the pres- 
ent pattern of Negro morale (to a high 


fundamental morale). In order to achieve 
such an end it would be necessary for the 


officers of the legislative and executive 
branches of our government to attack the 


problem with zeal, honesty, and definiteness. 
It would be necessary to utilize every 
medium of propaganda and education—mov- 
ing pictures, radio, newspapers and maga- 
zines... . 


In a democracy this could be done— 
under Fascism it would not be. 


17 Kenneth Clark, op. cit. 
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Cuarpter XVIII 


LIGHT WHICH TWO WORLD WARS THROW UPON THE PLIGHT 
OF THE AMERICAN NEGRO 


Lewis K. McMILLan 


INTRODUCTION 

The American nation has thrown its 
terrible force, its combined spiritual 
and material energies into an awful 
war. It is easily and by far the most 
colossal enterprise of slaughter and 
destruction in the long tragic history 
of class and national strivings and the 
inevitable international chaos into 
which they issue. Our military, our 
political, and even our cultural leader- 
ship have named it “total warfare,” 
and they are doing a pretty good job 
at giving true substance to a frightful 
name. In a furious bloody fight, the 
nation, like the individual, overcomes 
its usual artificial inhibitions, casting 
aside its ordinary superficial cover- 
ings-up, and brings into full view its 
innermost character. For, at its best, 
war is a product and instrument of 
the most elemental human passions, 
and depends upon aggravated greeds 
and intensified hates for anything like 
a successful execution. It turns out, 
therefore, that, in connection with and 
aside from immediate issues involved 
in the conflict, the exposed nation’s 
character affords a remarkable oppor- 
tunity for analysis—nay, for diagnosis 
—and thus for indispensable surgery 
and fundamental cure. 

Certainly the most unhealthy as- 
pects of American character, and 
American civilization are embodied in 
the normal peacetime treatment ac- 
corded its large, weak, long-suffering 
Negro population. The indignities to 


which these hapless thirteen or four- 
teen million native-born citizens are 
subjected every day of their lives and 
in their every contact with white 
Americans have become so institution- 
alized and thus taken so universally 
as matter-of-course that even crusad- 
ing white Americans never fully dis- 
cover them. Fired with the zeal for 
righting human wrong, they blindly 
pass them by, speeding into far off un- 
known lands and to strange peoples. 
Those of my generation were young 
men in the first World War; we had 
already lived through two decades of 
Southern racial proscription, racial 
humiliation: indeed, the entire span 
of our childhood and youth; we sui- 
fered all the disillusionments which 
the war itself yielded, and the pangs 
of idleness and want of a long hard 
depression; and now just in our mid- 
or late-forties, the world has had four 
years of World War II. It has thus 
become our sad lot to discover how 
really badly off the American Negro 
is. But it is also our unique privilege, 
in the light of revelations yielded in 
our generation by the two most awful 
wars in human history, to work for 
real and lasting remedies to a deadly 
cancer in American life and civiliza- 
tion. For, as a high ranking Negro 
military official recently put it, the 


. war against slavery in any form is a 


phase of the global war, and if Amer- 
ica defeats the enemy on the battle- 
field, and yet is defeated in the high 
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task of bringing justice and liberty to 
its Negro population, she will most de- 
cisively have lost the war. 

The legal emancipation of the 
American slave was one of the great 
achievements of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. But those who read history in 
terms of basic principles and under- 
lying movements, rather than in terms 
of superficial isolated dramatic inci- 
dents, understand much more truly 
what brought about this outstanding 
social achievement. Possibly more 
than any one factor was the simple 
but startling fact that the American 
people and intelligent public opinion 
the world over came to know the 
tragic plight of the Negro slave. The 
slave himself became aware of his lot, 
and even as early as the twenties and 
the thirties had become terribly un- 
happy. No one cause contributes more 
to the awful plight of the Negro in 
our generation than the faet that his 
plight is not fully known to the Negro 
himself, to white Americans, nor to 
intelligent world opinion. The South 
bullies, maneuvers, explains, and ig- 
nores the Negro racial problem out of 
sight—it thinks, out of existence. The 
North demagogues, buys, overpowers, 
explains, tricks, winks the Negro ra- 
cial problem out of sight—it thinks, 
out of existence. But this horrifying 
Banquo’s ghost appears and appears 
and persists in re-appearing to trouble, 
to embarrass, to hamper a whole na- 
tion in times of crises. 

In this paper I shall set forth a 
few of the revelations which World 
War I and World War II make on the 
normal peacetime conditions of the 
American Negro, and shall briefly 
examine the two wars with a view to 
finding what improvements World 


War II uncovers on the place of the 
Negro in American life. 


THE NEGRO ON THE FRINGES OF 
AMERICAN LIFE 


The two world wars throw new light 
upon the peculiar place which the Ne- 
gro occupies in American life. Whereas 
the many mixtures of millions of white 
strangers who have flocked to our 
shores, no few of whom remain ever 
dangerously ungrateful, have been 
eagerly taken into the very bosom of 
the nation, blessed with its boundless 
opportunity and fattened and enriched 
with its fabulous wealth, the thor- 
oughly Americanized Negro has been 
forced to live apart to himself. He 
has been relegated to the periphery, 
far out in the dark unsavory marginal 
regions of American life and activity. 
In World War I, American military, 
economic, and social organization had 
to pay a heavy price for peacetime 
Negro racial ostracism. The baffling 
racial problem which it had created 
exacted too much time, energy, and 
resources. Like the panicky, undisci- 
plined, misled French populace, which 
in those fateful May days of 1940 
barred the highways to France’s ar- 
mies of attack and retreat, the 
wronged and neglected Negro refugees 
from a Southern hell of low wages, 
jim crow, inequality before the law, 
mob violence threatened the ultimate 
outcome of the war, and made event- 
ual victory far more difficult and less 
complete. They came up from every 
conceivable condition of oppression 
and suffering, the shy, brow-beaten 
peon from the backwoods plantation, 
the rough-handed washerwoman from 
the tubs and kitchens of drudgery, the 
sweaty, malaria-infested logrollers 
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from the dismal swamps of benighted 
Louisiana and Mississippi, stupefied 
half-literate “school teachers” from a 
caste-ridden region of educational op- 
portunity for white children only. It 
was a sad lot of Americans in black 
who found their way to the fabulous 
Northland. Their legs were bony and 
twisted, their frames were hard and 
ailing, their skin and their hair were 
rough and unkempt, their lungs were 
eaten with colds and filth, their blood 
was poisoned with syphilis and gonor- 
rhea. The public and the experts alike 
could read only the surface of things, 
and therefore charged the pitiable 
plight of the lowly pilgrims to Negro 
racial, physical, and moral depravity. 
But history, looking into the heart of 
things, saw in this awful plight a 
photograph of a sectional caste system 
which damns a hapless Negro popu- 
lation to sub-human existence. And so, 
as a half-amused and horrified North 
looked on, waves of tens of thousands 
came, a solid million, before the great- 
est tides had ebbed. The same old 
Southern mob law, now became more 
brutal and frantic than ever before, 
tried every old and new trick at its 
disposal to stem the tide, the tide of 
emboldened, embodied unrest and 
longing which had at this stage be- 
come inexorable. 

It was a crude ignorant lot of Ne- 
gro youths, elders, and children who 
flocked into the busy centers of the 
North. Seventy per cent of the draftees 
were illiterate. Towering youth entered 
the schools in the first and second and 
third grades. The pupils laughed at 
them, the teachers made faces at them 
behind their backs and shut doors in 
their faces upon the least provocation. 
The unschooled, unpolished victims of 


Southern and National castes, once in 
the North, wandered about in a dazed 
condition. Unused to city life, the new- 
comer was loud, green, awkward, help- 
less, laugh-provoking to a curiosity- 
seeking majority, a ward on the hands 
of the few socially-minded. Unaccus- 
tomed to the possession of money, he 
squandered his earnings on valueless 
trinkets; untrained in the proper use 
of leisure and wholesome enjoyment of 
recreation, he literally ran wild; inex- 
perienced in the ways of making con- 
tracts and effecting agreements, he 
paid many times for automobiles, fur- 
niture, and homes without ever owning 
them; unschooled in the intricacies of 
a machine civilization, he committed 
many costly errors, afflicting his em- 
ployer and government with frightful 
waste and tragic delays. Ignorant sta- 
tistical sociologists and callous mate- 
rialistic efficiency experts called it “in- 
herent Negro inferiority,” history has 
charged it all against a brutal sec- 
tional and national caste system. 
My classmates and schoolmates 
registered in 1917 and were drafted 
as other American youth registered 
and were drafted. My classmates and 
schoolmates went to enlistment head- 
quarters to inquire about Officers’ 
Training Schools, but alas, the author- 
ities giggled and whispered behind 
their hands. They gave the boys the 
run around. And yet the persistent 
youth drilled on the campus lawns, 
inspired other high school and college 
youths to join them from all sections 
of the country. They and their rela- 
tives and their white and black friends 
begged and pleaded and “cussed” and 
fought. This was early spring. In late 
fall or early winter of the same year, 
hundreds of the boys returned from 
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Fort Des Moines commissioned offi- 
cers, although from a jim crow train- 
ing school. In the course of the war, 
one hundred and fifty others had 
grudgingly been granted commissions, 
fourteen hundred Negro officers in all, 
from almost 400,000 Negro soldiers. 
The situation was then clear; it is 
clearer now; the American Negro has 
been cast out to the fringes of Amer- 
ican life, to obey and not to command, 
to work with his hands and body and 
not with his head and heart. One of 
the all too few wholesome fruits of the 
Selective Draft System, that of the 
mingling and co-mingling of youth of 
every race and class and condition of 
life under the same tent and in the 
same company and regiment was de- 
nied the Negro. He was thrown off to 
himself. The low caste Negro, an out- 
caste in peacetimes, was an outcast in 
the stress of war! An old system was 
simply brought forcibly to light. 
World War I threw the spotlight on 
a terrible situation in which the Amer- 
ican Negro lives, far out from the 
heart of his nation’s emotional life, 
out in the chilly regions of hate and 
disdain. The fact of this predicament 
has already been made clear in what 
I have said regarding the economic, 
the physical, the educational, the cul- 
tural and the authoritative fringes of 
the life of the American people. But 
the brutality of the thing is so hideous 
and the revelations of its extent were 
so endless, that repetition can at least 
do no harm, That intangible some- 
thing, which I am naming here, com- 
munity of interest of a people in gen- 
eral well-being, mutuality of hopes for 
improvement and advancement, re- 
joicing over the neighbor’s good 
things: this is basic to sound national- 


ity. And, in this sphere of emotional 
responsiveness, the one citizen to an- 
other, and all to all, resides the na- 
tion’s heart of hearts, its unifying 
force. But from this heart of hearts, 
this America’s true self, the Negro has 
been excluded. Indeed, so decidedly is 
he excluded that a majority of his 
white fellow citizens had rather lose a 
major war than have him enter into 
it. Racial discriminations in war times 
and the riots of post-war years in the 
South and in the North can be ex- 
plained only on those grounds. An 
American Quaker remarked to me in 
the early months of Nazi rule in Ger- 
many, “The Germans thought that 
Jews were being assimilated into Ger- 
man life too fast.” Since that moment 
I have often wondered if my Quaker 
friend ever looked carefully into the 
American Negro racial situation. 


Worup War II Aanp THE PLIGHT 
OF THE NEGRO 


What light has World War II 
thrown upon the plight of the Amer- 
ican Negro? Are there uncovered in 
this second off-guard movement of the 
nation’s involvement in a furious 
bloody fight any great body of sub- 
stantiating proofs regarding the Ne- 
gro’s plight? Does this war reveal any 
fundamental changes in the race’s po- 
sition in the years between the two 
wars. World War II like World War 
I found the Negro still out on the 
fringes of the nation’s economic life. 
His numbers were out of all propor- 
tion to the total thirteen or more mil- 
lions unemployed when the storm 
broke. And, by virtue of the scarcity 
of jobs, the humble employment which 
he hitherto was wont to enjoy, had in 
a large measure been taken away from 
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him. Dominant white Americans still 
denied him equality of opportunity to 
work and to enjoy the good fruits of 
working. Again, therefore, another 
war-boom afforded Negroes opportu- 
nity for escape, escape from the South- 
ern hell, low wages and all the other 
hells of the South since and before 
World War I. In the North, there was 
the mad rush away from menial labor 
and bone-breaking toil to relatively 
good paying jobs. In this instance, 
then, the escape has been both sec- 
tional and vocational; further proof of 
the fact, if any proof were needed, that 
the Negro suffers national and not 
merely sectional economic proscrip- 
tion. One of the tragic sidelights which 
the current conflict throws upon the 
Negro’s economic predicament is the 
general condition of unsettlement, a 
large turnover in jobs, disputes and 
general dissatisfaction, countless 
charges of racial prejudice and dis- 
crimination, flagrant violations of the 
Presidential proclamations on Fair 
Employment. In this connection, as in 
all things pertaining to the so-called 
New Deal, naiveté and demagogism 
get no nearer to long-standing funda- 
mental problems than sweet-sounding 
words, sweeping declarations and un- 
intelligible unwieldy organization. 
The Negro migrant, in the present 
war, finds a Northland that has a few 
shock-absorbers which were lacking 
in the last war. In the first place, he 
has relatives and friends there who 
can aid him in finding his way, some- 
times to a job, sometimes to a place of 
shelter, sometimes to a church, some- 
times to a club. Private welfare agen- 
cies like the Urban League, the YM 
and YWCA’s and the like. Then too, 
public welfare agencies, including Fed- 


eral agencies themselves, operate al- 
most everywhere. But even here, there 
is confusion and discrimination almost 
to no end. For bureaucracy was never 
known to dig out and destroy funda- 
mental social evils: it covers up and 
perpetuates evil. 

Sooner or later all Americans will 
know to their horror and shame, 
whites and blacks alike, that the quest 
of an eager hungry people for paying 
jobs occupied our attention while the 
nation drifted into war. The mad rush 
of a depression-weary, outcast Negro 
for a chance to work made him in- 
capable of passing judgment on the is- 
sues involved in the war. In this he 
differed from white Americans only in 
degrees. I shudder when I contemplate 
dangers involved in such a condition. 


AMERICA AND WORLDWIDE WHITE 
DOMINATION 


The American Negro holds no brief 
for the Japanese. He has found him 
arrogant, disdainful of colored Amer- 
icans, holding aloof from him, lest the 
poison of the untouchable Negro infest 
him with the stigma of inferiority. 
Further, all that is bad in the Western 
white world has been taken over and 
glorified by Japan. And yet the Negro 
reads in America’s reaction to Pearl 
Harbor an additional, a new and sub- 
stantiating commentary on white 
America’s attitude toward colored peo- 
ples. The nation was predominantly 
isolationist, until Japan dared attack 
an outpost of America’s imperial 
might! Over night, America was for 
all-out war. And, whereas, all the cun- 
nings of our propaganda have not yet 
made Americans fighting mad with 
Germans and Italians, it is all the 
strategists can do to hold back the full 
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fury, the total force of our arms 
against Japan ’til Germany, the most 
dangerous enemy, is dealt with. A gab- 
bing salesman in our little town here 
in Southern Ohio was saying to me 
recently how his son in the navy de- 
scribed his training methods for cut- 
ting off the heads of Japanese sailors. 
I asked him what training techniques 
was he developing for dealing with the 
Germans. The answer was, “Well, he 
didn’t tell me about them.” The gov- 
ernment itself has been forced to pass 
the word along to cartoonists to ease 
up on the hate campaign expressed in 
extremely hideous portrayals of the 
Japanese, lest the Chinese and other 
friendly colored peoples take offense. 
Japan threatens to puncture once and 
for always the bubble of white superi- 
ority in the Far East and everywhere 
else. It is a threat to an American 
ideology. America’s reaction to this 
danger of white domination affords a 
major revelation of World War II. 


Woritp War II Evasorates REVELA- 
TIONS OF Worxtp War I 


World War II reveals minor changes 
for good in Negro health. Athletic 
competition and physical exercise, gen- 
eral increases in the knowledge of food 
values, heightened regard of Negro 
parents for their children: all these 
have had their effects. And yet it is 
still a sad lot of Negro youth, elders, 
and children who are yet to be seen 
in the long mad flight from the numer- 
ous hells of post-war America. More 
than forty per cent of Negro draftees 
are rejected by the Army. Ailments of 
every imaginable sort are borne and 
scattered by the refugees: absenteeism 
from illness in war industry is appal- 
ling. 
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Minor changes in Negro education 
and general cultural life of post-war 
years are reflected in World War II. 
Every now and again an expert in 
some line is engaged by the govern- 
ment. Wide publicity is given to such 
occasional appointments. But alas, 
proportions of colored and white are 
never given. A number of typists are 
employed by the government, and 
numerous artisans of wide varieties of 
artisanship. Literacy has been raised 
through Southern left-handed strokes 
at a sectional monster of crudeness and 
backwardness. The migrant can a little 
more easily find his way. And yet 
seventy-five per cent of the enlisted 
men of the race come from the South; 
of every one hundred even among the 
eighteen year oldsters, twelve are re- 
jected on the grounds of illiteracy, 
whereas only one white from every 
one hundred is turned down on similar 
grounds. The greatest tragedy, in the 
field of Negro education, uncovered in 
the current war is criminal ignorance 
and hypocrisy. The South, the white 
South, accepted “industrial education” 
as the sole and peculiar type of train- 
ing for Negro youths. The North 
likewise centered its philanthropy in 
the same direction for private schools. 
Where are the graduates from these 
“industrial schools”? What do two 
whole generations of “industrial edu- 
cation” have to offer? Industry needs 
artisans, the army needs technicians, 
but they are not to be found, Negro 
educational leaders are the race's 
worst traitors. Why did they not to- 
gether and with all other forces which 
might have been harnessed, work out 
a scheme of education that would pre- 
pare the race’s youth for a hard cir- 
cumscribed life? What “industrial edu- 
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cation” there is serves principally as 
propaganda to get larger grants for 
the institution, jobs for an insipid 
teaching staff, and to qualify a few 
students for teacher certificates. 
White school officials have displayed 
no heart nor any educational states- 
manship at all in the matter of in- 
dustrial training for Negro youth. 
Fields which are closed to them at any 
given time in industry are also made 
not available to them by their schools 
and teachers. Almost all technical in- 
stitutions are simply locked and 
barred against Negroes. When unsus- 
pected doors open in industry, the 
preparation is lacking; there is simply 
no vision of things to come in Negro 
education. This is certainly a principal 
revelation of World War II. 
Twenty-five hundred Negroes are 
serving as commissioned officers at this 
point in the United States army, four- 
teen hundred served in the last war. 
Something more than one-half million 
Negroes are in the armed services. 
During the entire post-war period, Ne- 
groes received commissions in the 
Army Reserve, looking forward to ac- 
tive participation at the outbreak of 
the war. In the course of the past two 
years, Officers’ Training Schools even 
in Georgia, have generally been 
opened to Negro candidates, although 
the proportions are just about always 
five out of five hundred or twelve 
hundred. The Air Service is now open 
to Negroes, in name and still closed, 
in fact. The Tuskegee two Negro Pur- 
suit Squadrons and their Jim Crow 
hole, together with the hosts of re- 
buffed candidates for the Air Service: 
all this together is one of the tragic 
jokes of the entire war, a war in which 
the air arm is so important. With all 


this I have said that World War II, 
revealing some minor changes which 
have been made in the American Ne- 
groes’ plight, is significant in that it 
throws further light upon it. It makes 
clearer than ever the fact that Amer- 
ica refuses to allow the race full par- 
ticipation in its life and activity. 


THe Necro Deniep LITTLE 
INSIGNIFICANT JOBS 


The large millions of Americans 
work daily and all their lives at very 
simple jobs, just dressing up and be- 
ing on hand, serving as a mere front, 
wrapping packages, dropping articles 
into small and large bags, taking 
goods from shelves and laying them on 
the counter before people whose minds 
have already been made up for them 
by friends or newspapers or the radio, 
reading meters, collecting debts, add- 
ing and subtracting figures, writing 
very ordinary letters to ordinary peo- 
ple dictated by most ordinary persons, 
watching machines do their work, 
driving engines, driving men and 
women, reading insipid statements out 
of red and blue-back books to children 
who in turn will read the same things 
out of the same or similar books to 
other blank brats, pouring oil and 
gases into tanks, pouring sweetened 
colored water into cups and dipping 
ice cream out of cans, answering tele- 
phones and plugging holes so that lazy 
idle gossipers may loaf together, tell- 
ing the news to a people who do not 
want to know overmuch, reading and 
reading and re-reading stupid adver- 
tisements over the radio, singing and 
playing silly songs to a silly non- 
musical public: a shamefully simple, 
childish civilization! The jobs, how- 
ever, are reserved for white people. 
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For the Negroes, is reserved the hard 
dirty work, With the coming of each 
of the World Wars, whites have left 
many of the routine jobs of peacetime 
for better paying jobs, In World War 
I, some of these fell to the Negro. And, 
of course, he caught on to the swing 
of them in a day or so. In World War 
II, still other of these white people’s 
jobs have fallen to the in-peacetime 
barred Negro, and again he fits into 
the picture none too badly, although 
deeply entrenched racial separation 
makes the psychological problem of 
self-consciousness and color conscious- 
ness the most difficult of all. 

Colored girls are even pouring water 
into cups and digging ice cream out of 
cans in several of the Dayton, Ohio 
drug stores. Some more still are run- 
ning elevators. No few of them are 
typing letters and orders and items in 
large front government offices, at times 
a jet black girl in the midst of perfect 
blonds. In Up-state Ohio Negro 
women and men are driving buses 
and street cars and watching nickels 
and dimes fall into slots while with 
one hand they pull a dirty red string 
to notify the driver that the door has 
been shut, for decades an exclusively 
white man’s job. In a large telephone 
office, a Negro girl greets and directs 
people to offices. Americans forget 
quickly and learn little, hence the 
timeliness of the caution not to take 
these innovations too seriously. The 
point that I wanted to make was that 
two world wars pull the cover off a 
situation that would be laughable were 
it not so brutal. The right to work 
and earn money in the common routine 
of the nation’s life is accorded white 
men and women because they are 
white, and are denied colored men and 





colored women because they are not 
white. 


THE AMERICAN NEGRO’s PLIGHT IN 
LicHut or AMERICA’S Mora 
LEADERSHIP 


The United States assumed moral 
leadership in the two World Wars. In- 
cidentally, the course of events and 
circumstances afforded opportunity for 
a better start with the job of framing 
and publicizing issues in the earlier 
of the two wars. For after all Ger- 
many’s violation of the neutrality of 
little weak Belgium was a different 
story from her attacking a haughty 
dictatorship-ridden militaristic by 
mighty France and proud Britannia 
guaranteed Poland. Nor does a genial 
shallow wordy Roosevelt possess the 
mind and the heart and the tongue of 
an astute poetic prophetic Wilson. 
Nevertheless, the “Four Freedoms,” 
“Free Nations,” the “Atlantic Che: 
ter” serve the same purpose and orig- 
inate with the leadership of the same 
state as “Peace Without Victory,” 
“Fighting to make the world safe for 
democracy,” the “Fourteen Points.” In 
substance, the two groups of issues and 
aims are the same. They set forth the 
idea that unbridled organized might 
has upset the world’s balance, and that 
that balance can only be restored by 
peace-loving peoples and nations, and 
that the restorers of that balance dedi- 
cate all their resources to bring democ- 
racy full and complete to all peoples. 
The burden of Roosevelt’s messages 
to the American people has been that 
the American way of life is threat- 
ened and that the nation must pour its 
marvelous wealth to no limit into the 
laps of the so-called free nations, to 
the end of securing that way of life. 
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There is little point here in devoting 
considerable space to a discussion of 
the merits of the stated war issues and 
stated war aims, like gunpowder, they 
are instruments of warfare! It is per- 
tinent however, to look, for a moment, 
into the freedoms denied the American 
Negro by his nation, the very nation 
which dares to assume moral leader- 
ship for an entire world at war. 

What are the freedoms of which the 
American Negro is deprived? (1) He 
is deprived of the freedom from fear, 
fear of physical violence, and just 
about every other violence of which 
determined dominant groups are capa- 
ble. (2) The American Negro is de- 
prived of the freedom of movement 
and sacredness of personality which 
goes with it. Jim Crow and segrega- 


tion force the helpless race into cor-. 


ners, physical and spiritual. To stretch 
out and be free, when not a violation 
of statute law, is equally a violation 
of sacred custom. (3) The American 
Negro is deprived of freedom from 
ignorance, crudeness, and lack of cul- 
tivation of the emotions. (4) The 
American Negro is deprived of the 
freedom of political action, of voting 
and being freely voted for, and of 
exercising partnership and leadership 
in forming policy. (5) The American 
Negro is deprived of the freedom of 
the full enjoyment of the matchless 
material wealth of his fatherland. 

It is not without significance that 
most of the petty European states 
whose cause America is espousing are 
themselves among the main immediate 
causes of the world’s great conflagra- 
tion. A restoral of these states to their 
previous condition—that is, the bring- 
ing to them the “Four Freedoms”— 
would make certain a still bloodier 


war. The American Negro, on the other 
hand, has patiently borne his nation’s 
insults and deprivations through cen- 
turies, and suffers for no cause of his 
own. Now as in the past he promises 
his nation marvelous contributions to 
her whole life in spiritual and material 
wealth, if she will grant him liberty. 
This done, America’s championings of 
freedoms for the world will have sense 
and prospects of success. 

The American Negro suffers all the 
ills and more, over which our nation 
is shedding “crocodile tears” for the 
oppressed peoples of the earth. The 
American Negro has suffered these ills 
a long time. And yet the very fact 
that his nation ignores his plight, at 
the very time that she stakes her whole 
existence upon bringing “Freedom” to 
distant peoples, makes the Negro’s 
plight all the worse. 

I cannot repeat too often that Amer- 
ica’s first privilege and responsibility 
is that of easing the lot of her own 
people of whom the Negro is the great- 
est sufferer, His plight is a real one, 
near at hand, and involving all that is 
worst and all that is best in American 
life. Billions in armaments, millions of 
the nation’s youth poisoned with hate 
and warped by false notions of great- 
ness, separating peoples the world over 
from the material good things of life: 
none of these were necessary, nay, 
none were possible if the nation turned 
all its great energies to righting once 
and for always one of the world’s 
gravest wrongs. Then she could carry 
to the world in cooperation with all the 
forces of goodwill, freedoms which for- 
ever release the people from enslave- 
ments, and not a superficial collection 
of makeshift freedoms. 





Cuaprer XIX 


THE NEGRO AND VOLUNTEER WAR AGENCIES 


Carrott L. MILLER 


THE ROLE or MoraALe AGENCIES 
AMONG NEGROES IN WORLD 


War I 
World War I came upon the United 


States as an unexpected bomb blast. 
European nations had been on the 
brink of crises on numerous occasions 
during the early twentieth century. 
Following the initiation of the fracas 
in Europe, American statesmen at- 
tempted to maintain our neutrality. 
After almost three years of concerted 
effort by the American people and 
their government, the United States 
became involved. 

It was realized in the early days of 
the participation of the United States 
in World War I that it was necessary 
to provide for war relief work as well 
as for the military machine. The sig- 
nificance of this group of activities in- 
creased as the war went on. Lichten- 
berger writes on this matter: 


In the fierceness of the early days of con- 
flict, when it seemed the struggle would be 
short and decisive, it was to be expected 
that every energy was to be utilized; that 
future needs should be sacrificed to present 
necessities. With the prolongation of the 
war, however, it began to be apparent that 
the problem was one of national endurance. 
This meant not only the organization, equip- 
ment, and maintenance of vast military 
forces, but the unification of the nation 
and the development of a public morale 
that could withstand the strain of war for 
an indefinite period. Increase in poverty, 
social unrest, increasing mortality, low birth 
rates, social disorganization could now seem 
to be as dangerous as army mutiny.’ 





1 American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, Annals, Vol. 79, 8 1918. “War Relief 
Work,” pp. vii-viii. 
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The work of the organizations in- 
volved in this program did overlap 


during peace times. To insure the ef- 
fective utilization of the services of all 
of these agencies, it was necessary for 
the government (a) to approve offi- 
cially their work, and (b) to define 
the specific areas of work for each or- 
ganization. 


General Orders of the War Depart- 
ment, No. 26, Aug. 28, 1917 declared; 


The Red Cross will provide for the relief 
work and the Y.M.C.A. will provide for 
the amusement and recreation of troops by 
means of its usual program of social, edu- 
cational, physical and religious activities? 


Bulletin 96 which followed was more 
specific: 


The Red Cross will provide for the relief 
work and the Y.M.C.A. will provide for the 
amusement and recreation of the troops by 
means of its usual program of social and 
religious activities. The Knights of Colum- 
bus and the Salvation Army will participate 
with the Y.M.C.A. in the activities pre- 
scribed for it. The Y.W.C.A. and the Jewish 
Welfare Board will carry on their activities 
through the Y.M.C.A. The American Li- 
brary Association will cooperate with the 
other organizations to the fullest extent and 
wherever possible will put its book service 
at the disposition of the AEF through the 
medium of those organizations. 

A joint committee representing these or- 
ganizations will meet once each month for 
consideration of questions of mutual con- 
cern and coordination of plans and activi- 
ties. 

Exchanges for the AEF are conducted by 
the Y.M.C.A. Exchanges may also be con- 


2 Young Men’s Christian Associations, National 
War Work Council (Hereafter cited as YMCA, 
NWWC). Summary of World War work of the 
American YMCA; International Committee of 
YMCA, 1940, p. 197 
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ducted by the Salvation Army and the 
Knights of Columbus in localities not 


served by the Y.M.C.A. and by the Red 


Cross in connection with hospitals and at 
railroad stations, to be governed by existing 
orders affecting Y.M.C.A. exchange service? 

Thus, the set-up for the provisions 
of “war relief services” was authorized 


and responsibility delegated. 


Tue AMERICAN Rep Cross 

As specified, the American Red 
Cross was authorized in World War I 
to provide relief—“to succor our sick 
and wounded in war-time and to re- 
lieve, under the Department of Civil- 
ian Relief, the civilian population af- 
fected by it.’ 

Data provided by the Red Cross in 
its annual reports to the Federal Gov- 
ernment do not give racial breakdowns 
of facilities available or services ren- 
dered. According to the Red Cross, all 
Red Cross services and facilities are 
extended without regard to race, creed, 
or color. This does not suggest that 
there is no discrimination, but rather 
that similar facilities are available. It 
is possible that no breakdowns are 
given because of (a) the inadequate 
facilities and services which were 
given Negroes, and (b) the difficulties 
in determining services to Negroes in 
areas in which Negroes and other ra- 
cial groups share in activities. It is 
possible then that the following serv- 
ices of the American Red Cross were 
provided in some measure for Negroes 
in World War I. 

The War Department in its General 
Orders No. 17 approved the following 
activities for the Red Cross: 

1. To distribute sweaters, mufflers, helmets, 
socks, etc, Officers are to cooperate to 

7YMCA, NWWC, op. cit., pp. 202-3. 


_*“Ready When War Comes,” Red Cross Maga- 
zine, Vol. 12, Ap 1917, p. 184. 


see that distribution is fair, equal, and 
where most needed. 

2. To render emergency relief of every kind 
upon the request or suggestion of the 
officer in charge. 

3. To relieve the anxiety and to sustain the 
morale of soldiers who are worried about 
their families at home and to promote 
the comfort and well-being of these fam- 
ilies. 

4. To conduct canteen service stations for 
furnishing refreshments to soldiers when 
traveling through the country; to furnish 
relief to the sick and wounded when en- 
route and to see that they are conveyed 


to a hospital when necessary and re- 
quested by the Commanding Officer. 


5. To furnish emergency supplies at each 
base hospital, to communicate with the 


families of patients, to render home serv- 
ice to patients and such assistance as 


pertains to Red Cross work.’ 


The authorizations mentioned above 
deal primarily with service to fighting 
men. The Department of Military Re- 
lief of the Red Cross was primarily in- 
volved in the provision of these serv- 
ices which are essential to the main- 
tenance of morale. 

As to activities among Negroes at 
home, these excerpts from “The Offi- 
cial History of the American Negro 
in the World War” by Emmett Jay 
Scott, special adviser to the Secretary 
of War during World War I, throw 
some light on the policies and prac- 
tices of the American Red Cross to 
Negroes during World War I: 

At the beginning of the War the first or- 
ganization to which the women of the coun- 
try turned was the Red Cross Society. It 
was to be expected that the colored woman, 
preeminently the best nurse in the world, 
would necessarily turn to the Red Cross 
Society as a field in which to exercise her 
peculiar gifts. Red Cross branches were 
organized in practically every community in 
the country. Yet, it is extremely difficult to 


5 Red Cross Bulletin, Vol. 2, F 25, 1918, p. 1. 
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tell what the contribution of the colored 
woman has been to this organization’ 

In the northern cities, the colored women 
merged identity in the Red Cross with the 
white women, that is in some northern 
cities. In others and in the South they 
formed independent units, auxiliaries of the 
local branches presided over by women of 
the other race.* These auxiliaries sent hun- 
dreds of thousands of garments to the front, 
maintained restaurants, did canteen service 
where they could, sent men from the local 
draft boards with comfort kits; in short, 
did all that could be done—all that they 
were allowed to do. 

But the story of the colored woman and 
the Red Cross is not altogether a pleasant 
one. Unfortunately her activities in this di- 
rection were considerably curtailed in many 
localities. There were whole sections of the 
country in which she was denied the privi- 
lege of doing canteen duty. There were other 
sections in which canteen service was so 
managed as to be canteen service in name 
only. 

The best part of the whole situation lies 
in the fact that in the local organizations 
of the Red Cross, the Negro woman was 
the beneficiary. The Home Nursing Classes 
and the Classes in Dietetics not only served 
to strengthen the morale of the women en- 
gaged therein, but raised the tone of every 
community in which they were organized." 


One specific reference to Negro Red 
Cross auxiliaries is found in the files 
of the Red Cross Magazine and the 
Red Cross Bulletin during the period 
from April 1917 to December 1918. 
Reference is made therein to the Rich- 
mond Branch. 


The Richmond Branch composed of over 
500 individual women worked three days a 
week at the colored high school making 
hospital supplies and surgical dressings. Dur- 
ing the first month of the organization 400 
garments and 500 bandages were made* 


The branch just mentioned was ob- 


*Emmett J. Scott, Oficial History of the Amer- 
ican Negro in the World War, 1919, p. 376. 

* See reference to Richmond that follows. 

t Ibid., p. 377. 

§“Red Cross Work Among Colored People,” 
a Cross Bulletin, Vol. 1, No. 10, Ag 20, 1917, 
> i 
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viously an auxiliary branch, for it was 
responsible to the Richmond Chapter. 
The lack of further information con- 
cerning the work of Negro branches 
suggests either the inadequacy of the 
work of the American Red Cross 
among Negroes during World War I, 
or the failure to publicize the work of 
Negro auxiliaries. 

The American Red Cross might 
have played a greater role in morale- 
building among Negroes during World 
War I. This organization had all of 
the potentialities for leadership in this 
direction; these possibilities might 
have been realized if the organization 
had assumed a more liberal attitude 
toward Negroes. Take the problem of 
Negro nurses. It is true that official 
sanction for the use of Negro nurses 
had to come from the War Depart- 
ment, but the American Red Cross did 
not press for the utilization of the 
services of nurses of this group, in 
spite of the fact that it issued urgent 
calls for nurses. 

Thus, the American Red Cross, “The 
Greatest Mother in the World,” seems 
to have treated her Negro children in 
many instances with an indifference 
which in some cases suggested rejec- 
tion—all of this in spite of the fact 
that theoretically, there are no lines 
drawn on the basis of race by this or- 
ganization. It follows, then, that the 
American Red Cross could have util- 
ized more effectively its numerous op- 
portunities to build morale among Ne- 
groes, if it had firmly insisted on 
democratic practices in its programs 
and the reporting of the same. 


Tue Younc MeEn’s CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS 


For years the YMCA had been 
concerned with the extension of work 
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among Negroes. The work of the 
YMCA provided for the religious, edu- 
cational, physical, recreational and so- 
cial needs of young men. “At the time 
of America’s entrance into the War 
(1917), the fully organized associa- 
tions in the United States numbered 
1,986 of which 140 were specifically 
colored. 

With the entrance of the United 
States into the War, the YMCA was 
the first organization to offer its serv- 
ices. This offer was accepted and “a 
specific military function was assigned 
to the YMCA, Its duty was to assist 
in maintaining and promoting mor- 
ale,” 

In addition to the continuance of 
its regular activities, the YMCA as- 
sumed responsibility for five addi- 
tional areas of service. These included: 
(a) service inside camps and canton- 
ments and at army and navy sta- 
tions; (b) the establishment and 
maintenance of regular army and navy 
branches; (c) services to men in the 
armed forces on trains and transports 
and at points of embarkation; (d) 
overseas services—similar to those 
provided at home, together with such 
additional work as the operation of 
post exchanges and other work that 
the military authorities might assign; 
and (e) the work for men in war in- 
dustries—men in navy yards and ar- 
senals, and workers in shipyards and 
munition plants under governmental 
control.'° 

Indications of the utilization of the 
services of an organization are found 
in its membership trends. The mem- 
bership in colored branches increased 
from 14,829 in 1917 to 17,602 in 1918, 


* YMCA, NWWGC, op. cit., R: 8. 
. ® Young Men’s Christian Associations, Associa- 
tion Yearbook (Hereafter cited: FMOA Yearbook), 
1917-1918, pp. 41-42, 
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an increment of 2,773 or 18.7 per cent; 
whereas there was a decrease in total 
membership in all associations from 
720,468 to 673,790 or 46,678 or 6.5 per 
cent. There was a slight decrease in the 
active membership in the Negro 
branches from 1917 to 1918—a drop 
of 396 or 3.83 per cent; whereas the 
decrease in total active membership 
was 48,461 or 14.6 per cent.’?? 

Additional data show that the con- 
tinual expansions of colored associa- 
tions in number, officers and members 
kept pace with and in several cases 
exceeded the trends found in all asso- 
ciations. It seems that the significance 
of the work of the YMCA during the 
period 1917-19) was realized by Ne- 
groes and as a result given their sup- 
port. In certain areas, there are no 
breakdowns for Negro participation. 
Thus, such data as are provided do 
not indicate the full extent of activi- 
ties among Negroes. 

Increases in recreational and physi- 
cal education facilities, in the first-aid 
instruction provided, in the number of 
athletic teams organized and games 
played with outside teams provide fur- 
ther evidence of the extension of serv- 
ices in colored YMCA’s, In the areas 
of educational, religious, and personal 
service activities among colored 
branches, the following data for 1917 
and 1918 are pertinent. The number 
of periodicals on file increased from 
502 to 623, the number of books from 
1527 to 3047, lectures and talks from 
378 to 443, educational club members 
from 437 to 1,157. In 1917 meals and 
lunches served totaled 121,000 whereas 
in 1918 they had increased to 211,000. 
Dormitory capacity, also, showed a 


4 Jbid., 1916-1917, pp. 58-59. 
13 [bid., 1917-1918, pp. 100-101. 
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slight increase during this period.’*7* 

The second broad area of work of 
the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions during World War I was under 
the direction of the National War 
Work Council, which worked inside 
camps and cantonments, at various 
Army Posts and Navy Stations. The 
erection and maintenance of the neces- 
sary service, administration, auditor- 
ium and other special buildings, and 
the promotion of the usual YMCA’s 
program of amusement, recreational 
and athletic games, and social, edu- 
cational and religious activities were 
included in their activities. Programs 
were worked out with the Knights of 
Columbus and the Jewish Welfare 
Board to avoid unnecessary duplica- 
tion. This Board was, also, respon- 
sible for work with men in the process 
of transit and those in war industries. 

The policy of the YMCA toward 
colored servicemen is indicated in the 
following statement by William J. 
Schieffelin, Chairman of the Colored 
Men’s Department: “It will be our 
policy to render every service possible 
to colored men under arms.”*® In line 
with this policy, in the early part of 
1917 a secretary and physical director 
were provided for men in camps at 
Des Moines, Iowa and Washington, 
D.C. During the War, the YMCA em- 
ployed over 300 colored secretaries to 
work among colored troops in this 
country. Seventy-five colored secre- 
taries were sent overseas, and in addi- 
tion twenty or more women.’® 

The two illustrations which follow 
indicate something of the nature of 
YMCA work among Negro troops 


18 Tbid., 1916-1917, pp. 58-59. 

14 Tbid.. 1917-1918, pp. 100-101. 
18 Tbid., 1916-1917, p. 17. 

16 Ibid., 1918-1919, p. 67. 


abroad. The first refers to Y work in 
“Leave Areas.” 


In view of the high grade of the work at- 
tained by all the colored secretaries, men 
and women, in France, it is not surprising 
to find that their work in the Leave Areas 
was of such quality as to receive the highest 
commendation from General Headquarters. 

In December 1918, the Centers of Cham- 
bery and Challes-les-Eaux in the Savoy 
Area were set aside for Negro soldiers on 
leave. Each was conducted by a colored 
secretarial staff which managed permission- 
naires in their charge in a manner highly 
commended by the French officials and 
inhabitants of the two cities.” 


A second type of activity of the 
YMCA among colored troops is found 
in the “Honey Bee Clubs.” 


This organization . . . was designed to help 
colored soldiers in the American Army. 
These clubs were originated by an Associa- 
tion worker among colored troops at Brest 
engaged in unloading transports and other 
such labor. In his first religious meeting, 
he used the humble little parable of the 
South, telling the difference between the 
honey bee and the turkey buzzard. It was 
in this way that the idea was conceived, 
and as a result of the meeting the first 
Honey Bee Club was organized, a (N)egro 
Bible class numbering some 400 men. It 
met the needs of the colored men so well 
that the idea was passed on to other camps 
where they were located. A special badge 
was made and distributed for use by mem- 
bers of the clubs. Up to July 1, 1919 the 
Department had issued 21,550 badges and 
had distributed 14,200 copies of Honey Bee 
lessons, a simple course in Bible Study pre- 
pared especially for the purpose. Letters 
have been received from practically every 
officer commanding colored troops, com- 
mending the work of the Honey Bee Clubs 
and its splendid results in building up the 
morale of the men. In one important unit, 
the Commanding Officer promulgated a sys- 
tem of rewards and punishments in which 


Honey Bee badges had a part.” 


17 YMCA, NWWC, op. cit., p. 175. 
18 Ibid., pp. 184-5. 
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Although the need for separate 
Leave Areas for Negro troops or the 
need for a special type club for Negro 
troops, apparently because of their 
race, may be questioned, the effects of 
the work of the YMCA are shown in 
their adaptations of programs in these 
groups of services and the extent of 
participation of men in the armed 
forces. 

In considering the broad program 
of the YMCA with colored men 
abroad, the summary by Dr. Moor- 
land provides an indication of the na- 
ture and extent of the work. The re- 
port shows that 39 colored official di- 
rectors gave full time service to the 
direction of recreational activities, 30 
secretaries directed social activities, 
while six directors divided their time 
between physical and social areas. It 
is estimated that two million men at- 
tended the various centers for Negro 
soldiers each month, 200 lectures were 
given with an average attendance of 
80; 9,000 personal interviews were 
made, together with 7,000 Christian 
decisions; 11,000 war roll singers; 
125,000 taking part in physical activi- 
ties. There were, in addition, 500 mo- 
tion picture exhibitions with attend- 
ance of 300,000; 1,250,000 letters writ- 
ten; and $110,000 worth of money or- 
ders sold.’ 

Thus, in spite of the handicaps due 
to limited personnel available, the 
colored YMCA workers made substan- 
tial contributions to the maintenance 
and promotion of morale among Ne- 
groes, both on the home front through 
established branches and _ overseas 
through work in service centers in 
France. There is no question that there 
were possibilities for more extensive 





% Scott, op. cit., p. 402. 


operations which might have “sold” 
to more men that esprit de corps 
necessary for successful armed activ- 
ity; but here we do note more favor- 
able consideration given to program 
planning, facilities and services ren- 
dered than by some of the other or- 
ganizations under consideration. 


Tue Youna WoMEN’s CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS 


The war activities of the YWCA 
were under the direction of a War 
Work Council. According to Miss Es- 
telle Paddock,” Publicity Director of 
the War Work Council, the war ac- 
tivities of the YWCA included by 
early Fall 1918: 

1. The Establishment of Club and Recrea- 
tional Work for Girls, including a Pa- 
triotic League which numbered 400,000 
white and colored. 

2. The Provision of Emergency Housing 
for employed girls and women. 

3. The Establishment of Hostess Houses in 
and near Army and Navy Camps for 
women relatives and friends of the Army 
and Navy. Sixty-one were in use (Sept. 
1918); thirteen of these were for colored; 
twenty-five others were authorized. 

4. The Establishment of Work in Colored 
Communities affected by the War, led 
by colored college women and trained 
social workers. 

5. Provision and Financing of Social Lead- 
ers for Women under the Direction of 
the War Department’s Commission on 
Training Camp Activities. 

6. Establishment of Room Registries and 
War Service Centers in cities employing 
girls in war industries. 

7. Maintenance of a Bureau of Social 
Morality. 


The attitude of the YWCA toward 


Negroes is expressed in: “Everything 
that is done for the white women is 


also done for colored women.”?* Addi- 


~*~ Annals, p. 212. 
21 Tbid., p. 211. 
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tional evidence is noted in the facts 
that (a) 97 girls’ club centers were 
established in cities and towns adja- 
cent to camps, 11 of these for colored 
girls; (b) $400,000 of the 1918 budget 
was designated for work among col- 
ored girls; (c) the one colored Na- 
tional Secretary and the 16 associa- 
tions or communities with nine paid 
workers at the beginning of the War 
were increased to twelve national 
workers, three field supervisors, and 
42 centers with 63 paid workers at the 
end of the War; and (d) industrial 
workers for Negroes were placed in 
Detroit; St. Louis; Louisville; East 
St. Louis; Nitro, W.Va.; Penniman, 
Va.; Philadelphia and Washington. 
The need for the placement of indus- 
trial workers for Negroes grew out of 
“the entrance of colored girls into the 
industrial field and the necessity for 
(a) understandings between employ- 
ers and employees, (b) surveys of 
working, housing, and recreational fa- 
cilities, and (c) assistance in opening 
up new opportunities for work.” 
The activities of the YWCA’s, thus, 
occupied two major fields—activities 
supplementary to those of the YMCA 
and activities primarily for women. 
The YWCA’s democratic policies 
toward Negroes are shown in the lib- 
erality of their provisions for the 
group; one result of which was the 
strengthening of morale. 


Tup NATIONAL CATHOLIC War 
CouNCIL 


The work of the National Catholic 
War Council comprised the fourth 
area of investigation. During World 
War I, the Council operated through 
two sub-divisions: The Committee of. 


2 Scott, op. cit., p. 301. 


the Knights of Columbus and The 
Committee on Special War Activities, 
Dr. Scott states: 
Another organization was of much service in 
making Negro soldiers comfortable at the 
front. This was the Knights of Columbus, 
a Catholic Society, which has to its credit 
that, unlike the other social welfare or- 
ganizations operating in the War, it never 
drew the color line. It provided separate 
huts for Negroes at some camps when spe- 
cial requests to this effect were received. 
The colored soldier needed no more 
countersign than his khaki uniform to gain 
for him every advantage offered by the 
Knights of Columbus.” 


OTHER AGENCIES 


The Salvation Army and the Trav- 
eler’s Aid Society are other agencies 
that made contributions in this cate- 
gory. Difficulties in securing adequate 
data concerning these organizations 
prevent an accurate picture or ap- 
praisal of their work. Reports by men 
in World War I give much credit, es- 
pecially to the Salvation Army, for 
fairness in the provision of services 
and the lack of discrimination in ac- 
tivities, 

Thus, it is noted that during World 
War I, efforts were made through es- 
tablished agencies to promote and 
maintain morale among the Negro 
minority, both on the war fronts and 
the home front, Although the practices 
and policies of some of the agencies 
were such as to have an adverse effect 
on morale, and in spite of the fact that 
in only a few agencies were parallel 
and adequate programs planned and 
executed for Negroes, the morale of 
Negroes was bolstered by the realiza- 
tion of many colored people of the 
difficulties under which organizations 


which attempted to practice democ- 


3 Ibid., pp. 407-8. 
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racy through programs were working. 

Several questions arise as we eval- 
uate the situation today. Has the 
background against which the organi- 
zations worked changed since the last 
war? Have these organizations devel- 
oped the courage to effect programs 
according to their stated democratic 
principles? How are these organiza- 
tions and others operating among Ne- 
groes today? The next section is con- 
cerned with answers to these ques- 
tions. 


Tue Rote or Morate AGENCIES 
AMONG NEGROES IN WORLD 
War II* 


The morale of the nation in the 
present crisis is being fostered through 
three groups of agencies: The Amer- 
ican Red Cross, agencies associated 
with the USO, and private volunteer 
organizations which operate inde- 
pendently. The problem of morale 
among Negroes during the present 
crisis is a more serious one than that 
of World War I. Negroes willingly 
gave “their all” to preserve democracy 
in World War I, only to find that the 
democracy for which they fought was 
a dual-standard affair. The freedoms, 
that they sought, were continually de- 
nied them; their economic survival be- 
came increasingly difficult. In spite of 
a few slight gains due to the liberality 
of certain New Deal policies, for the 
masses the status was hardly different 
from that of 1917. 

Pearl Harbor. The Negro unques- 





.," The writer is indebted to the following indi- 
viduals and agencies for cooperation in the col- 
lection of the material in this section: Miss Mary 
Pond, Public Relations Division, American Red 
Cross; Mr. Arthur W. Hardy, The Army and Navy 
Department, Natonal Council of the YMCA: Mrs. 
Helen J. Wilkins, Secretary for Interracial Educa- 
tion, National Board of the YWCA; and Mr. 
Courtenay Savage, Director, Department of Pub- 
lic Relations, National Catholic Community Service. 


tionably moved to participate whole- 
heartedly in the war program of his 
country with the realization that man 
is not infallible; that democracy for 
him might yet be realized; and that as 
a loyal American he owed his full 
share of devotion to his country. 

The armed services needed men. 
Appeals were made. This was a call 
to him to serve his country. He sought 
to enter certain areas of the armed 
service—The Air Corps, Navy, Coast 
Guard, and Marines—participation 
in which previously had either been 
denied him or limited for him. Diffi- 
culties ensued which were cleared in 
part only after a definition of policy 
was provided by the Government on 
the protests of liberal-minded Amer- 
ican citizens, 

The Negro serviceman found that 
entrance into the armed services did 
not mean what he had expected, He 
was truly an American serviceman. 
However, in certain situations, he was 
first colored, then American. This is 
seen in difficulties with M.P.’s in cer- 
tain service areas, the attitudes of 
townspeople, especially small busi- 
nessmen to the patronage of Negro 
servicemen, andthe reactions of white 
officers and enlisted men to hospitality 
extended to colored service men by 
members of the white community. 

Our armed forces and our allies 
needed supplies. Newspapers and the 
radio issued urgent calls for men and 
women to work in industrial plants 
which were concerned with the war 
effort. Again Negroes answered, only 
to find that in some of the largest 
plants they were not wanted because 
of their race. Executive orders from 
the President of the United States and 
The Commissioner of the War Man 
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Power Commission have opened some 
of the doors in industrial concerns that 
were formerly closed. 

These incidents have not improved 
Negro morale. The agencies respon- 
sible for morale today must face the 
issues, make more adequate provisions 
for Negroes, and encourage the devel- 
opment of a less narrow attitude or 
point of view by all Americans con- 
cerning the role of the Negro in Amer- 
ican life. Are these agencies cognizant 
of their responsibilities? 


THE AMERICAN RED Cross 


As in World War I, The American 
Red Cross is primarily responsible 
for relief. According to Red Cross offi- 
cials, all Red Cross services and fa- 
cilities are extended without regard to 
race, creed or color. This means Negro 
participation in the training courses 
of the Red Cross (first aid, home nurs- 
ing, and nutrition) and in-the Volun- 
teer Services. 

The services to Negroes by the 
American Red Cross during the pres- 
ent crisis are more adequate and ex- 
tensive than during World War I. 
American Negroes in the armed forces 
are being served by the Red Cross in 
clubs, camps, and hospitals, both here 
and abroad. Negroes have volunteered 
their services in increasing numbers, 
especially in the Nurse’s Aides, Gray 
Ladies, and Motor Corps. 

The increase in participation is an 
accompaniment of an increase in mo- 
rale, which has been due to added fa- 
cilities for Negroes and the more 
liberal employment policies of the or- 
ganization in its hiring of colored per- 
sonnel, In the latter connection, al- 
though statistics concerning the em- 
ployment of Negroes on the domestic 


basis are not available, data relative 
to the employment of Negroes in the 
armed services are significant. As of 
April 30, 1943, a total of 57 Negroes 
was engaged in work in Red Cross 
Clubs overseas, 44 of them in Great 
Britain, 2 in Australia, and 11 in 
North Africa. One Negro Red Cross 
field director was stationed in an Army 
camp in Australia and additional 
workers were assigned to domestic 
military posts, 2 to the Tuskegee Air 
Corps Training School in Alabama 
and 7 to the Army Hospital at Fort 
Huachuca, Texas. 

The workers engaged in the club 
program overseas include club direc- 
tors, assistant club directors, program 
directors, assistant program directors, 
and personal service directors. These 
clubs, which operate in leave areas 
overseas are designed to meet the lei- 
sure time needs of men on leave. They 
provide recreational facilities free of 
charge, and food and lodging at a 
nominal price. The personal service 
director assists the club director in 
counseling and advising men on per- 
sonal and family problems. 

The Camp and Hospital Programs 
include another area of service of the 
American Red Cross. This program 
operates for the benefit of able-bodied 
servicemen on active duty and per- 
sonnel and patients in military hos- 
pitals. The specific activities involve 
(a) counsel, advice, and assistance on 
personal and family problems of serv- 
icemen, (b) establishment of swift 
contact through the Red Cross chapter 
in the man’s home town when needed, 
(c) provision of medically approved 
recreation for convalescents in Army 
and Navy hospitals, and (d) provi- 
sions for psychiatric case work and 
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related services in these hospitals. 

Thus, the American Red Cross 
seems to be more aware of its poten- 
tial role in the promotion of morale 
among Negroes, and with this realiza- 
tion has expanded its services. This 
is a highly commendable step. In addi- 
tion, the Red Cross has just an- 
nounced the appointment of Mr. Jesse 
0. Thomas, formerly of the Treasury 
Department, as special assistant to the 
director of domestic relations. Mr. 
Thomas’ duties include: assistance to 
the Red Cross in its extension of vari- 
ous services to Negroes throughout the 
country on a more effective basis, and 
advice on programs most directly con- 
cerned with service to Negroes as well 
as white persons. 

Finally, in view of the effect of dis- 
criminatory practices on morale and 
the accusations against the Red Cross 
in this connection, on May 4, 1943, 
Miss Mary Pond of the Public Rela- 
tions Division wrote: “In as much as 
there has been some question raised in 
the Negro Press as to the operation 
of Red Cross Clubs of Negro Service- 
men, you will be interested in know- 
ing that the Red Cross policy is, that, 
while clubs staffed by Red Cross work- 
ers are established where Negro troops 
are stationed, all Red Cross Clubs are 
open to all American servicemen re- 
gardless of race, creed, or color.” 


MEMBER AGENCIES OF THE UNITED 
SERVICE ORGANIZATIONS FOR 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 


USO was organized in February 
1941 to contribute to the effective 
utilization of the leisure time of mem- 
bers of the armed forces and members 
of the production forces. The six mem- 
ber organizations are the YMCA, the 


YWCA, the National Catholic Com- 
munity Service, The Salvation Army, 
The Jewish Welfare Board, and The 
Traveler’s Aid Association. Those 
member agencies which are primarily 
responsible for the promotion and 
maintenance of the morale of Negroes 
will be discussed in this section. 

The Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations—The Army and Navy De- 
partment of the National Councils of 
the YMCA is the immediate operating 
agency and represents the Interna- 
tional Committee and National Coun- 
cil in rendering service to men in the 
present conflict. Extensions of facili- 
ties in World War I showed the in- 
terest of the YMCA in Negroes. To- 
day, the attitudes of the YMCA coun- 
cils have not changed but have been 
reinforced. The following data rela- 
tive to programs, facilities, and per- 
sonnel (as of April 28, 1943) justify 
the above conclusion: (a) The Army 
and Navy Department operates 89 
designations or USO clubs that serve 
Negro troops in given areas. These are 
staffed by 126 professional workers, of 
which number 107 are men and 19 
are women. These professional work- 
ers secured the services of an esti- 
mated 40,000 volunteers, who together 
with the professional staff rendered 
service to a total estimated attend- 
ance of 900,000 persons. 

(b) Extension services have been 
provided in addition to the officially 
designated units. These have grown 
out of existing local units to meet the 
needs of men in those sections of the 
country where it is impossible to main- 
tain an integrated service in the regu- 
lar USO units, ie., in areas where 
there are small groups of men ranging 
from 25 to 200. These services have 
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been usually staffed by local persons, 
generally a school teacher on a part- 
time basis and have involved efforts 
to carry the program of well-rounded 
activities of the regular USO. 

(c) The major categories of work 
of the YMCA centers cover group ac- 
tivities, counseling, case work, emer- 
gency aid, the entertainment of guests, 
visits to hospital patients, and distri- 
butions of books and periodicals, Most 
of the clubs provide food service and 
housing and sleeping accommodations 
for wives and relatives of servicemen. 

(d) The YMCA employs in addi- 
tion to the 126 professional workers 
noted above, three Negroes in a super- 
visory and consulting relationship on 
national and regional levels, and ap- 
proximately 500 in non-professional 
categories, 

(e) The YMCA serves Negro war 
production workers as well as men in 
the armed forces in centers in Chester, 
Pa.; Portsmouth, Va.; Newport News, 
Va.; and Texarkana, Tex. 

(f) Centers in Chicago, Indianap- 
olis, St. Louis, Pittsburgh, Los Angeles, 
and Harrisburg have been made avail- 
able to defense workers and service- 
men. In many of these points, the 
programs are organized on a twenty- 
four hour basis to meet the needs of 
individuals on all shifts. 

(g) Leaders in program planning 
and research are considering plans and 
procedures to help adjust the growing 
tensions in race relationships, employ- 
ment, and other phases of community 
life. 

These expanded programs of the 
YMCA, the awareness of the serious 
problems confronting minority-group 
community relationships, and the for- 
ward planning to help resolve the 


problems make clear the role of the 
YMCA in the promotion of the morale 
of Negroes at the present time. 

The Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociattons—Another agency whose 
work proved particularly important 
in morale-building during World War 
I was the YWCA. The insistence of 
the officials of the YWCA that it is an 
inter-racial and not a bi-racial or- 
ganization supports the contention of 
an earlier reference to the YWCA. 

The policy of organization of the 
work of the YWCA follows closely 
that of the YMCA during the present 
struggle, 1.e., services through the 
usual local associations and through 
new units operated by the USO divi- 
sion of the YWCA. The extensive work 
of the YWCA is manifest in the na- 
ture and extent of services provided 
(as of April 30, 1943). 

(a) The regular units of the YWCA 
which work specifically with Negroes 
number 75. Each is doing war service 


work, In addition 189 local YWCA’s 


which do not have Negro branches 
include Negroes in their war service 
activities, 

(b) The USO division of the 
YWCA operates 39 USO clubs spe- 
cifically for Negroes. Some USO clubs 
not specifically for Negroes do include 
Negroes as participants. In about six 
places where there is no Negro USO 
club, extension work is done by the 
USO division of the YWCA. 

(c) Attendance at Negro clubs 
operated by the USO division of the 
YWCA totaled approximately 296,000 
in February 1943. This total includes 
certain duplications, for some individ- 
uals served were counted several times. 

(d) The programs and services par- 
ticipated in in the Community YWCA’s 
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and in USO Clubs operated by the 
YWCA include club work for school 
girls, young women employed in pro- 
fessions, in business, and in industry, 
home women, soldiers’ wives; Health 
education and other classes; discussion 
groups; recreation activities for small 
and large groups including dancing; 
activities in creative fields as music; 
employment service; camping; coun- 
seling; and individual service in con- 
nection with the location of rooms and 
provision of food service. 

(e) The YWCA employs 190 pro- 
fessional people in local associations, 
45 Negro professional staff people in 
USO units, and 7 Negro professional 
people at the national office. 

(f) The YWCA’s USO units spend 
approximately six per cent of their 
annual budget on work in war pro- 
duction areas. The emphasis here is 
on the provision of services for teen- 
age workers. Some of the programs 
are organized to care for swing shifts. 

The YWCA, which has consistently 
worked for the equitable treatment of 
Negroes in the life of the country, is 
not only building morale by meeting 
the needs of Negroes in the armed 
forces and in production areas, but 
also, through the initiation and sup- 
port of activities to secure for Negroes 
just economic opportunities, . and 
equality of treatment in the armed 
forces. When Negro morale needs a 
stimulant, a consideration of the pro- 
grams and policies of the YWCA 
should provide such excitation. 

The National Catholic Community 
Service.—The National Catholic Com- 
munity Service which came into exist- 
ence late in 1940 provides identical 
services for Negroes as are provided 
for whites. The summary of the facil- 


ities and services of the organization 
which follows demonstrates clearly 
that the deliberately liberal policies 
prevalent in World War I have per- 
sisted and been extended in World 
War II. 

(a) 25 Negro clubs of which four 
are for women workers are provided 
by NCCS. 

(b) 23 white clubs of NCCS pro- 
vide extension services for colored men 
and women. 

(ec) The NCCS Club for Negroes 
at Fayetteville, N.C. was the first 
USO club opened in the United States 
for colored servicemen by any USO 
agency. It was host to 38,000 Negro 
servicemen in the first six months of 
its existence. 

(d) Special facilities provided in- 
clude an art center and gallery for the 
work of colored artists at the NCCS 
Club at Columbus, Ga.; other services 
identical for Negroes and whites in- 
clude dances, gatherings, movies, hob- 
by clubs, darkroom facilities, library, 
writing facilities, snack bar, and en- 
tertainment. 

(e) Special sleeping accommoda- 
tions are available for Negro service- 
men in communities where it is diffi- 
cult for colored persons to find ac- 
commodations in hotels and boarding 
houses. 

(f) The “Mobile Service” provided 
by NCCS takes care of servicemen of 
all races without discrimination or 
precedence in serving them in staging 
areas, points of embarkation, on 
maneuvers, and on outpost duty. 

(g) Negro NCCS clubs are oper- 
ated exclusively by Negro employees. 
These include club directors, assistant 
club directors, staff consultants and 
others in administrative and executive 
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positions as well as all other help. The 
individuals selected to operate Ne- 
gro clubs attend the same training in- 
stitute attended by white employees 
and enjoy the same facilities and priv- 
ileges. 

The philosophy dominating activi- 
ties of NCCS in its morale building is 
pointedly expressed by Mr. Courtenay 
Savage in a memorandum to the 
writer: 


There is but one policy of service under 
which NCCS operates and that is to serve 
all servicemen on an equal basis. NCCS 
policies are aimed at providing the best 
possible facilities and services to mem- 
bers of the armed forces and to war work- 
ers, and is so planned that an increased 
understanding and tolerance between differ- 
ent groups in our national life will result. 

In some communities separate facilities 
are required by law. In other places ade- 
quate services are provided by the same 
facilities. 

NCCS plans to continue its policy of ex- 
panding its service to Negro servicemen 
and war workers as the needs increase. 
Every attempt will be made to adhere to 
the same policies regarding Negroes as in 
the past. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The major volunteer agencies re- 
sponsible for the building of the mor- 
ale of Negroes in World War I and 
World War II have been the American 
Red Cross, the YMCA, the YWCA, 
the National Catholic Welfare So- 
ciety (National Catholic Community 
Service) and the Salvation Army. The 
attitude of these agencies during the 
present holocaust has been more lib- 
eral than during World War I. The 
increased facilities and enlarged pro- 
grams indicate this trend. 

From the data above, it is noted: 

(a) The organizations considered 


operate their regular facilities and spe. 
cial facilities for Negroes. All colored 
branches of the YMCA and YWCA 
participate in war work service. The 
Red Cross Clubs abroad and the USO 
Clubs operated by member agencies 
are specific types of special club facil. 
ities. Member agencies of the USO 
operate more than 153 clubs for Ne. 
groes (YMCA-89, YWCA-39, and 
NCCS-25). Each member agency sup- 
plements the services of these clubs 
through extension units which fune- 
tion either through small local units 
or white USO units, 

(b) The programs of these organiza- 
tions provide for the leisure time needs 
of servicemen and war workers. Recre- 
ational, educational, social, and reli- 
gious interests are being supplied. 

(c) Employment figures are incom- 
plete. Over 540 professional Negro em- 
ployees of the Red Cross, YMCA, and 
YWCA engage in morale building ac- 
tivities; of these more than 171 are 
specifically detailed to USO service. In 
addition thousands of Negro volun- 
teers are cooperating with the organi- 
zations to effect satisfactory realiza- 
tion of programs, 

(d) Negro war workers share with 
the men and women in the armed serv- 
ices the regular activities of estab- 
lished facilities and some of the USO 
clubs. The programs through diversi- 
fied activities and special program- 
ming are serving war workers on all 
shifts, 

(e) The organizations concerned 
are keenly aware of the changing needs 
and are alert so that provisions can 
be made for changing and/or expand- 
ing programs and facilities as the 
needs arise. 

The volunteer agencies which play 
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such an important part in morale 
building in the nation are essaying 
such a role among Negroes. The facili- 
ties provided and the services ren- 
dered indicate serious attempts to pro- 
vide adequately for the needs of Ne- 
groes, whose morale must be sustained 
in spite of discriminations and par- 
tiality in the social, economic and po- 
litical life. 

The programs, as provided, have 
varied, accordingly, from area to area, 
and from organization to organization. 
All organizations provide certain basic 
types of programs, but the particular 
form is determined by the organiza- 
tion. Thus, the peculiar interests of a 
greater number of individuals can be 
served, 

The more extensive use of Negroes 
in the organization and administration 
of programs is an added boost to the 
morale of Negroes. The employment of 


Negro personnel, provisions for joint 
training of colored and white person- 
nel, and similar salary scales for all 
employees represent developments 
which psychologically are perhaps 
without equal in the promotion and 
maintenance of morale. 

The overview of the facilities and 
services by volunteer agencies in 
World War II reveals marked expan- 
sions when compared with the situa- 
tion in World War I. Although facili- 
ties in certain areas are quite inade- 
quate, it seems fair to conclude that 
the volunteer agencies responsible for 
such, are cognizant of their responsi- 
bilities; are attempting to remedy 
inadequacies as soon as they are 
revealed and the facilities and per- 
sonnel become available; and are 
planning to continue their efforts to 
develop and sustain morale among 
Negroes. 











Cuapter XX 
THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND NEGRO MORALE 


Mary A. Morton 


Moraes In War TIME 


Five major factors operate in the 
development of the morale of a demo- 
cratic nation at war. The masses of 
citizens must desire victory, under- 
stand the issues of the conflict, identify 
themselves with the war effort and its 
objectives, be given adequate direc- 
tion in their participation, and be af- 
forded opportunities to participate. 

The motives which operate in seek- 
ing victory vary with individuals. 
Some motives are personal and self- 
seeking—to protect vested interests or 
to gain. Others are humanitarian in the 
sense that the objective to to protect 
the rights of others or to obtain such 
rights for them. The particular com- 
bination of motives which operates to 
inspire any individual toward partici- 
pation in the promotion of the war ef- 
fort is a function of his understanding 
of the broad issues at stake in the con- 
flict and of the bearing which they 
may have upon his personal life. 

Few American Negroes desire de- 
feat. Any confusion which has devel- 
oped in the minds of some, is indica- 
tive of the conflict which develops 
when the pronounced issues at stake in 
the present conflict are viewed in a 
background of understanding ‘of the 
status of the Negro in American life. 

The long-established American pol- 
icy of exclusion of Negroes has been 
extended to areas closely related to 
the prosecution of the war. As a result, 
identification with the war effort is 
difficult for colored Americans who are 
deprived of an opportunity to partici- 
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pate on an equal and integrated basis, 

The history of the development of 
our present Federal Government re- 
veals its assumption of more and more 
responsibility for the welfare of the 
individual. In keeping with this trend, 
and in recognition of the urgent neces- 
sity for total mobilization, positive 
steps have been taken to promote the 
integration of colored Americans in 
the war effort. Well-established atti- 
tudes of taken-for-granted exclusion 
have had to be attacked, both verbally 
and, more important, by programs 
which promote the inclusion of Ne- 
groes in war activities. Promises, simi- 
lar to those offered in World War I, 
are not sufficient to motivate a group 
which has had the disillusioning ex- 
perience of watching war promises go 
unfulfilled, 

The task of our government has 
been rendered increasingly difficult by 
the refusal of many white Americans 
to realize that full participation of all 
Americans in the war effort is essen- 
tial (1) to the successful prosecution 
of the conflict and (2) to establish the 
integrity of a nation which manifestly 
has taken up arms to defend the world 
against domination and aggression. 


THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND THE 
PARTICIPATION OF NEGROES IN 
THE War EFrrortT? 


Informational Services 
The Office of War Information is the 
primary center of information con- 


1 Horace Cayton, a tise for White Folks?”, 
The Nation, 155:267-70, S 1942. x 
2 The writer wishes to express sincere apprecia- 
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cerning the war. It attempts to reach 
all Americans in its informational 
services. Minorities are included as a 
part of the American public. In recog- 
nition of the peculiar implication of 
war issues for minority groups, special 
personnel are assigned the task of di- 
recting to such groups, information 
about the war, and to all Americans, a 
picture of the integrated activities of 
all groups in the promotion of the war 
effort. 

The press is the most active medium 
for providing Negroes with facts about 
the war which are of interest to Ne- 
groes, first ,as American citizens and 
second, as Negroes. Releases explain- 
ing such war programs as point ration- 
ing are sent to the Negro press. Stories 
and releases which describe the activi- 
ties of Negroes in the war effort are 
sent to both Negro and white papers. 
In an effort to destroy misconceptions 
which develop from time to time, re- 
leases prepared by OWI presenting 
the true facts are sent to Negro and 
white papers. A story, presenting the 
actual percentages of Negroes being 
drafted was prepared in answer to 
beliefs, current in certain areas, that 
Negroes were not being drafted in 
proper proportions. The newspaper ac- 
counts reporting the results of in- 
vestigations and refuting the “Eleanor 
Club” rumors are further examples, 

Except in a few instances where a 
more complete picture of the Negro is 
desired, OWI attempts to portray 
minorities in films as an integrated 
part of American life. “Manpower,” 





tion for the time and effort so generally given by 
representatives of the several government agencies 
who furnished information concerning their pro- 
grams. It is to be regretted that limitations in 
space do not permit a more complete presentation 
of information obtained. 

20 Goneenmnent activities described are as of May 


“Women in War,” “College Goes to 
War” (mixed racial grouping), “Ne- 
gro College Goes to War,” and “Train- 
ing of Negroes” are OWI films which 
carry Negro subject-matter. Other 
such films, e.g., “All-American News- 
reel” are not produced by a govern- 
ment agency but are reviewed—though 
not censored—by OWI. 

Negro representatives in OWI aid 
in the selection, preparation and clear- 
ance of information which will provide 
radio audiences with a clearer picture 
of the Negro and his activities in the 
war effort. “The Life of Carver” and 
the “My People” series are examples. 

Posters such as the “This Man Is 
Your Friend” series, “Americans All,” 
“United We Win” and the signed state- 
ment of the anti-discrimination clause 
of Executive Order 8802 represent ef- 
forts on the part of OWI and other 
government agencies to portray the 
integration of minority groups in 
American life. 

Manpower—One Tenth of a Na- 
tion, a pamphlet, reminds industry of 
the necessity for using Negro workers 
in offsetting artificial labor shortages. 
The purpose of Negroes and the War 
cannot be stated with equal clarity. 
Two million copies of this booklet were 
distributed—almost entirely among 
Negroes, The arguments which Chand- 
ler Owen offers to Negroes for being 
“happy about the whole thing” are 
dishonest by omission. Granted that 
the lot of the Negro would be a sad 
one under Hitler. But so would that of 
all other loyal Americans. The fact 
that, under a fascist regime, Negroes 
would fare worse than other Ameri- 
cans is not indicative of a new relative 
position for American Negroes. 

Negroes and the War pleases no 
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one. White Southerners consider it in- 
sulting to them—the picture of Negro 
achievement is impressive to the naive. 
Negroes resent its implication of pos- 
sible group disloyalty and its half- 
truths. The only individuals who 
might find satisfaction in the booklet 
are those who could wish that colored 
Americans would be grateful for what 
little they have and he reminded that 
“things could be much worse.” 

OWI representatives have made 
attempts to impress the leaders of the 
film industry with the necessity for 
eliminating features of movie produc- 
tion not in the best interests of na- 
tional unity. Although promises have 
been made, their fulfillment lies in the 
future.** Rdles for Negroes have in- 
creased, but their calibre is still peril- 
ously close to that of former years. 
Nor are all-Negro films the answer. 
Negroes must be portrayed as self- 
respecting citizens integrated into a 
cross-section of American life. Their 
likenesses to other Americans—not 
their real or imagined differences— 
must be emphasized if harmful stereo- 
types of long standing are to be de- 
stroyed. 


Negro Representation in Plans for 
Participation 


In recognition of minority group 
problems which block full participa- 
tion in the war effort, the Federal 
Government has employed Negro per- 
sonnel to assist in the direction and 
encouragement of Negro participation. 
Such appointments include a Civilian 
Aide to the Secretary of War, an 
Assistant to the Selective Service Ad- 


*“Ts Hollywood Fair to Negroes,’’ Condensed 
from the Los Angeles Daily News in Negro Di- 
gest, 1:16-21, Ap 1943. 

*Thornton Delaharty, ‘Reform in Movieland,” 
New York Herald Tribune, N 29, 1942. 


ministrator, Officials in Defense Train- 
ing, War Manpower Utilization, Em- 
ployment, Housing, the Red Cross, 
War Savings, Farm Security, Price 
and Rent Control, and Civilian De- 
fense Programs, and on the staff of 
FEPC. All have been appointed for 
advisory, consultative, directive or 
assisting functions, and in recognition 
of the need for a united civilian front. 
In some instances, the former “race 
relations unit” organizational pattern 
has been eliminated in favor of the 
appointment of key men to work with 
others in the solution of a national 
problem. Such men deal with specifi- 
cally Negro problems as a part of the 
wider problem area and in relation to 
it. Such machinery, insofar as it is 
permitted to function effectively, con- 
stitutes a definite step toward the 
ultimate integration of Negroes in 
American life. However, in the con- 
tinued absence of freedom and support 
necessary to deal effectively with 
existing problems, frustration and 
lowered morale develop in conscien- 
tious men who hold positions of re- 
sponsibility and leadership. 


The Armed Forces 


The Armed Forces constitute one 
of the most important areas for 
morale-building in a nation at war. 
Except for the motivation of sheer 
survival, men who risk their lives in 
defense of democratic principles must 
be convinced that the issues at stake 
are real and have personal meaning. 
Enthusiasm is impossible to a soldier 
who is not convinced that he is a re- 
spected, essential part of the nation 
for which he bears arms. 

Today, colored Americans are better 
integrated into the armed services than 
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they were in World War I. The con- 
centration of Negroes in labor bat- 
talions does not obtain in quite the 
same degree. The availability of great- 
er numbers of educated and technically 
trained Negro men, the need for man- 
power, and the necessity for making 
some gesture toward proving the sin- 
cerity of democratic pronouncements 
have combined to increase the oppor- 
tunities of Negroes for participation 
and advancement in the Army. The 
Army Air Corps, the Navy, and the 
Marine Corps have yet to prove their 
sincerity in this regard.’ The Maritime 
Commission has departed from sea- 
going tradition in accepting Negroes 
on an unsegregated basis.*® Negro wom- 
en have been admitted to the WACs 
only. WAVES, SPARS, and the Wom- 
en's Marine Corps Reserve have, so 
far, resisted pressure to admit them. 
The Army pattern of segregation ob- 
tains for auxiliaries in the WACs. 

Whereas in World War I, Negro 
officer candidates were finally offered 
quick training in a segregated school 
at Des Moines, today they are se- 
lected after the successful completion 
of basic training and admitted to Of- 
ficer Training Schools on an unsegre- 
gated basis. The leadership which de- 
velops is of superior calibre.”* 

Armed Forces Training Programs 
are being launched in colleges and uni- 
versities for training specialists for the 
armed services. By March 23, 1943, 
491 institutions had been certified for 
possible contracts with the Army, 


5Elmer A. Carter, “Shadows of the Sore Tra- 
dition,” Survey Graphic, 31: 554 +, 

‘Oswald Garrison Villard, “Oomimuni — “from 
e & yo Line,” Christian Century, 59:1351-2, 


r'Williaan H. Hastie, ‘“‘The Negro in the Army 
Today,” Minority Peoples in a Nation at War. 
The Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Sciences, 223:55-9, S 1942 

8Earl Brown, {Colored , Soldiers, ‘ULS.A., Sur- 
vey Graphic, 31:474 +, N 





Army Air Corps and the Navy. Of this 
total, nine Negro schools were certified 
for inclusion in the Army Specialized 
Training Program. The Navy has no 
plans for the participation of Negroes 
in its College Training Program.’ At 
this writing, Negro selectees are being 
enrolled for training as specialists, 
both in Negro and in white institutions 
which have an established policy of 
mixed student bodies. 

Racial segregation in recreational 
activities remains unaltered to date. 
Patterns of segregation purported to 
be a function of the customs of Ameri- 
can community living, are set up as 
the model for citizens abroad to whom 
such patterns seem strange.’? To be 
isolated at home is_ unfortunate 
enough. But to have Negro men in uni- 
form referred to abroad as if they 
were something from the less holy side 
of the family who had to be brought 
along, but who are not to be taken 
seriously, and definitely not to be con- 
sidered on a basis of equality, is a most 
stinging blow to morale. 

There were few Negro doctors and 
nurses in World War I. Today, Sta- 
tion Hospital, Number 1, at Fort 
Huachuca is staffed entirely by emi- 
nent Negro physicians and competent 
nurses. Negro doctors are with colored 
soldiers, and one nursing unit is abroad 
with colored troops. But Negro physi- 
cians and nurses have yet to become 
integrated into Army medical services 
on an unsegregated basis.**?? 

In World War I, one Negro was sent 


® Martin D. Jenkins, “The Negro College Fights 
for Democracy: The Negro College Versus the 
United States Navy,’ JOURNAL OF NEGRO EDUCA- 
TION, 11:570-4, O 1942. 

10 ‘Joseph Julian, “Jim ber Goes Abroad,” 
The Nation, 155:610 0-12, D 5, 

1 Roy Wilkins, “Nurses "Go to War,” The 
Crisis, 50:42-4, F 1943. 

2 Enoc P. Waters, 


Te for Democracy,” 
Ohicago Defender, N 28, 1942 
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abroad by the War Department to 
handle war news. Today, there are 
nine authorized Negro war correspond- 
ents, eight of whom are with Negro 
troops abroad. Although insufficient 
news reaches the public of Negro men 
in England and Australia, the stories 
and pictures of colored soldiers in 
North Africa are a definite boost to 
the morale of civilians back home. 
Their virtual omission from the white 
press cannot be laid at the door of the 
War Department which authorizes 
correspondents for foreign duty. Rath- 
er, it is the responsibility of white 
correspondents who exercise their 
judgment in deciding what news will 
be of greatest interest to their readers. 

Recently, the Navy Public Rela- 
tions personnel were instructed to give 
“adequate coverage” to performances 
of Negro sailors, marines and coast 
guardsmen. 

Reports of citations to Negro serv- 
icemen have been few. Citations for 
meritorious conduct and distinguished 
service are difficult to achieve in non- 
combat services, 

The segregation of blood plasma by 
the Red Cross, on orders from the 
Army and Navy has been damaging to 
Negro morale in general, All estab- 
lished facts of science have not altered 
this practice. Other phases of the Red 
Cross program have shown improve- 
ment since World War I. Since Au- 
gust, 1942, more than 50 Negro work- 
ers have been assigned to home and 
overseas duties. It is the first time in 
its history that the American Red 
Cross has employed Negro Americans 
for responsible tasks overseas, They 
serve as service club directors, field 
directors, psychiatric social workers 
and as clubmobile directors in Aus- 


tralia, North Africa and Great Britain, 
and in this country at Fort Huachuca 
and Tuskegee. 

Pleas for mixed army units are jp- 
creasing. Harvard students have urged 
such a step toward democracy in prae- 
tice. Several thousand Americans have 
petitioned the War Department for 
one mixed division. A separate petition 
signed by American white citizens of 
draft age requested assignment to such 
a division.’*"* 

Mixed regiments constitute merely 
a symbol of democravy and cannot be 
considered the ultimate solution of the 
problem of the Negro in the armed 
services. Large numbers of Negro se- 
lectees, because of limitations in edu- 
cational background must necessarily 
be limited to the lowest levels of army 
service. The adequate training of all 
men and their selection for services on 
the basis of ability and performance, 
alone, should be our ultimate objec- 
tive. The exigencies of war, as they 
develop on the front line, will, no 
doubt, do much to discredit groupings 
on any more superficial basis. 


Training and Employment 


Effective participation in war pro- 
duction’®***? constitutes a significant 
test of civilian morale. As the “arsenal 
of democracy,” in a mechanized war, 
our nation needs the services of all the 
workers who are trained, and who can 
be trained in the necessary skills of 

18 Walter White, ‘The Rig to Fish EA ae 
mocracy, ” Surve "Graphic, 2472 +, 

—-, Wh hat the Negro Thinks 7 ;* 
Phin: Minority Peoples in a Nation at War, The 
Annals of the Amerioen, jAcotene, of Political and 


Social Sciences, 223:67-71, S 1942 
18 Lester B, Ps nuit “Negroes and War Pro- 


duction,” "es Grapnic, 31: 7469 +, N 1942. 
_— arriers to Negro Twit Employ. 
ment,” Minority Peoples in a Nation at War, 


72- 80, 8 1942. 

at Robert C. Weaver, “Defense Industries and 
the Negro,” 7 aie Peoples in a Nation at War, 
223:60-6, 8 1 
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defense production. Acute labor short- 
ages now exist in many important 
areas. 

In World War I, nine-tenths of the 
Negro population lived in the South 
where Negroes were hired mainly as 
unskilled workers. Today, over a mil- 
lion Negroes are qualified to fill tech- 
nical, semi-technical and “white-col- 
lar” jobs. Industrial management and 
public sentiment have yet to be con- 
vinced that the training and hiring of 
Negroes in skilled capacities will be 
necessary to victory. White women are 
urged to obtain training and to go into 
plants. Nursery schools must be set up 
to care for their children. Federal 
funds and qualified personnel are 
sought to operate these schools. Houses 
using critical materials must be built 
for imported white labor. But avail- 
able and trained Negro workers re- 
main barred from employment at their 
levels of ability. 

This is the picture which faces the 
Negro worker who offers his services 
to assist in the “all-out” drive to win 
the war. It is not surprising that his 
morale is low—it is surprising that it 
survives at any level. 

The acute nature of the manpower 
shortage, together with jostling from 
the Negro press and from pressure 
groups, have forced the Federal Gov- 
ernment to state its position and to 
take steps to modify the situation. 
Since 1940, definite policies have been 
formulated and machinery set up in 
an effort to guarantee to the Negro the 
right to participate in war production 
on an equal footing with other Ameri- 
cans.’*° Defense contractors, defense 





8 Minorities in Defense. Washington: U.S. Gov- 


ernment Printing Office, 1941, pp. 19. 


* William J. Trent, Jr., “Federal Sanctions Di- 
rected Against Racial Discrimination,” Phylon, 


Second Quarter, 1942, 


training leaders, recruiting agencies 
and labor union officials have been re- 
minded of the rights of Negro workers 
to obtain training and employment. 
Programs have been set up in the War 
Manpower Commission, the U.S. Office 
of Education, the War Department, 
the Bureau of Employment Security,” 
in the Federal Works Agency and in 
the Federal Public Housing Authority 
to help protect the rights of Negro 
workers, 

Executive Order 8802, issued on 
June 25, 1941, and the subsequent es- 
tablishment of the Fair Employment 
Practices Committee constituted one 
of the strongest symbols of hope which 
the average colored American has re- 
ceived in many years. To the less 
sophisticated, the President’s Commit- 
tee was to cure all discrimination ills 
besetting minorities. At long last, the 
President of the United States had 
taken the situation in hand and was 
taking steps to force the extension of 
the New Deal to Negro America. The 
circumstances responsible for the is- 
suance of the Order were incidental. A 
people long oppressed do not quibble 
about motives, Gradually, as Ameri- 
cans heard of the FEPC, complaints 
of discrimination came to the Commit- 
tee from Negroes, Jews, Aliens, and 
other groups alleging discrimination on 
account of race, creed, color, religion, 
or national origin. A relatively small 
number of individual complaints were 
received from the Southern states 
where three-quarters of the Negro 
population reside. Factors, other than 
openly discriminatory practices, are 
responsible for the deficiency of com- 
plaints from this region.”* 





2» “32,000,000 Americans, War, and the U.S. 
Employment Service,” Employment Security Re- 


view, 9:8-15, J] 1942. 
21 Lawrence W. Cramer, ‘Available and Needed 
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The change on July 30, 1942 of 
FEPC from a relatively autonomous 
status to the jurisdiction of the War 
Manpower Commission was viewed 
with misgivings by many who were 
fearful that its limited powers were 
being threatened. The sudden and un- 
expected cancellation by WMC Chief 
MeNutt of the Railroad Hearings be- 
fore the Committee constituted justi- 
figation for such fears. As a result of 
the cancellation, several members of 
the Committee resigned and plans were 
halted to an appreciable degree, await- 
ing clarification of status. At this writ- 
ing a new Chairman has been appointed 
and a clarifying Executive Order is 
expected momentarily. 

Within the limitations in power in- 
vested in it, FEPC has made progress 
in promoting employment and training 
of Negroes. Although colored Ameri- 
cans still represent a small percentage 
of the total workers in war plants, the 
actual numbers of Negro workers are 
large and on the increase. Difficulties 
are still great, however, in obtaining 
jobs to fit abilities. In general, the 
disturbances which white employers 
and workers anticipated if Negro 
skilled workers were put to work be- 
side white workers, have not devel- 
oped. FEPC, unions, and other agen- 
cies have shared in the “educative 
process” of employers in discussing 
with them the implications of the Ex- 
ecutive Order and the methods of 
“painless” introduction of Negro work- 
ers.??/23 





Workers Have Been Barred from Employment.”’ 
An address delivered before the National Confer- 
ence of Social Work in New York City, Mr 11, 
1943. (Mimeographed. ) 

2 John A. Davis, How Management Can Inte- 
grate Negroes in War Industries. Published by the 
New York State War Council. Committee on Dis- 
crimination in Employment, 1942. 

23 Herman Feldman, ‘‘The Technique of Intro- 
ducing Negroes into the Plant,” Personnel, S 1942. 
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So far, the functions of FEPC have 
been limited to education, persuasion 
and exhortation. It has been given no 
compelling or punitive powers. In. 
stead, it can only cite cases of viola- 
tion to the President. 

Looking into the future, the greatest 
single contribution which FEPC has 
made to morale of colored America 
lies in the debt incurred by the Federal 
Government in the establishment of 
such an agency—a debt to guarantee 
the right of all citizens to be trained 
and employed according to their indi- 
vidual capacities. It is hoped that 
strong Presidential backing adamant 
to Southern pressures will invest the 
Committee with the powers necessary 
to pay off this debt. 

Employment policies of the Federal 
Government meet their most searching 
analysis in the problems of Federal 
workers, Pre-war concentration of Ne- 
groes in custodial services has been 
modified by the heavy demand for 
clerical workers.**?°> Progress in this 
direction lags in the field offices and 
is negligible in the Southern states. 
Both in Washington and in the field, it 
is still exceedingly difficult for quali- 
fied professionally-trained Negroes to 
obtain Federal employment commen- 
surate with their training and experi- 
ence. There are few Negroes in posi- 
tions of administrative or executive 
responsibility and practically none 
where supervision of whites is neces- 
sary. Such situations are avoided with 
care. 

The gains which have been made in 


2% Elmer W. Henderson, The Employment of 
Negroes in the Federal Government. Washington: 
President’s Committee on Fair Employment Prac- 
tice, pp. 7, Mr 1943 (Mimeographed). 

2% Lawrence J. W. Hayes, The Negro Federal 
Government Worker. The Howard University 
a in Social Sciences. Vol. III, No. 1, pp. 156, 
1941. 
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the integration of Negroes into Federal 
service are attributable to the critical 
need for workers, the activities of 
FEPC, and the influx of white pro- 
fessionals who have brought to the 
Government service a more liberal 
attitude than existed formerly. The 
leadership and courage of such men 
have, in many cases, been a potent 
influence in the integration of Negro 
workers solely on a basis of qualifi- 
cations. 

The National Housing Agency and 
the Federal Public Housing Authority 
provide housing to meet the needs of 
war workers. Approximately, 140 Ne- 
groes on the departmental staff of 
FPHA and 40 in regional offices assist 
in the program. Approximately, 16,000 
war dwellings for Negroes have been 
completed, with 18,000 now under con- 
struction. 

Difficulties have arisen on the West 
Coast and in Detroit as a result of 
inter-racial housing units. Whereas the 
position of the West Coast regional 
office is clear against separate housing, 
much public protest has been voiced 
as a result of the position of the Office 
in Washington. 


War Programs 


The Civilian Protection Branch of 
the U.S. Office of Civilian Defense is 
responsible for devising and promoting 
plans for the mobilization, organiza- 
tion, and training of a volunteer force 
which will go into action upon enemy 
threat to civilian life and property. 
The Civilian War Services Branch of 
OCD includes all civilian activities, 
other than protection, in which indi- 
viduals participate as part of their 
contribution to winning the war. 

It is the policy of OCD to suggest 
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and recommend the inclusion of min- 
ority group participation in these serv- 
ices. Memoranda issued by the Na- 
tional Office definitely state that “there 
shall be no discrimination based upon 
age, sex, color, race, religion, citizen- 
ship or economic status in the enroll- 
ment of volunteers” and that “intoler- 
ant public opinion must not be allowed 
to suppress and oppress any minority 
groups and their effort in the defense 
program.” 

To implement this policy, a Special 
Consultant to the Director and four 
other officers in the National Office, 
and Field Representatives in four Re- 
gional Offices were appointed. Negroes 
serve on state defense councils and 
staffs in several states to assist in 
promoting integration of Negro volun- 
teer workers. In addition, Negro repre- 
sentatives have been placed on county 
and local defense councils throughout 
the country. 

Negroes are serving as air raid 
wardens, fire watchers, airplane spot- 
ters, auxiliary firemen, auxiliary po- 
licement, nurses’ aides, motor trans- 
port corps members, emergency medi- 
cal teams, report center personnel, and 
in other capacities. In addition to de- 
fense duties, Negro volunteers serve 
as block captains, war bond and stamp 
salesmen, selective service and ration- 
ing board clerks, service men’s canteen 
helpers, and information center staff 
members. They support Conservation, 
Salvage and Victory Garden Cam- 
paigns. Youth is playing its part 
through membership in the High 
School Victory Corps and the Youth 
Participation Division of local defense 
councils. A large number of Negro 
schools have raised sufficient funds to 
purchase jeeps for the Army. 
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Although OCD has done much in 
integrating Negroes in the war effort, 
the “man in the street” still lacks 
awareness and motivation. Accus- 
tomed to policies of exclusion, Negro 
volunteers must be sought in greater 
numbers. State and local defense of- 
ficials must give more concern to the 
inclusion of Negro representatives on 
councils, sub-committees and staffs. 

Since bombs are no respectors of per- 
sons, colored and white communities 
have found it wise to work together 
for mutual protection against common 
danger. Such integration has done 
much to impress Negro and white 
America of the need for full participa- 
tion at least where danger is threat- 
ened. If such sober reflections on the 
part of white America could be ex- 
tended to areas where danger is not 
so obvious, the problem of integrating 
Negroes into American life would be- 
come less difficult. 

The Office of Price Administration 
has the responsibility for helping to 
keep down wartime living costs. Ne- 
groes, especially in the South, by vir- 
tue of their low incomes and their 
peculiar relations to society, tend to 
suffer most from rises in prices and 
rents, insecure tenure, and from scarci- 
ties in essential commodities, with re- 
sultant lowering of civilian morale. 

On the national level, OPA’s em- 
ployment policy is probably more lib- 
eral than any of the war agencies. 
There is a very good representation of 
Negro workers in all categories of em- 
ployment, except of course in regional 
and district offices of the South. Here 
and there in exceptional instances, Ne- 
groes participate in the local adminis- 
tration of OPA’s program as members 
of War Price and Rationing Boards. 





There are Negro members on several 
Boards in Northern cities. In Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, the board is composed 
of both races. Although not the pre- 
vailing practice in the South, a few 
separate Negro boards are being estab- 
lished. Although considerable differ- 
ence of opinion obtains among Negro 
citizens in the Border South concern- 
ing the desirability of all-Negro 
Boards, in the Deep South, it appears 
that such Boards are accepted readily 
as the best means of guaranteeing ef- 
ficient and courteous service to Negro 
citizens. 

OPA’s Department of Information 
makes special effort to serve Negro 
communities through its several 
branches. (1) Negro personnel in the 
Press and Campaigns Division seek to 
assure full coverage of the Negro press 
with reference to OPA’s program. (2) 
Negro personnel in the Group Services 
Branch seek to enlist Negro organiza- 
tions throughout the country in full 
participation in OPA’s program. (3) 
Negro personnel in the Educational 
Services Branch attempt to organize 
schools and colleges throughout the 
South for effective programs of war- 
time consumer education designed to 
teach Negro citizens what they must 
do to protect their wartime living 
standards. Simply understood mate- 
rials in pamphlet form explaining the 
why and how of rationing have been 
prepared by the Southern Education 
Foundation with the cooperation of the 
Educational Services Branch of OPA 


for distribution among Jeanes Teach- 
erg.26:27,28,29 





% Doxey A. Wilkerson, ‘“‘The Réle of the Negro 
College on the Economic Home Front,” The Negro 
College Quarterly, 1:15-20, Mr 1943. 

How to Teach Ration Book Two. Teachers 
Bulletin No. 1, Washington: Southern Education 
Foundation, F 1943, pp. 5. 
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Despite the potentialities of OPA’s 
program for building morale among 
minority groups, failure fully to inte- 
grate Negroes into the program in 
much of the country tends to under- 
mine, rather than to promote, resolute 
civilian morale. OPA, like all govern- 
ment agencies, accommodates its pro- 
cedures to the imperative of the cul- 
ture in which it moves. Thus, in most 
of the deep regions of the South, Ne- 
groes share no more in OPA’s program 
than in any other Federally-sponsored 
program, Negro citizens, however, 
justly feel that a program so vital to 
the war effort should be free from the 
normal racial discriminations, and re- 
sent the fact that such is not the case. 


Food Production 


The Farm Security Administration, 
FSA, created on September 1, 1937 as 
an agency of the Department of Agri- 
culture, absorbed most of the work 
of the Resettlement Administration 
established for the purpose of helping 
farm families become self-supporting. 

Since Pearl Harbor, FSA has con- 
centrated upon help to small family- 
type farmers toward increased war 
food production. Credit for essential 
livestock and equipment is extended 
and on-the-farm training in modern 
methods of farming and home man- 
agement is given by some 7,000 tech- 
nically trained FSA advisers who serve 
in every agricultural county in the 
country. 

In 1942, 60,000 of the 463,941 fam- 
ily-type farmers receiving assistance 
from FSA were Negro families. Of 


these 60,000 families, 3,363 are living 
on community-type farming projects. 
The FSA loans usually run for five 
years and at five per cent interest. 

As of December 31, 1942, 229 FSA 
personnel in the National Office and 
in the field were Negroes. 

The educational program of FSA 
stresses the techniques of farming, 
canning, planting and harvesting.*® In 
keeping with one of the important ob- 
jectives of FSA, health education is 
stressed. Dietary principles and health 
hygiene are emphasized. Travelling 
dental clinics provide dental care to 
the farmer and his family. 

Efforts have been made to impress 
the farmer with his important rdle in 
the war effort.*? “Henry Browne, 
Farmer” is a documentary film draw- 
ing attention to the part played by the 
Negro farmer in food production. The 
total number of FSA farmers increased 
their production in 1943 from 20 to 
106 per cent over that of 1942. 

The work of FSA has very definite 
implications for morale-building 
among Negroes. Its activities strike 
at the roots of the welfare of so many 
Southern Negro families. A  well- 
directed and broad program which 
reaches into the rural districts in ren- 
dering financial assistance and a 
broadened educational outlook can do 
much to develop self-sustaining and 
self-respecting citizens of this group. 

At the time of this writing, the Agri- 
culture Department Appropriations 
bill has passed the House with no 
provision for funds to continue the 
total operation of FSA. It is hoped 





. *Protecting Our Family’s Pocketbook in War- 
time. Pupil-Parent Pamphlet No. 1, Washington: 
Southern Education Foundation, Ap 1948, pp. 4. 

How to Teach “Protecting Our Family’s 
Pocketbook in Wartime.” Teachers’ Bulletin No. 2. 
Washington: Southern Education Foundation, Ap 
1943, pp. 6. 


% Herbert L. Henegan, “The Small Farmer 
Goes to War,” The Crisis, 50:9-12, Ja 1943. 

31. “A Dentist Goes to Migrants,’’ Oppor- 
tunity, 20:371 and 389 D 1942. 

32 Courtenay Dinwiddie, Food—The Little Farm- 
er, the War and the Future. New York City: The 
National Child Labor Committee, Ja 1943, pp. 12. 
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that such provisions will be included 
in subsequent legislative enactments. 


DEFENSE SAVINGS 


The National Organization Division 
of the Defense Savings Staff of the 
Treasury Department added to its 
personnel two Negroes to head its In- 
terracial Section in the Spring of 1941. 
Subsequently, representatives were ap- 
pointed in the states as Associate 
State Administrators (dollar-a-year 
men) and Deputy Administrators (on 
full salary). These individuals were 
appointed to promote the sale of de- 
fense bonds and stamps among the 
Negro population. 

In addition, the Educational Sec- 
tion of the Defense Savings Staff in- 
cludes activities among Negroes as a 
part of its program. 

Bonds are investments. Investments 
promote security. Security is an im- 
portant factor in morale. 

After the last World War, soldiers 
returned with few provisions for se- 
curity. Low-income groups had inade- 
quate means of weathering the subse- 
quent depression years. With the 
memory of sufferings fresh in their 
minds, and the increased economic 
status of today, low-income groups will 
do well to develop habits of wise sav- 
ings as a guarantee against the future. 

The Interracial Section of the De- 
fense Savings Staff has done much to 
facilitate the sale of bonds and stamps 
among Negroes by promoting War 
Bond Rallies, the Payroll Savings 
Plan for colleges and high schools, the 
Payroll Savings Plan for Insurance 
Companies, a nation wide War Bond 
Rally under sponsorship of the Na- 
tional Insurance Association, a War 
Bond Campaign sponsored by Negro 





Youth groups, and as guest speakers 
for organizations and groups. Such tal. 
ent and attractions as Marian Ander- 
son, Paul Robeson, Bill Robinson, Joe 
Louis, Pearl Buck, and others have 
participated in War Bond Rallies be- 
fore mixed audiences of from 10 to 20 
thousand individuals. 

To many colored Americans, em- 
phasis must be placed upon the self- 
seeking returns of bond purchasing, 
rather than on the patriotic service 
rendered by the purchaser. Although in 
some minds the two motives become 
confused, there can be no quarrel with 
the necessity for low-income groups to 
make wise investments against the 
future.***4 

The hundreds of thousands of Ne- 
gro school children who have sup- 
ported stamp drives, lacking the 
experience of their elders, experience 
no confusion. The day on which their 
Army jeep was driven up the front 
steps and into their school building 
will remain a red-letter day in their 
lives for years to come. 


SUMMARY STATEMENT 


The greatest single barrier to the 
complete integration of the Negro in 
the promotion of the war effort is the 
unyielding attitude of many white 
Americans, In an attempt to modify 
such attitudes, the Federal Govern- 
ment (1) has furnished information 
about Negroes designed to publicize 
hitherto under-played-up aspects of 
his character, abilities and activities 
in the war effort and (2) has given 





33 William Pickens, “Defense Bonds—Made to 
Order for Colored Americans,” The Oracle, 20:102- 
3, D 1941, ; 

% Chester Babcock, et al, Paying for the War. 
A Resource Unit for Teachers of the Social Studies, 
Washington: The National Council for the Social 
Studies, National Education Association, N 1942, 


pp. 69 
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emphatic voice to the necessity for 
full utilization of all the manpower in 
the nation. To date, the changes in 
hostility have been far less than would 
be expected of a nation conscientious- 
ly engaged in a death struggle in de- 
fense of its democratic ideals. 

The second large group of Govern- 
ment activities has been directed 
toward Negroes in an effort to make 
full participation a reality. (1) In- 
formation designed to promote a sense 
of identification with the war effort, 
(2) training to promote integration, 
(3) direction in seeking areas of pos- 
sible participation, and (4) assistance 
in obtaining employment, constitute 
the broad fields which have been ex- 
plored. 

The crucial test of the entire pro- 
gram lies in gains made in the partici- 
pation and integration of Negroes in 
the war effort, with consequent rise in 
morale. 

Until the present conflict has 
reached a successful conclusion, the 
drive toward a military and spiritual 
victory must be the springboard from 
which efforts to integrate minorities 
must hinge. Our Government has yet 
to take a courageous and determined 
stand to protect the rights of minori- 
ties to full participation in a war to 
save democratic ideals. Too many po- 
sitions adopted have had to be forced. 

Individuals who sincerely desire a 
moral, as well as a military, victory 
would seek to eliminate any stumbling 
blocks which impede progress toward 
those ends. It is conceivable that a 
military success might be obtained 
without giving all Americans an op- 


portunity to participate. But the in- 
tegrity of a nation which fights against 
oppression is at stake. Whether it sur- 
vives or is lost depends upon the effec- 
tiveness with which it rights the 
wrongs which prevail on the home 
front. 

Front-line fighting, invasion threats, 
critical manpower shortages and the 
integration of Negroes in unaccus- 
tomed areas, have potential value for 
upsetting habitual attitudes of hos- 
tility. Many such gains may persist 
beyond the Armistice. But steps must 
be taken now to make certain that 
even such ground that has been gained 
is not lost. 

Any fundamental direction which 
the Federal Government may take in 
solving the problem of minorities at 
home must be formulated in a frame- 
work of consideration for so-called 
minorities of the world. The problem 
of the American Negro is a world 
problem. The attitude taken by our 
Government toward the problems of 
India, China, Russia and of small peo- 
ples all over the globe has very real 
implications for the future of colored 
Americans. Post-war planning must 
recognize “minorities” on a_ global 
basis. And “minorities” must have 
some voice in that planning. 

Any lasting change in the morale of 
colored Americans will come only with 
a fundamental change in the social 
and economic structure of the nation, 
and of “minority” group status 
throughout the world. The govern- 
ments which assist in planning the 
future structure of the world hold the 
key to the future of American Negroes. 
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THE ROLE OF PRESSURE GROUPS IN MAINTAINING MORALE 
AMONG NEGROES 


Roscor E, Lewis 


Just as war brings ideological plati- 
tudes, so does it require a counterbal- 
ance of reality. One test of a demo- 
cratic government is the degree to 
which it permits minority expression 
in wartime. While the minority voice 
of Nazi Germany has been driven un- 
derground, in America, since perhaps 
the abolitionist crusade of slave days, 
it has never been stronger. During the 
two World Wars of this century, catch- 
phrases justifying America’s partici- 
pation have hinged upon the noble 
motive of saving an errant world. In 
World War I, we fought a “war to end 
wars” in order that we might “make 
the world safe for democracy.” Today, 
in World War II, we fight for the 
“Four Freedoms.” This paper at- 
tempts to indicate how pressure groups 
maintain morale among Negroes dur- 
ing wartime by giving substance and 
meaning to patriotic fervor in terms 
of freedoms on the home front. 

Thus far the pattern of pressure 
group activity in the first two World 
Wars has been startlingly similar. On 
Saturday, July 28, 1917, two months 
after America’s entrance into World 
War I, fifteen thousand Negroes 
marched down blasé Fifth Avenue 
in New York City in silent pro- 
test against “segregation, discrim- 


ination, disfranchisement, lynching, 
and the host of evils” forced upon 
their race in this country.’ Twenty 
five years later—five months before 
Pearl Harbor, 50,000 Negroes planned 


1W. E. B. DuBois, 7 | ee Protest Parade,” 
The Crisis, 14:241-4, ‘$1 
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to march to the gates of the White 
House in Washington to protest as 
loudly as possible against the evils of 
“lynch law, segregation, Jim Crow, 
and second class citizenship.’ The 
similarity of the 1917 Negro Silent 
Protest Parade and the 1941 March on 
Washington Movement is more than 
a case of history repeating itself. It 
furnishes evidence of the degree to 
which wartime gains toward the goal 
of democracy manage to slip back in 
the interim between wars to the 
status quo ante. Highlights of pressure 
group activity in World Wars I and 
II are herein compared with some im- 
plications as to the lessons that minor- 
ity groups of today can learn from 
the “causes” and achievements of the 
past. 


PRESSURE GROUPS AND MORALE IN 
Wortp War I 


Mass pressure in the first decade of 
the 20th Century was something new 
in Negro circles. The “cast down your 
bucket where you are” philosophy of 
Booker T. Washington was generally 
regarded as the intelligent approach 
to social and political as well as eco- 
nomic problems; the “steady pull” of 
gradualism was emphasized in school 
and pulpit, while such matters as “race 
rights” were the open concern of but 
a handful of Negro Americans. 

Although Liberty Clubs had flour- 
ished locally in Civil War days, and 


2 A, Philip Randolph, ‘“‘Why Should We March!” 
The Survey Graphic, 31:488-9, N 1942. 
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although the Afro-American Council 
sprang forth and died out in the 1890’s, 
it was not until the Niagara Move- 
ment was launched in 1905 that a truly 
national agency was born for the pur- 
pose of utilizing pressure techniques to 
force from a reluctant nation the privi- 
leges of full citizenship for the Negro. 
Organized in 1910 as the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People, the movement won the 
whole-hearted support of numerous 
white New Englanders, many of them 
descendants of the abolitionists. The 
NAACP soon became the spearhead 
of Negro mass pressure activity. Its 
tremendous growth in membership 
during this period reveals the degree 
to which it interpreted the Negro mass 
mind. Beginning with less than 200 
members in 1910, it grew to 1,100 in 
1913, at which time it was designated 
the “largest organization of the kind 
that has yet existed,”* At the time of 
America’s entry into World War I in 
1917, the NAACP had 80 branches 
and 9,282 members. When the war 
ended in 1919, the NAACP had 310 
branches and 91,203 members, a war- 
time increase of 900 per cent. 

The NAACP won its first great vic- 
tory in April 1917, the very month that 
war was declared. From 1910 to 1917 
residential segregation ordinances 
were enacted, challenged, and reen- 
acted in more than a dozen cities of 
the country. On April 11, 1917, five 
days after America entered the war, 
Moorfield Storey, president of the As- 
sociation successfully argued the 
Louisville, Kentucky, case before the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
with the result that residential segre- 





_ ? Third Annual Report of the National Associa- 
fog yk the Advancement of Colored People, p. 6, 
a . 


gation because of race was banned by 
law.* 

While the NAACP’s uncompromis- 
ing stand on racial rights in peacetime 
had gained it the designation of “radi- 
cal,” prosecution of wartime issues 
brought upon it the accusation of be- 
ing dangerous, seditious, and enemy- 
inspired, Silent Protest Parades and 
other NAACP-sponsored pressure 
movements in principal cities of the 
country during the racially-hectic year 
of 1917 were greeted in the white press 
with scare-headlines:5 

Negro Trouble Caused by Hun 


Propaganda— 

Sees Plot of Foes to Rouse Ne- 
groes— 

Germans Are Behind Negro Com- 
plaints— 


Negro Agitation Laid to Germans— 

Certainly it was known then, as it is 
today, that no race or minority group 
has had a better record of loyalty in 
wartime than Negro Americans; the 
scare-headlines, it appears, represented 
more a threat to and consequently 
recognition of the effectiveness of Ne- 
gro mass pressure than actual doubt 
of Negro patriotism. 

A major problem of early World 
War I days involved where and how 
Negro troops should be trained before 
embarking for the war area. With the 
declaration of war on April 6, 1917, 
fourteen officers’ training camps were 
set up, to no one of which Negro can- 
didates were admitted. A nation-wide 
pressure campaign, organized by Joel 
E. Spingarn and W. E. B. Dubois of 





4It should be pointed out that, in spite of the 
law, residential segregation is enforced by one 
means or another in practically every city, and 
community of the South and in many of the North. 

5 Headlines in the New York Herald (Dec. 5, 
1917), New York World (Dec. 5, 1917), Newport 
News Daily Press (Dec, 5, 1917), Christian Science 
Monitor (Feb, 19, 1918), respectively. 
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the NAACP in cooperation with the 
Central Committee of Negro College 
Men, resulted in the establishment on 
June 15, 1917, of an officers’ training 
camp for Negroes at Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

Although Colonel Charles Young, 
graduate of West Point in the class of 
1889 and ranking Negro officer, was 
the logical head, Army doctors ordered 
his retirement at the age of 49 because 
of “high blood pressure.”*® The NAACP 
was able to make embarrassing capital 
of the fact that civilian doctors found 
his blood pressure normal for a person 
his age. Although Colonel Young took 
his medicine like a soldier, he and 
other Negroes gained a measure of 
satisfaction when, to prove his fitness, 
he rode horseback from Ohio to Wash- 
ington upon his recall to duty toward 
the end of the war.” 

On October 5, 1917, token recogni- 
tion of the Negro was given.with the 
appointment of Emmett J. Scott, ex- 
Secretary to Booker T. Washington, 
as Special Assistant to the Secretary 
of War. However zealously the Special 
Assistant worked, it was soon apparent 
that the appointment was by way of 
appeasement, rather than to set up 
authority for handling the many prob- 
lems affecting Negro soldiers at home 
and abroad. 

A state of crisis existed in communi- 
ties all over the country, as well as in 
Army camps, during World War I. At 
East St. Louis on July 2, 1917, 125 
Negroes were killed by a white mob; 
in Houston, Texas, on August 23, 1917, 
17 whites were killed by Negro sol- 
diers of the 24th Infantry after their 
patience had been broken by police 





6 The Crisis, 14:286, O 1917. 
'The Orisis, 14:219-38, S 1917, 


brutality, Facts gathered by Martha 
Gruening (white) for the NAACP 
helped a congressional investigating 
committee fix blame on police and 
white cit iens of East St. Louis. Al- 
most unprecedented was the conviction 
of 38 white persons. In the Houston 
case, although 13 Negroes were 
hanged, an aroused public opinion had 
weight in presidential commutation to 
life imprisonment of five of 18 other 
death sentences meted out to Negro 
soldiers. 

In summary, it may be said that 
World War I served to consolidate 
the position of the NAACP as the 
single national mass pressure organiza- 
tion representing the Negro minority. 
While led largely by the intelligent- 
sia, by publicizing the family dif- 
ficulties of a nation setting out to save 
democracy in Europe, it struck the 
keynote of Negro mass sentiment. It 
helped along and in turn was greatly 
aided by a struggling Negro press, 
headlining discriminatory Negro treat- 
ment. It whipped the consciences of 
many Americans out of lethargy, 
shamed others into a pretense of demo- 
cratic ways and actions, and stirred 
sorely beset Negroes into realization 
that even while some had no alterna- 
tive but to “cast down their bucket 
where they were,” others might also 
serve by carrying their demands to the 
well of public sentiment. 

During World War I, the NAACP 
was a new voice telling the Negro to 
use respectable protest, the press, the 
courts, the ballot. Here was an action- 
movement, a relief from the gradual- 
ism of the educators. Chief evidence 
of the rdle that the NAACP had as- 
sumed among Negroes of America is 
the fact that, when the wartime emer- 
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gency had passed, it was their chief 
hope in the fight against the post-war 
twin evils of lynching and race-riots, 
as a keyed-up America attempted a 
return to “normalcy.” 


PressuURE GROUPS AND MORALE IN 
Worup War II 


After World War I days, pressure 
groups among Negroes increased in 
number and effectiveness. During the 
1920’s a host of “escape” movements 
sprang into being. Marcus Garvey’s 
Universal Negro Improvement Asso- 
ciation sought to avoid the penalties 
of second-class citizenship for Negroes 
in America by “returning to Africa”; 
B. Millionaire Watkins’ Grand United 
Order of Universal Peace would 
change the name of the Negro to one 
that could not be “slandered”—name- 
ly, Criterion.® 

The depression years set the stage 
for minority pressure group activity in 
World War II. A rapidly growing new 
group—the great mass of Negro semi- 
skilled and unskilled workers, were 
learning pressure techniques. The rank 
and file movement of the CIO brought 
a new vision to the Negro worker; soon 
white and black steel, auto, tobacco, 
and other industrial workers were 
meeting jointly, passing resolutions, 
sending petitions, and conducting mass 
demonstrations in behalf of such 
causes as anti-lynching and anti-poll 
tax legislation, continuation of the 
WPA, aid to China, and the elimina- 
tion of discrimination in employment. 
“Buy - where - you - can- work” cam- 
paigns, started by the Negro Alliance 
in Washington, D.C., used the tech- 


®The Grand United Order had chapters in Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina. For $1 ship a 


nique of picketing white establish- 
ments in Negro districts. Spreading 
all over the country, the movement 
was successful in opening new job op- 
portunities for hundreds of Negroes in 
a score of cities. 

In 1937, the National Negro Con- 
gress was formed at Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, to “coordinate and uni- 
fy the efforts of Negro organizations 
and friends of Negro freedom in their 
attempt to win full social and eco- 
nomic rights for the Negro.” Drawing 
support largely from enthusiasts for 
the new labor movement, the National 
Negro Congress concentrated upon an 
intensive campaign to “organize Ne- 
gro workers, to defend the civil liber- 
ties of Negroes and workers, and to 
improve the status of Negro women 
and youth.’” 

Youth all over the nation caught the 
spirit: the America Youth Congress, 
the American Student Union, and the 
Southern Negro Youth Congress began 
organizing branches on Negro cam- 
puses all over the South, where youth 
welcomed a practical rather than text- 
book approach to problems of labor, 
economics, and the race problem. The 
Southern Negro Youth Congress, or- 
ganized at Richmond in 1939 as an 
affiliate of the National Negro Con- 
gress and the American Youth Con- 
gress, concentrated on educating white 
and black youth in factories, on farms, 
and on campuses for positive action 
toward the evils that beset the South, 
“the Nation’s Number One Economic 
Problem.” 

Stimulated by the upsurge of in- 
dustrial organization, craft unions in- 
creased in numbers and potency. The 





person received a gold-embossed certificate entitling 
use of the name, Criterion, in place of other racial 
designation. 


® Russell Kurtz, ed., Social Work Year Book, 
New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1943, p. 654. 
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Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, 
organized in 1925 by A. Philip Ran- 
dolph, became, with 8,000 members, 
the most powerful all-Negro body in 
organized labor, while Randolph be- 
came perhaps the most influential 
leader among Negroes. 

In addition, the National Urban 
League, organized in 1910 to promote 
industrial welfare among Negroes in 
cities, widened its activities during de- 
pression years to use pressure tech- 
niques as means of “breaking” Ne- 
groes into industry. 

As America geared its industrial 
wheels to National Defense, there 
existed in Negro circles four nation- 
wide pressure organizations: the Na- 
tional Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, with 450 
branches representing more than 
100,000 persons; the National Urban 
League, with 46 separate offices and 
26,000 individuals; the National Ne- 
gro Congress, representing 3,345 na- 
tional and local organizations; and the 
vast variously-classified body of or- 
ganized Negro labor, whose most ac- 
tive representative was the Brother- 
hood of Sleeping Car Porters.’® Since 
war began, these bodies have been 
working together for the right of Ne- 
groes to work and fight for their coun- 
try. 

The effect of the pressure was soon 
felt. One of the first organizational 
accomplishments was inclusion of a 
“nondiscriminatory” clause in the 
Selective Service Act. As the armed 
forces began to expand, rumors that 
Colonel Benjamin O. Davis, ranking 
Negro Officer, was to be retired (the 
fate of Colonel Charles Young in 
World War I days) brought deter- 


© Kurtz, op. cit. 





mined protest. Eventually, Davis was 
elevated to the rank of Brigadier Gen- 
eral, and placed on “special duty,” an 
assignment that eliminated him from 
active service. 

On the industrial front it was soon 
apparent that neither Government nor 
industry was doing anything to elim- 
inate or reduce the discrimination 
against Negroes in defense work. In 
May of 1941, spearheading what was 
perhaps the greatest Negro mass pres- 
sure movement of history—with na- 
tional and local Negro organizations 
working in full cooperation—A. Philip 
Randolph called for a “March on 
Washington” in protest against sec- 
ond-class citizenship. As the date ap- 
proached, Negroes in urban centers 
met in unprecedented numbers— 
20,000 in New York City, 16,000 in 
Chicago, 9,000 in St. Louis—to sup- 
port the March." One week before the 
scheduled date, President Roosevelt 
called in leaders of the movement and 
issued an Executive Order banning 
discrimination in defense industries. 
This order, the first directly concern- 
ing Negroes since the Emancipation 
Proclamation, resulted in pronounced 
gains in the integration of Negroes in 
war jobs. Early in 1948, an alliance of 
political, business, and labor union in- 
terests forced the “suspension” of 
hearings called by the Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Committee on alleged 
discrimination in the railway indus- 
try. While a reorganized committee 
announces that it will go ahead with 
the hearings, removal of the adminis- 
tration of Executive Order 8802 from 
the President’s direct authority to the 
War Manpower Commission places 
the granting of funds for continuing 





41 Randolph, op. cit. 
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FEPC in the untrustworthy hands of 
House and Senate Appropriations 
Committees. 

Pressing problems also calling forth 
group protest were the refusal of Ne- 
gro blood by the Red Cross, the as- 
signment of Negro draftees to labor 
battalions, restriction of Negroes to 
mess attendants in the Navy, and 
brutal treatment of Negro soldiers and 
sailors by civil authorities in many 
communities, mainly of the South—a 
series of discriminations which dupli- 
cated almost exactly those facing the 
Negro in World War I. 

As the Army grew in size, “what to 
do” with the Negro soldier became a 
weighty problem to Army officials. In 
November, 1940, with the endorsement 
of practically every Negro organiza- 
tion, Judge William H. Hastie was 
appointed Civilian Aide to the Secre- 
tary of War. Reminiscent of the posi- 
tion of Emmett J. Scott as Special 
Assistant to the Secretary of War a 
quarter-century earlier, the appoint- 
ment was supposed to provide a clear- 
ing house for all problems affecting 
the Negro in the Army. After two 
years in office, Hastie resigned the post 
of Civilian Aide and issued to the press 
a blasting indictment of treatment ac- 
corded the Negro, as revealed in the 
“reactionary policies and discrimina- 
tory practices of the Army Air 
Forces.” Giving up a job that re- 
putedly paid $6,000 yearly and ex- 
plaining in the press of the country 
reasons for the resignation was, for a 
Negro, a new and effective technique 
in minority protest; within the month 
numerous reforms suggested by Judge 
Hastie are reported to have been in- 
stituted, although the Army continues 
in the main its policy of separate 
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squadrons for Negroes in aviation as 
well as in other branches of the serv- 
ice, 

Such forthright action on the part 
of a strategically-situated individual 
in more cases than one has furnished 
a powerful weapon for pressure groups. 
When Lewis Jones, college-trained and 
level-headed draftee, chose jail rather 
than serve in a Jim Crow Army, pres- 
sure groups made prominent and em- 
barrassing capital of the indisputable 
points upon which he based his deci- 
sion. In this connection, a significant 
move of pressure organizations in col- 
laboration with the press was to poll 
the sentiment of a cross-section of 
Americans with regard to service in a 
racially-mixed unit of the armed 
forces. The hundreds of whites and 
Negroes who volunteered to serve in 
such a unit belie the contention of 
Army and Navy heads that separate 
units for Negroes are for the “best in- 
terest” of both groups, Pressure groups 
have the vital function, especially in 
wartime, of reinterpreting for self- 
appointed race diagnosticians in the 
Government as well as in the Army 
and Navy, the policy the minority 
group itself considers for its best in- 
terest. 


PRESSURE GROUP EFFECTIVENESS 


While far from complete, the pat- 
tern of Negro participation in the pres- 
ent war appears thus far to follow the 
same design as in World War I, with a 
few brighter colors. The bright spots 
here and there must be ascribed to a 
more effective group pressure, rather 
than to merely the normal progress of 
the times. Two parallels already men- 
tioned illustrate this fact. Over pro- 
test, the ranking Negro Army officer 
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in 1917 was retired when war began; 
in contrast, as a result of well-organ- 
ized group pressure, the ranking Ne- 
gro officer in 1940 was advanced to 
Brigadier General. In World War I, 
the Negro Special Assistant to the 
Secretary of War stayed in office and 
attempted, with little or no success, to 
ease discriminations against Negro 
soldiers; in the present war the Negro 
Civilian Aide to the Secretary of War 
resigned after discovering that the po- 
sition was a “political cynosure to 
keep off the pressure.”’?? 

Leadership that is willing to turn 
down pressure-relieving cynosures and 
sinecures is the most promising fea- 
ture of Negro protest activity in this 
war. Although a few contemporary 
“race leaders” have left pressure or- 
ganizations for war work and war 
propaganda, a greater number have 
preferred the opportunity of fighting 
for the “cause” free from Government 
control and censorship. Such sacrifices 
have an effect, also, in maintaining 
pressure group morale, and to an equal 
degree, the morale of the minority 
group. 

Pressure group activity has gained 
many prominent friends of varying 
race and nationality to the minority 
cause. Pearl Buck and Wendell Will- 
kie are notable examples of white 
Americans who during wartime have 
added influential voices to campaigns 
for citizenship and democracy for the 
Negro. As Pear] Buck has pointed out, 
the great mass of white Americans are 
those who “are beginning to see, or at 
least to suspect, that discrimination on 
the unjust ground of color works evil 
not only to those who bear the burden 


12 Roger Didier, “The Hastie Report,” Pitts- 
burgh Courier, F 6, 1943, 





of discrimination, but to those who 
harbor it.”’* Many honest citizens, 
having known only the stereotype of 
the Negro in fiction, movies, cartoons, 
jokes, and over the radio, have all at 
once discovered the real Negro in his 
demands to work and fight for his 
country. A case in point is a white 
naval lieutenant’s contribution of a 
month’s pay to the NAACP as an ex- 
pression of disgust over exclusion of 
Negroes from Navy commissioned 
ranks. The more publicity and proga- 
ganda pressure groups spread over the 
nation, the greater number of white 
persons who begin to ponder over the 
meaning and practice of democracy. 


MeEruHops oF PRESSURE GROUPS 


As the Public Affairs Committee 
has shown, “party politics has had to 
give way to pressure groups to a great- 
er extent in recent years than ever 
before.”"* In twenty years the num- 
ber of pressure groups has increased 
from about a hundred to 375. While 
powerful pressure organizations such 
as the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, the Farm Bloc, and the La- 
bor Lobby are “special interest” 
groups, an increasing number of others 
are exerting pressure for the minority 
cause. The American Civil Liberties 
Union, the American Federation for 
Constitutional Liberties, the National 
Committee to Abolish the Poll Tax, 
the Workers’ Defense League, the 
Southern Conference for Human Wel- 
fare, the Bay Area Council against 
Discrimination, the Citizen’s Commit- 
tee to Save Colored Locomotive Fire- 


men’s Jobs, the Sharecropper’s Week 


13 Pearl Buck, “Open Letter to Negroes,” F 28, 
1942 


14 Donald OC. Blaisdell, Government under Pres- 
sure. New York Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 
1942, 
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Committee, the Church League for In- 
dustrial Democracy, the Council 
against Intolerance in America, the 
Negro Labor Victory Committee, the 
National Lawyers Guild, the South- 
ern Electoral Reform League, the 
Southern Women’s Committee to 
Abolish the Poll Tax, the Southern 
Women’s Committee to Abolish 
Lynching, and a score of others have 
had considerable weight in forming 
public opinion and influencing legisla- 
tion in behalf of the Negro, In addi- 
tion to those mentioned, a crop of or- 
ganizations offering special panaceas 
has also sprung up: The Textbook 
Commission (with two Negroes on its 
Executive Board) would eliminate 
Anti-Semitic statements from Ameri- 
can textbooks; the Movement for the 
Economic Advancement of Colored 
People (MEACP) would persuade the 
Negro to produce and distribute his 
own goods and commodities; the 
United Pioneers, Incorporated, would 
add another amendment to the Con- 
stitution guaranteeing Negro enfran- 
chisement and set up a biracial com- 
mission to enforce it. 

While there is considerable over- 
lapping of program in minority or- 
ganizations, their similarity of pur- 
pose indicates dissatisfaction with the 
status quo ante and determination to 
correct existing evils during the social 
ferment of wartime. For the most part 
they look to official Washington for a 
solution of the social ills besetting the 
country. Open Letters to the Presi- 
dent, a time-tried pressure technique, 
are circulated as never before; mem- 
berships all over the country are 
urged to “write their Congressmen” 
about issues facing legislative action. 

Local and regional organizations 


have also learned the value of concen- 
trated pressure on Washington. Dur- 
ing the National Defense period, 2,500 
carpenters were urgently sought to 
build Army cantonments on the lower 
Virginia peninsula, but only white car- 
penters were accepted. Desperate for 
work, a group of 240 experienced Ne- 
gro carpenters “blew” their entire 
treasury of $80 in telegrams to Wash- 
ington, to the President of the United 
States and on down the official line, 
with copies to the press. Within the 
week, the entire group was at work. It 
need not be explained the extent to 
which morale was lifted. 

While their memberships bombard 
Washington with letters and tele- 
grams, pressure groups conduct influ- 
ential lobbies at the seat of govern- 
ment. The forcing of anti-poll tax 
legislation to a vote in Congress is an 
outstanding example of the influence 
that pressure groups can bring to bear 
on the people’s representatives. A sig- 
nificant development in the program of 
the NAACP is the recent establish- 
ment of a national office in Washing- 
ton in order that it may keep a sensi- 
tive finger on Congress and legislation 
affecting the Negro. Minority groups 
have learned from “special interest” 
lobbies where pressure is most effec- 
tive; the program of minority pres- 
sure groups in the present war is based 
upon the premise that solution for the 
so-called Negro problem lies in Gov- 
ernment enforcement of Constitu- 
tional guarantees. 


Wuat Is Goop MoraLteE AMONG 
NEGROES? 


The key to the question of how pres- 
sure groups maintain morale among 
Negroes depends upon what interpre- 
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tation is given the word morale. To 
many good Southern gentlemen, good 
morale exists among those Negroes 
who do not become unduly disturbed 
over such perplexities as “race prob- 
lems,” who live good, exemplary lives, 
immune to “agitation,” and who se- 
cure a full measure of satisfaction 
from what comforts they manage to 
accumulate, instead of envying what 
others have. To others, good morale is 
present among Negroes who under- 
stand that “the white man is the Ne- 
gro’s best friend” and who, in an 
appropriate manner, request of their 
friends the educational and civic facil- 
ities they think are needed. Also there 
are many, a great many fair-minded 
white persons, who are certain that 
good morale exists among those Ne- 
groes who, realizing how much better 
off they are in America than if they 
were in any other country, appreciate 
that their nation’s duty right now is 
to win the war under existing condi- 
tions, rather than confuse and pos- 
sibly hinder the war effort by attempt- 
ing to force social change. And finally, 
there are some white Americans— 
and their tribe is rapidly increasing 
—who are convinced that good mo- 
rale for Negroes is no different from 
good morale for any other people, and 
who feel with deep conviction that the 
quality of morale is proportional to 
the stake that a group has in the 
country in which it lives. 

Whatever the point of view of those 
who “know the Negro,” from the Ne- 
gro’s own point of view the morale 
of his group is good or bad according 
to whether his participation in the 
American order is extended or cur- 
tailed. While Government studies of 


Negro wartime morale have not been 
published, it is suspected that such 
commonplace events as a lynching, the 
courtmartialling of Negro soldiers for 
“rioting” in a Southern town, or the 
studied prevention of friendly contacts 
between white and Negro soldiers, 
beat Negro morale into brooding bit- 
terness. Conversely it is hypothesized 
that such remedies as a Federal anti- 
lynching law with teeth in it, the 
declaration of martial law in a com- 
munity that does not respect the 
United States uniform, or the use of 
military discipline to create rather 
than prevent a democratic Army, 
would boost Negro spirit within 
reaching distance of good morale. 

Good morale among Negroes is 
therefore reflected in the day-to-day 
progress of the fight on the home 
front for what may be designated as 
a Fifth Freedom—a freedom from 
penalty for race. The extent to which 
this Fifth Freedom approaches reali- 
zation determines the “goodness” of 
Negro morale. 


How Pressure Groups MAINTAIN 
Goop MoraLte AMONG NEGROES 


It is apparent, then, that morale is 
high in a people willing to stake its 
life for a principle. Whether at Bataan 
or on Beale Street, the spirit of “do 
or die” constitutes good morale; 
whether it be freedom for oppressed 
peoples of the world or only those of 
America, morale builds on belief in 
the rightness of the cause. Pressure 
groups maintain morale among Ne- 
groes by giving them something to 
fight for. Just as national morale is 
stimulated by the catch-phrase, “the 
Four Freedoms,” so is minority morale 
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reassured by pressure campaigns for a 
“Double Victory” and for “Victory at 
Home as well as Abroad.” 

In another sense, pressure groups 
maintain morale by forcing from a 
reluctant majority extensions of social, 
economic, and political gains during 
wartime, when bargaining power is 
highest. Full capital is made of de- 
fections in the American way of life; 
the moral tone of Negroes heightens 
in proportion to the degree that pres- 
sure groups are responsible for an in- 
creasing participation in the war ef- 
fort in the armed services and at home. 

Pressure groups serve also to build 
morale by counteracting minority 
hatred, which in wartime is stimulated 
by hatred of the enemy, Already it is 
apparent that the “Slap the Jap” hys- 
teria following Pearl Harbor has car- 
ried over to increasing hatred of the 
“enemy” closest at hand, the Negro. 
Recollections of race riots and lynch- 
ings during and following World War I 
keep alive in Negroes dark forebodings 
over what the future has in store. The 
current increase in lynchings, attacks 
on Negro soldiers throughout the 
South, and whispering campaigns of 
Negro “rebellion,” all point to a 
rapidly-approaching collapse of law 
and order in America. The few gains 
made have stimulated opposition 
movements to perhaps a greater de- 
gree than during the first World War. 
The League for White Supremacy, 
the Vigilantes, and other modern pro- 
totypes of the Ku Klux Klan, show a 
resolve in the Bourbon South that 
the “Four Freedoms” may be all right 
for the world, but not for America, 
God’s own white man’s country. The 


lesson of the past has been that race 
prejudice erupts into violence in pro- 
portion to the tolerance with which 
community, state, or national author- 
ity deals with violations of law and 
order. Hopes that post-war history will 
not repeat itself in America depend 
largely upon how successfully pressure 
groups can force a reluctant National 
Government to enforce constitutional 
guarantees to life and liberty, as well 
as law and order, in all communities 
of the country, regardless of the sanc- 
tity of state boundaries. 

In conclusion, then, it may be said 
that pressure groups have the im- 
portant task of keeping alive in the 
heart of the Negro a faith that democ- 
racy is attainable. In the present war, 
when for the first time in history fact 
and fancy about race have been 
brought squarely into the open, slo- 
gans of democracy have meaning to 
the Negro only to the extent that they 
are applied. Neither patriotic catch- 
phrases nor glowing accounts of a bet- 
ter world to come are likely to im- 
press very deeply a people who see 
on every hand how the Army, Navy, 
war industry, and even Government, 
attempt to preserve race caste in 
America while plotting a charter of 
freedom for the world. Were it not for 
pressure group activity and racial con- 
cessions forced from constituted au- 
thority, Negro morale might sink to a 
danger point. Pressure groups serve 
the vital function, therefore, of main- 
taining in the Negro a realization that 
the American way of life is being 
pushed steadily even if slowly along 
a path that some day may lead to 
democracy. 








Cuapter XXII 


THE ROLE OF THE PRESS, RADIO, AND MOTION PICTURE 
AND NEGRO MORALE 


Ciaupe A. BARNETT 


Americans depend mainly upon 
press, radio, and motion pictures for 
their information and attitudes, The 
morale of this nation is influenced 
mainly by what is read in newspapers, 
magazines and other publications, 
what is heard over the radio sets, and 
what is shown on the silver screens 
of thousands of theatres. 

The effects of these media upon Ne- 
groes have been manifold. In non- 
racial matters appearing in these agen- 
cies the Negro responds as do other 
Americans. But because the Negro has 
been set apart and accorded a special 
and inferior status, he will have spe- 
cial reactions to racial material ap- 
pearing in white publications, over the 
radio, or in motion pictures. What 
these reactions are may be found in 
that barometer of his thinking: the 
Negro press. 

Not only will his own newspapers 
and magazines reflect his thinking, but 
they will also have still another effect 
on his morale by printing stories and 
articles concerning Negroes and race 
relations that have been ignored or 
given scant attention in the general 
media. In other words, the morale of 
the Negro depends not only on what 
he sees in the white press, radio, and 
motion pictures, but also upon what 
appears in his own publications. 

The heightened racial consciousness 
and increased facility of expression 
which characterize the Negro during 
the present global conflict as con- 
trasted with World War I have given 
rise to the assumption in some quar- 
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ters that the morale of Negroes is low 
as compared with the 1917-18 era. 
This is probably a false assumption. 
Discrimination, restrictions, and segre- 
gation existed then just as they do 
today. Our newspapers of that period 
complained bitterly of injustices then 
just as they do today. Their voices 
simply were not so loud. The Negro 
felt the same resentments then that he 
feels today, but his publications were 
nowhere near as competent then as 
instruments of protest and the group 
as a whole was not so socially con- 
scious as it is now. 

It should also be pointed out that 
certain concessions have been made to 
the Negro during this war that were 
not obtained in the previous conflict, 
and to the Negro press is due more 
than a smattering of credit for this 
improvement. On the other hand, the 
Negro remembers that in 1917-18 he 
was promised certain rights when 
peace came and these promises were 
never lived up to. This has made him 
cynical and he is of a disposition to 
fight for his normal rights as an Amer- 
ican while he goes along instead of 
waiting until later. 

If the change which can be observed 
in newspapers, magazines, the radio, 
and motion pictures is any criterion 
of the advance made by the Negro 
toward fuller citizenship in the United 
States, both in his own estimation and 
that of other Americans, then it must 
be conceded that although conditions 
are far from ideal and still leave the 
Negro the most flagrant victim of par- 
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tial citizenship and un-American treat- 
ment, still he has advanced a long 
way since 1917. 

Any evaluation of the treatment 
given the Negro in white publications, 
over the ether, or on the silver screen 
as contrasted with the attention paid 
him during the war 25 years ago, is 
certain to present a difference so start- 
ling as to suggest that either we are 
making definite progress in those areas 
or that marked liberality has invaded 
those agencies. 


THE Rapio 


Let us consider the effect of the 
radio on Negro morale. During World 
War I, radio meant little or nothing 
to the general public. It was a means 
of communication, not information or 
entertainment, Dr. Lee DeForest had 
but recently invented the vacuum 
tube, with the result that most wire- 
less communication was in code. It 
was not until two years after the 
armistice that radio telephony became 
generally significant. Since the early 
1920’s broadcasting has become of ma- 
jor importance with millions of re- 
ceivers in American homes, networks 
carrying the voice of one man to mil- 
lions of firesides from Maine to Cali- 
fornia simultaneously, 

Since America considers the Negro 
a “natural entertainer,” colored artists 
are used frequently on radio programs. 
The nation dances to the music of 
Ellington, Calloway, Basie, and a host 
of others, and when these aggregations 
are not heard personally, white bands 
play their music, often with full credit 
to the composer. America has heard 
Dean Dixon conduct symphony or- 
chestras, and Marian Anderson and 
Dorothy Maynor sing. Patriotic citi- 


zens have thrilled to Paul Robeson 
leading the “Ballad for Americans,” 
have heard noted white artists read 
the poetry of Langston Hughes, and 
indeed have heard Hughes, himself. 

Leading speakers have pleaded the 
cause of the Negro in “Wings Over 
Jordan” broadcasts each Sunday 
morning; special all Negro programs 
have been heard from coast to coast 
with the big networks graciously con- 
tributing time that ordinarily would 
cost thousands of dollars. During the 
annual recent observance of National 
Negro Newspaper Week, Negro war 
correspondents in England, and Africa 
talked by short wave to the unseen 
audience throughout the world. Joe 
Louis, fresh from fistic triumphs, has 
spoken over the ether from the ring. 
Wendell Willkie and various news 
commentators have called out for 
equal treatment toward darker citi- 
zens; the lives of such heroes as Dorie 
Miller and the late Dr. George Wash- 
ington Carver have been dramatized; 
our colored soldiers have been heard 
on the air from training camps; musi- 
cians have been hired to work with 
whites in studio bands. 

The very existence of radio in its 
present form has been a boon to many. 
Soldiers in training posts or in the field 
relaxed to their favorite programs, 
their anxious friends and relatives 
have been able to forget their worries 
by listening to their receivers. In other 
words, radio—practically non-existent 
25 years ago, is today of inestimable 
value in upholding morale. 

At the same time, its very popu- 
larity has also tended to have the op- 
posite effect among certain persons 
who deplore the lack of sponsored 
programs featuring Negro talent, the 
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stereotyped servant rdles of colored 
comedians, the refusal of many sta- 
tions (particularly in the South) to 
broadcast network programs portray- 
ing Negro cultural life, and occasional 
insults by radio speakers, However, 
the contribution of this medium to 
bettering Negro morale far outweighs 
the criticisms. 


Tue Motion PICTURE 


During World War I, the motion 
picture industry had not become the 
big business that it is today. Talking 
pictures were not to appear for an- 
other decade. Negro actors and sing- 
ers who had made international repu- 
tations for themselves could therefore 
find no outlet for their talents in cellu- 
loid. Our leading motion picture actor 
of that day was Noble Johnson, star 
of “The Trooper of Troop K,” a three 
part photoplay commemorating the 
bravery of a 10th cavalry battalion at 
Carrizal, and who also appeared in 
many serials and melodramas, al- 
though generally as some race or na- 
tionality other than American Negro. 
There should be mentioned too, Mme. 
Sul-te-Wan, now nearly 70, and known 
as “the grand old lady of the screen” 
who was then and still is, doing char- 
acter parts and doing them cleverly. 

To make matters worse, however, 
the most famous film of that day and 
one of the biggest money-makers of 
all time, the picture generally credited 
with starting full length features, was 
“Birth of a Nation.” Pro-Klan and 
anti-Negro, it was damaging to morale 
by painting colored Americans in un- 
favorable colors and setting race 
against race. Virtually powerless, at 
that time, to prevent its showing ex- 
cept in isolated instances, the Negro 





since then has so maneuvered as to 
block its appearance in most enlight- 
ened communities when it is exhumed 
and brought out today. 

Except for occasional short come- 
dies in which Negroes or blackfaced 
whites followed the stereotypes, or pic- 
tures with an African background, 
Hollywood’s interest in the Negro was 
negligible. However, several Negroes 
had ventured into production on a 
small scale, among them Luther J. 
Pollard, brother of the famous Fritz 
Pollard of football fame, who brought 
out a number of all-colored cast come- 
dies. It was also along about this time 
that Oscar Michaux started directing 
and producing Negro feature length 
dramas—a work that he still con- 
tinues. 

With the advent of “talkies” some 
15 years ago, Hollywood began taking 
an interest in Negroes and spent 
money to produce “Hearts in Dixie” 
and “Hallelujah,” first major all- 
Negro films in history. Since then 
there has been a constant parade of 
colored talent to the west coast. It is 
now the exception rather than the rule 
for white actors to play colored parts, 
and quite often Negro réles are writ- 
ten into screen stories to assure suffi- 
cient work for those who have built 
up large followings. 

Although there is plenty of work for 
our actors and actresses in Hollywood, 
their réles for the most part have not 
changed materially from those enacted 
two decades ago. Negroes are still 
servants, comedians, chicken thieves, 
razor wielders, believers in ghosts and 
the supernatural, and possess a simple, 
childlike religion. Because the Negro 
is more vocal and race conscious to- 
day than ever before in his history, 
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he has made strenuous efforts to bring 
to pass a change in this attitude, be- 
lieving that the rest of America will 
continue to consider the Negro inferior 
so long as he is constantly shown on 
the screen in an inferior status. 

Last summer, following agitation in 
the Negro press, Wendell Willkie and 
Walter White, NAACP executive 
secretary, were guests at a luncheon 
conference attended by more than 70 
leading Hollywood film executives. 
These two men were promised that the 
industry would renounce its patterns 
and show the Negro more nearly as 
he actually is. To some extent that has 
been followed, and both the Negro 
press and NAACP, in particular, along 
with interested white friends, intend 
to keep fighting until this goal is 
realized. 

Probably the first “high class” dra- 
matic rdle enacted by a Negro was 
that of Clarence Brooks in “Arrow- 
smith.” But for the most part, there 
have been few duplications of his ef- 
forts until of comparatively recent 
date. Then when colored and white 
stars began appearing together on 
some basis of equality, Southern 
theatre owners started a concerted 
drive against this, spurred among 
other things, by Martha Raye and 
Louis Armstrong working together. 
Because motion pictures are business 
propositions, and since Dixie contrib- 
utes greatly to the financial success or 
failure of a production, the film execu- 
tives are careful not to step upon the 
toes of the South. 

Currently such new features as 
“Crash Dive,” “The Ox Bow Inci- 
dent,” “Somewhere in Sahara,” “Casa- 
blanca,” and “Mission to Moscow” 
are indications that the old traditions 


are being abandoned. Especially note- 
worthy have been the efforts of War- 
ner Brothers to portray the nation’s 
colored citizens in a more favorable 
light. 

At the same time the Federal Gov- 
ernment is making an effort to salve 
this sore spot. The Office of Censor- 
ship and the Office of War Informa- 
tion eye each Hollywood production, 
and federal authorities have asked the 
industry to keep out any matters that 
would be offensive to any large seg- 
ment of the population. The contro- 
versial film, “Tennessee Johnson,” 
would be far more objectionable to 
Negroes than it now is had not changes 
been forced by the powers that be in 
Washington. 

Because many pictures have been 
shown that departed from the stereo- 
types, features that a few years ago 
would have been widely acclaimed are 
today received with reserve or open 
hostility in many quarters. “Cabin in 
the Sky,” studded with stellar Negro 
talent, is one and “Stormy Weather,” 
although unreleased at this time, has 
already been condemned by many per- 
sons. And yet this is a healthy sign; 
where Negroes a few years ago would 
not have protested because such pro- 
ductions were so far in advance of 
what had been brought forth in the 
past, today they are not accepted be- 
cause many Negroes know that their 
protests have brought results and will 
continue to do so. 

Still another distinct advance over 
World War I is the All-American 
News reel. For the first time patrons 
of Negro theatres from coast to coast 
are able to see in pictures what other 
members of the race are doing in 
America in sports, in war industries, 
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and at the battlefronts. Response from 
the majority of colored theatre-goers 
has been enthusiastic. 

However, there is opposition to All- 
American in some quarters. These op- 
ponents contend that owners of the 
newsreel have conspired to keep Ne- 
gro news pictures out of the general 
reels, and call it a Jim Crow opiate 
for the colored public. The facts are 
that the general reels seldom, if ever, 
show pictures of Negroes unless such 
Negroes are “funny.” This again 
shows deference to the South, for white 
audiences in that section will not coun- 
tenance news shots of Negroes unless 
they are derogatory. General reels that 
have been sent there have returned 
mutilated with Negro sequences 
clipped by individual operators, thus 
causing a financial loss to the news- 
reel company. 


NEWSPAPERS AND MAGAZINES 


In the newspaper and magazine 
field, a survey of publications in 1917 
and today presents a striking contrast. 
Some white publications called for 
fair play, but they were few in num- 
ber. Since then the plea of a square 
deal for the Negro has not only been 
taken up by Northern publications, 
but certain important Southern dailies 
and magazines have added their 
voices. 

Of great significance is the Negro 
press of today as contrasted with that 
of 25 years ago. During 1917 there 
were many papers, but there was a 
dearth of skilled writers and editors. 
Circulations, with a few notable ex- 
ceptions, were pitifully small. Conse- 
quently, voices of protest did not reach 
many ears. The Chicago Defender, 
most widely circulated journal of that 
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era, had a peak circulation of approxi- 
mately 150,000, and the Crisis maga- 
zine zoomed for awhile to near 100,000. 

Today there are well edited and 
articulate Negro papers throughout 
the nation, including two dailies in 
Atlanta, Ga., and Dayton, Ohio. Three 
newspapers have circulations of 
100,000 or more with the Pittsburgh 
Courter near the 300,000 mark, and 
the Baltimore Afro-American close to 
200,000. The Associated Negro Press, 
founded in 1919, has since that time 
furnished the race’s publications with 
news of national and international sig- 
nificance. 

The presence of hundreds of thou- 
sands of Negroes in the armed forces 
creates a situation where news of their 
activities is of prime importance. How 
are they faring? Are they being treated 
right? Are they covering themselves 
with glory on the field of battle? These 
are prime questions. And, although 
white newspaper coverage of the Ne- 
gro soldier and sailor is today much 
better than it was in 1917-18, the 
colored reader must still depend main- 
ly upon his own press for this news. 

Back in World War I no newspaper 
sent a correspondent to the front. It 
was not until September, 1918, a few 
months before the armistice, that a 
Negro newspaperman went to France. 
He was Ralph W. Tyler, former audi- 
tor in the Navy Department, who was 
sent by the War Department at the 
suggestion of Dr, Emmett J. Scott and 
assigned to Gen. John J. Pershing’s 
staff to operate out of Paris. His re- 
ports were sent back to the newspapers 
in the form of letters.1 The only other 
Negro newspaperman to go abroad as 
a press representative was Lester A. 





1 Ralph Tyler, Washington Bee, D 1918. 
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Walton, now U.S. Minister to Liberia, 
who went to France for a short time 
as secretary to Dr. R. R. Moton and 
in the interest of the New York Age. 
This meant that Negroes had little 
chance to read about their own fight- 
ing men out of the country, with a 
resultant effect on racial morale. 
Today, however, there are several 
fully accredited and qualified cor- 
respondents in the various theatres of 
war. Individual papers including the 
Pittsburgh Courier, Chicago Defender, 
Baltimore Afro-American, and Nor- 
folk Journal and Guide have sent re- 
porters to England, Australia, and 
North Africa where one of them, Ollie 
Stewart, of the Afro, was permitted 
to be in on the historic Roosevelt- 
Churchill conference at Casablanca. In 
addition, the Associated Negro Press 
has regular correspondents in Russia, 
England, Africa, and New Guinea. 
During World War I, the tendency 
to ignore the sensibilities of Negroes 
even in enlightened Northern publi- 
cations was pronounced. According to 
the Negro Year Book, 
When articles other than news items ap- 
peared about Negro soldiers in white pa- 


pers, the almost invariable rule was to put 
dialect in their mouths and caricature them? 


The Year Book then quotes an article 
by Mary Roberts Rinehart in the 
Saturday Evening Post? which said: 


A Negro officer with great dignity, his waist- 
band thrust a bit forward with his mag- 
nificent erectness, delivered himself some- 
what as follows: “We’s all gathered heah 
togethah to fight this heah wah. Now they’s 
lots of things you done at home which you 
ain’ going to do here. The first rule is: 
They ain’t goin’ to be no crap shooting.” 





2Negro Year Book, 1917-18, Vol. 1, p. 94. 
*Mary Roberts Rinehart, Saturday Evening 
Post, from Negro Year Book, 1917-18. 


This tendency to ridicule has virtually 
disappeared from the Northern metro- 
politan press. However, sports writers 
still persist in using dialect to repro- 
duce the utterances of the Heavy- 
weight Champion, Joe Louis. Even 
the most liberal dailies refused to 
spell Negro with a capital “N” back in 
1917, whereas today not only Northern 
publications but many Southern news- 
papers use this token of racial respect. 
The old practice of using “nigger” in 
place of Negro in news articles and 
editorials has virtually disappeared 
except in the most backward commun- 
ities. Some metropolitan papers, name- 
ly, PM of New York and the Phila- 
delphia Record and Philadelphia 
Daily News, have even abolished ra- 
cial designations in news stories un- 
less such designation is a pertinent 
fact. 

An idea of the change in treatment 
of questions involving the Negro in 
the daily press and in general maga- 
zines as well as the metamorphosis 
which has taken place in the thinking 
of the Negro during the period cover- 
ing the two wars may be gleaned 
through contrasting stories and edi- 
torials in both white and Negro media 
during both World Wars I and II. 

The Chicago Defender, for example, 
in June, 1917, a time when it was by 
far the most widely circulated and 
influential of any of the Negre jour- 
nals, assumed a prophetic, but com- 
pletely American, role in its editorial 
“Uncertain Supremacy.”* 

And the New York Age whose opin- 
ion was highly respected during that 
period, stressed fealty in an editorial 
in March, 1917, headed “Loyalty”:° 


4Uncertain Supremacy, Chicago Defender, Je 
17 
5 Loyalty, New York Age, Mr 1917. 
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In loyalty to this country, the Negro peo- 
ple of the United States yield to none, and 
this despite the strain put upon that loyalty 
by an administration most unfriendly to 
them. But they remember that administra- 
tions come and go but the nation endures 
forever. So despite the insults and wrong 
done to them by the advocates of so-called 
service to humanity, they remain loyal to 
the flag. And this is the correct attitude, 
because despite all the wrong and oppres- 
sion, this had been the land of opportunity 
for the Negro. It is his country and his 
a 


The New York Age pointed proudly 
to the patriotism activating the Negro 
in the following item: 


In many sections of the South the registra- 
tion of the Negroes exceeded that of the 
whites. In Mississippi, 74,579 colored regis- 
tered against 64,334 whites. In Savannah, 
Ga., 4,979 Negroes registered against 3,665 
whites. There were no slackers among the 
colored men in New Orleans and Louisi- 
anes, 2 


The Boston Post, white, in March, 
1917, championed the same idea: 


Apparently Germany thinks our colored 
citizens are still nursing resentment at the 
slavery of their ancestors. But how can she 
fail to know that the Negro is as good and 
loyal an American as exists today? There is 
no half-hearted allegiance to the flag with 
him, not the slightest suspicion that he 
would fail to do his whole duty and per- 
haps more, in time of the country’s need.’ 


The Chicago Tribune’ of May, 1918 
reported: 


Negro Soldiers Cheer Scott’s Fighting Talk. 
. . . “This is your war” cried the special 
secretary who represents Negro soldiers in 
the war department. ... 

This is no time to discuss race problems, 
our duty now is to fight and to continue the 
fight until this war is won. Then we will 
adjust the problems that remain in the life 
of the colored man. 

®New York Age. 


™ Boston Post, Mr 1917. 
8 Chicago Tribune, My 1918. 


The Defender returns to the assur- 
ance of the loyalty of the group when 
it says, writing on the theme of “Uni- 
versal Training,” it chooses the text, 
“The Test’’:® 


There isn’t anything surprising in the 
statement that we are willing and ready to 
take up arms against a foreign foe—at least 
it isn’t surprising to us. 

We repeat, we see no reason why we 
should be dragged into print at every crack 
of the whip as though there was some 
doubt as to where we stood... . It matters 
not what reasons we may harbor for with- 
holding our support, they pale into insig- 
nificance when compared with the reasons 
why we should go into this struggle—we 
have gone into all others—with our whole 
heart and soul.... 

The Southern press fears universal mili- 
tary training because it will, in their judg- 
ment, place the black man on an equal 
footing with the white man, and because 
a man with a gun is apt to receive more 
respect and fair treatment than a man with- 
out one. 


Dr. DuBois in addition to this 
famous editorial “Close Ranks,” says 
in the September Crisis: 


Certain honest thinkers among us ask if it is 
not true that while we have fought our 
country’s battles for 150 years, we have 
not gained our rights? . . . Some 10,000 
Negroes fought in the Spanish American 
war, and in the 20 years ensuing since that 
war, despite many setbacks, we have 
doubled our land holding acreage and 
quadrupled our accumulated wealth. We 
have established a strong leadership of edu- 
cation and character, we have expanded 
our business interests and we have estab- 
lished the NAACP with 40,000 members. 

God knows we have enough left to fight 
for, but any people who by loyalty and 
patriotism have gained what we have in 
four wars ought surely to have sense enough 
to give that same loyalty and patriotism a 
chance to win the fifth. 

And we ARE winning right now. Since 


this war began we have won: 


°“The Test,” Chicago Defender. 
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Recognition of our citizenship in the 
draft ; 

One thousand Negro officers; 

Special representation in the war and 
labor departments; 

Higher wages and better employment; 
Abolition of the color line in railway 


wage; 

Recognition as Red Cross nurses; 

Overthrow of segregation ordinances; 

A strong word from the President against 
lynching. 

Blessed saints! Is this nothing? Should 
it not discourage slackers and fools? Come, 
black man, fight for your rights, but for 
God’s sake, have sense enough to know 
when you are getting what you fight for.” 


In addition to white newspapers, 
many magazines carried special ar- 
ticles, among them “American Negro 
and the World War,” by R. R. Moton, 
World’s Work, May, 1918; “How the 
War Brings Unprophecied Opportu- 
nities to the Negro Race,” Current 
Opinion, December, 1916; “Negro and 
the Nation,” The Nation, July 26, 
1917; “Negro Educators and Our War 
Efforts,” Survey, May 4, 1918; “Ne- 
gro’s Brighter Outlook,” The Nation, 
December 6, 1917; “Negroes March 
with Muffled Drums,” Survey, August 
4, 1917; “Unconstitutional Segrega- 
tion,” by William H. Baldwin, Jr., 
New Republic, January 19, 1918; and 
“All That is Human Should Care for 
All That is Human,” by Wilbur P. 
Thirkfield, World Outlook, October, 
1919. 

Articles about Negroes during the 
present conflict are so numerous that 
& magazine called the Negro Digest 
is being published to give the public 
the best of these in condensed form. 

Said William A. H. Birnie,” in 





“W. E. B. DuBois, Crisis, S 1917. 
1 A. H. Birnie, “Black Brain Trust,” American 
Magazine, Ja 19438. 
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“Black Brain Trust,” American Maga- 
zine, January, 1943, 


... This black brain trust consists of about 
25 Negro leaders who have assumed com- 
mand of America’s 13,000,000 Negroes in 
their fight for equality. ... 

Some white leaders accuse them of taking 
“advantage of the war.” They boldly admit 
it, saying if it is a war for liberty they 
want theirs, They argue their fight serves the 
American cause on two fronts: It will put 
an end to the apathy of many Negroes to- 
ward a war in which they say they have no 
real stake; and it will secure America’s 
position abroad among the black, brown, 
and yellow peoples of Central and South 
America, India, Malaya, Burma and China. 


You can’t compromise with justice, one 
of them told me. “We must fight for our 
rights now. After the war, a wave of reaction 
may set in that will take us back half a 
century. Make no mistake, we Negroes 
know the United Nations must win this 
war—but they must win on a truly demo- 
cratic basis. . . .” 


Thomas Sancton,’? writing on 
“North and South,” in The American 
Scholar, Winter 1942-43, says: 


The North has deluded itself that all sins 
against the Negro, or that even most sins 
are committed below the Mason and Dixon 
line. After three years’ residence in the 
North I know this to be a gross delusion. 
... Nor is Jim Crow a strictly Southern 
proposition. . . . The North has proven 
itself capable of just as much basic cruelty 
in race relations as the South has. The 
evidence is less dramatic, and less frequent, 
because there are fewer Negroes in the 
North, because the fire flares less frequently 
and with less tinder. .. . 


An editorial entitled “White Su- 
premacy at Princeton,” Daily Prince- 
tonian, observed: 

Princeton does not admit Negro students. 


While the United States seeks to propagate 
among its thousand million colored allies 


12Thomas Sancton, ‘North and South,” The 
American Scholar, Winter 1942-43. 
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confidence in America’s promises of uni- 
versal freedom without discrimination be- 
cause of race, color, or creed, and while 
13,000,000 Negro Americans look for signs 
of their admission to a rightful place in 
American democracy, Princeton continues 
its principle of white supremacy and, in an 
institution devoted to the free pursuit of 
truth, implicitly perpetuates a racial theory 
more characteristic of our enemies than of 
an American university. .. . But if it is to 
continue its claim to devotion to demo- 
cratic conviction, then it faces the respon- 
sibility of revising its admission policy so 
that qualified men may be admitted to the 
University regardless of the accident of race 
or color.” 


Carl Sandberg, in “Dignity: White 
and Black,” Chicago Times, October 
4, 1942, said: 


The human dignity of the American Negro 
becomes easier to look at now than at any 
time since white men bought, stole, and 
kidnapped the first black folk brought from 
Africa to this country... . 

And when a man begins talking along this 
line there is a certain minority of American 
citizens, north and south . . .-who have a 
standard question to ask .. . “would you 
like to have one of your daughters marry a 
nigger?” 

This is supposed to choke off any dis- 
cussion you might want to start around the 
question of whether the Negro soldier in 
this war has as much right as the white 
soldier to any or all of the Four Freedoms.” 


Said John Temple Graves’ in the 
Virginia Quarterly Review, Autumn, 
1934: 


The simple and tragic truth of the race 
situation in the Southern states where three- 
fourths of the country’s Negroes live is that 
in a time of total war Northern agitators 
of the black man are giving new leases of 
life to Southern agitators of the white man. 
The whole story is in that. 


13‘‘White Supremacy at Princeton,” Daily 
Princetonian, 8 1942. 

14 Carl Sandberg, ‘Dignity: White and Black,” 
Chicago Times, O 1942. 

% John Temple Graves, Virginia Quarterly Re- 
view, Autumn 1934, 


Negro leaders outside the South, with 
the apparent backing of Mrs. Roosevelt and 
the possible support of the administration, 
made the war the occasion for the most jn- 
tensive campaign ever launched against any 
and every differential, minor or major, be- 
tween white and black. 

A fact as sure as science is that the white 
majorities in the South are unwavering and 
total in their determination not to have 
race segregation abolished. . . . Segregation 
in the South is not going to be eliminated, 
That is a fact to be faced, but it does not 
preclude a constant improvement in the 
Negro’s side of Jim Crow. Universal suffrage 
is not going to be granted the Negro in 
the South now, either, and that, too, is a 
fact to be faced. 


Walter White,’® in an article in 
Annals of Social Political Science, 
September, 1942, said: 


A teacher in a well known Negro college 
in the South was discussing the war with 
one of his students a few months ago. In the 
midst of their conversation, the student 
who had been calm and objective, suddenly 
exclaimed with infinite bitterness, “I hope 
Hitler wins”! 

My friend, the teacher, looked at him 
in amazement and asked the student why 
he made such a statement. 

“Because,” the student answered with 
burning intensity, “I am convinced that is 
the only thing which will teach these white 
people some sense—their knowing what it 
means to be oppressed.” 

“But don’t you realize” the teacher said, 
“that conditions would be even worse under 
Hitler?” 

“They can’t possibly be any worse than 
they are for Negroes in the South right 
now,” was the student’s answer. “The Army 
jim crows us. The Navy lets us serve only 
as messmen. The Red Cross refuses our 
blood. Employers and labor unions shut us 
out, Lynchings continue. We are disfran- 
chised, jim crowed, spat upon. What more 
could Hitler do than that?” 

I thought the outburst of the student to 
be the bitterness of a single sensitive person. 


16 Walter White, Annals of Social and Political 
Science, 8 1942, 
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But I was due for a rude awakening when 
a few months later I spoke to an audience 
of several thousand in a Midwestern city, 
most of them Negroes. I told the story of 
the Southern student as an illustration of 
the kind of dangerous, short sighted think- 
ing which Negro Americans had to guard 
zealously against. To my surprise and dis- 
may, the audience burst into such applause 
that it took me some thirty or forty seconds 
to quiet it.... 


Negroes, themselves, are quite ar- 
ticulate. They not only express them- 
selves forcefully in their own publica- 
tions but it is common to see their ar- 
ticles in leading white newspapers and 
magazines. Thus not only other Ne- 
groes but whites as well know what 
the colored American thinks. 

In his own organs, the Negro has 
been both loyal and critical. Said the 
Pittsburgh Courier in an editorial of 
January 12, 1942, entitled, “That Ne- 


gro Division” :** 


In creating a Negro division, the War De- 
partment is not establishing a new policy. 
... The administrative and tactical units 
above the company section will be com- 
manded by whites. This logically follows 
from the Army’s long peace-time policy 
severely restricting officer training for Ne- 
groes, We have few R.O.T.C, field officers. 

Of course, if the goal is segregation rather 
than democracy, the formation of the Ne- 
gro division is a step in advance; but it is 
neither the one nor the other at present 
and will not be for a long time to come. ... 

The Army has been vague, hesitant, and 
indefinite in its handling of the Negro, try- 
ing to satisfy at the same time the Negro- 
phobes and the Negroes, the reactionaries 
and the liberals. 

We think the brass hats in Washington 
should now establish a cleancut policy one 
way or the other and have the courage to 
carry it out. 


An editorial in the Philadelphia 





“That Negro Division,” Pittsburgh Courier, 
Ja 1942, 


Tribune, December 20, 1941, ob- 
serves: *® 


It is significant that Philadelphia, with its 
tremendous output of war materials, should 
have as its guardians, colored soldiers. It 
proves again that no one has to question 
the loyalty of the only soldiers on earth 
who have to fight for an opportunity to 
fight for their native land... . 


W. E. B. DuBois,’ writing on 
“Black Voices In the Peace,” Am- 
sterdam Star News, December 26, 
1942, said: 


Philip Randolph has suggested that when 
the time comes for drafting the peace treaty, 
a Negro congress should meet at the same 
time and in the same place and formulate 
demands for race equality. 

Commendable as this would be in many 
respects, it is in all probability impossible, 
as shown by our experiences after the first 
World War. A group of Negroes in Phila- 
delphia, including the present Bishop 
Wright, demanded a congress in Paris dur- 
ing the drafting of the Treaty of Versailles. 
As I was being sent to Paris on the Creel 
press boat right after the armistice, I was 
asked to take up the idea and I planned the 
first Pan-African Congress. 

What happened? Immediately both the 
English government and the United States 
government moved to stop it. Secretary of 
States Polk informed the group of Negroes 
who were preparing to attend the congress 
that the congress had been forbidden by 
the French government and he therefore 
refused to issue passports. The English gov- 
ernment said the same thing to both Ne- 
groes and whites who wanted to attend. ... 
But I had another card up my sleeve. I 
had met Blaise Diagne, deputy for Senegal 
in the French Parliament. . . . The result 
was that in the Grand Hotel, February 19, 
20, and 21, 1919, Boulevard de Capucines, we 
held the first Pan-African Congress, 


The changed attitude on the part of 
the Negro press, its tone of demand in 





18“Negro Soldiers Fight for Democracy as It 
erro Be—Not as It Is,’’ Philadelphia Tribune, 
1941, 
2Ww. E. B. DuBois, “Black Voices in the 
Peace,” Amsterdam Star News, D 1942. 
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asking that ideal democracy, for 
which the present war is being waged, 
be considered realistically and em- 
brace Negroes, has had two effects. 
First, Negroes were encouraged and 
inspired to greater insistence upon 
civil and economic rights and spurred 
to increased vigor in their fight against 
segregation in organized social activi- 
ties, especially where these were spon- 
sored by the government. Second, by 
virtue of the very clamor for greater 
participation in the various phases of 
the country’s war activity, there was 
brought home to the masses of Negroes 
the deficiencies and injustices which 
ordinarily might have passed with less 
resistance. These may not have af- 
fected the fundamental patriotism of 
the group but in wide areas they have 
perhaps helped to develop a sullen 
dissatisfaction which made it impos- 
sible to engender the blind fealty 
which characterized the Negro mass in 
past wars. 

This change caused apprehension 
even on the part of some people who 
had been liberal in their expressions 
but who felt that Negroes as reflected 
in their newspapers, particularly, were 
going too far in their demands and 
their denunciations. There was com- 
plaint that Negro newspapers were 
presenting incendiary materials and 
whetting the edges of racial prejudice 
during a conflict which has its very 
roots in racism. Particularly out- 
spoken in this respect were certain 
liberal whites of the South who had 
espoused the cause of the race on plat- 
form and in the white press. Vir- 
ginius Dabney of Richmond, John 
Temple Graves, and Mark Etheridge 
of the Louisville Courier Journal, who 
as a member of the President’s Fair 


Employment Practice Committee had 
rendered valiant service, but in an ad- 
dress at Birmingham reminded Ne- 
groes that it was “not intended ag 4 
social document” and that the South 
was determined to resist the abolition 
of segregation—were examples of cases 
of this sort. Another critic was West- 
brook Pegler, syndicated columnist, 

One of the most interesting and sig- 
nificant controversies during World 
War II occurred over the article by 
Dr. Warren Brown, “A Negro Warns 
the Negro Press,” published first by 
the Saturday Review of Literature and 
later given much wider circulation by 
the Reader’s Digest. Negro editors al- 
most en masse regarded the article as 
an attack upon their work and upon 
Negro newspapers generally. Brown 
was attacked on every hand and al- 
most completely discredited. The re- 
action may, however, have led to a 
certain degree of self examination if 
not more realistic appreciation of the 
responsibility of the editor of a paper 
serving a special or class clientele, both 
to his group and to the country dur- 
ing a time of war. Warren Brown,” 
said: 


My race in the United States can be divided 
into two groups: Negroes and sensation 
mongering Negro leaders, So much is heard 
from some of these leaders that the Negro 
himself is often ignored and more often 
misunderstood. 

The Negro that I know, North and 
South, is not what his agitator leaders say 
he is and want him to be. Despite the 
desperate times he has been through and 
the effort from certain quarters to turn his 
bad times to disruptive account, he is not 
swept off his American balance. . . . But 
the drive to embitter him, which began dur- 
ing the depression under Communist 


2 Warren Brown, “A vere Warns the Negro 
Press,” Saturday Review of Literature, Ja 1943. 
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auspices, has been aggressively promoted 
in the Negro press since America entered 
the war. 

Most Negro newspapers are what they 
condemn the most prejudiced whites for 
being. They foster segregation by being race 
conscious first and American second. They 
play up news that portrays the Negro at his 
worst; when they publish news of the white 
community it is generally an account of 
the white man at his worst. They seize upon 
every incident that can be used to breed 
ill will between the races. In season and 
out, they present a distorted and dishonest 
picture of America—and of the progress and 
opportunity of the Negro in it. Of course, 
there are some exceptions, Negro news- 
papers that are edited with noteworthy skill 
and high ethical standards. . . . 

No white community would tolerate 
newspapers so blatantly sensational and hate 
making. I do not believe the Negro com- 
munity can afford to continue to tolerate 
them. They give the lie to all that sane 
leaders of the race claim the Negro to be. 
They are a threat to what every intelligent, 
honest, Negro wants to be. 


A typical reply to Warren Brown’s 

article is that by Louis E. Martin,” 
one of the effective officers of the Na- 
tional Negro Newspaper Publishers 
Association: 
Ever since Westbrook Pegler attacked the 
Negro Press a year ago, numerous Southern 
white leaders who are alarmed about the 
Negro’s efforts to win full citizenship in a 
democracy which he is being asked to de- 
fend with his life, have taken pot shots at 
the Negro press and so-called radical Negro 
editors. .. . To this chorus of damnation 
has come at last the long awaited voice of 
an Uncle Tom courting the affections of 
his white masters. 

Warren Brown reveals first his ignorance 
and second his lack of originality, assuming 
that one could be ignorant and still be 
original. Almost every concession Negroes 
have obtained in government, industry, and 
labor in the last few years has been due 
to the tremendous pressure of Negro news- 
papers working hand in hand with legitimate 





1 Louis E. Martin, Michigan Chronicle. 
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and responsible leaders of the Negro masses. 
The executive order of the President out- 


lawing discrimination in war industries and 
the creation of the President’s Fair Employ- 


ment Practice Committee are of sufficient 
importance alone to conclusively confirm 


this fact. The abolition of segregation in 
the army officer’s training schools, the 
equalization of teacher's salaries in the 
Southland, increased representation in gov- 
ment and all other and practical and pro- 
gressive steps toward full citizenship for 
the Negro have been due to pressure from 
the Negro press and the Negro leaders 
whom Brown would label (sensation- 
mongers). 

Insecure black millions have become 
articulate through the Negro press and they 
are demanding an adjustment of their 
grievances now. The Negro leaders who 
wield influence today will wield it only so 


long as they champion the democratic 
aspirations of the masses, The Negro news- 


paper that fails to champion these aspira- 
tions will also perish. 


The reaction generally was so se- 
vere that the Council for Democracy 
inaugurated a conference in New York 
City last month to which it invited 
editors and publicists of both the white 
and Negro group, explained its posi- 
tion and set in motion a committee of 
editors from both white and colored 
publications who are to seek to remedy 
some of the defects of white news- 
papers insofar as they affect the re- 
porting of news about Negroes and 
perform a similar task for Negro pub- 
lications, 

It is significant that despite the in- 
creased interest shown in the peculiar 
problems of the Negro by press, radio 
and screen, there have been several 
convictions throughout the nation for 
sedition since Pearl Harbor, whereas 
in World War I there is no record of 
even one such conviction. Many ob- 
servers blame this on lower racial 
morale today than a quarter of a cen- 
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tury ago, but that tells only part of 
the story. 

There were isolated instances of ar- 
rests in 1917, but no information is 
readily available showing disposition 
of the cases. A New York Times dis- 
patch from Nashville appearing April 
7, 1917, said: 

A Columbia, Tenn., special dispatch says 
Andrew J. Armstrong, a prominent negro 
there, is in custody upon the charge of 
rebellion and treason. The arrest was made 
by the Columbia police and a Deputy 
United States Marshal. The negro was 
placed in jail in default of $3,500 bond. 


This morning the bond was increased to 
$20,000." 


The Times two days later carried a 
dispatch from Birmingham saying: 
Sheppard McKinney and William Ross, 
Negroes, were arrested at Ashford, Alabama 
last night on charges of treason and lodged 
in jail there. They are charged with inciting 
negroes of the Ashford region to revolt, and 
urging them to “stick to Germany.’” 


Unlike the earlier conflict, this war 
has a definite racial angle. Japan 
formerly sided with the Allies; today 
she is our enemy. The Nipponese, 
thoroughly aware of America’s color 
caste system, have used Negro dissatis- 
faction as an emotional bridgehead for 
conquest of unthinking Negro Ameri- 
cans and have painted themselves as 
the champions of the world’s non- 
white populations. These Negroes, 
members mainly of various cults, have 
been promised complete equality under 
the flag of the Rising Sun; despairing 
of ever realizing this dream under the 
Stars and Stripes, they have naively 
allowed themselves to be dupes of the 
little brown men. The very fact that 
Negroes are more articulate today and 


2 New York Times, Ap 1917. 
3% Ibid., two days later. 


their publications protest constantly 
—and at times, it seems hopelessly— 
against racial prejudice has in some in- 
stances had the perverse effect of mak- 
ing some Negroes anti-American in- 
stead of causing them to redouble 
their efforts to make this nation the 
democracy she professes to be. 

It cannot be denied that German 
propagandists made a special effort in 
1917 to cause Negro disloyalty, par- 
ticularly in the South, and yet the 
records show, according to Dr. Enm- 
mett J. Scott, then Special Assistant 
to the Secretary of War, that the War 
Department had heard of only two 
Negro conscientious objectors, and 
when these two were cross-examined 
it was revealed that they had misin- 
terpreted their motives and their ob- 
jections proceeded from a source very 
remote from their consciences, Con- 
trast that period with the present era 
when dozens of Negro conscientious 
objectors are now stationed in special 
camps throughout the nation doing 
non-combatant duty. 

The New York Times of December 
15, 1918, carried a front page story 
from Washington telling of testimony 
before a senate committee of German 
efforts to cause a race war or at least 
race riots in the Southern states. Cap- 
tain George Lester of the army intelli- 
gence service said, according to the 
Times :** 


A separate department was maintained in 
the Dr. Albert propaganda bureau for the 
handling of American race problems, the 
principal among them which was the negro 
question. The bureau obtained through 
newspaper agencies and exchanges and clip- 
ping bureaus, records of every lynching in 
the US. or every news item which showed 


* Ibid, D 1918. 
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the alleged oppression of the colored race. 
These were formed into propaganda articles, 
and were forwarded to the editors of estab- 
lished newspapers. 


Interestingly enough, it has been 
charged that Axis forces during this 
war have sought to cause racial dis- 
turbances, particularly in the South. 
When colored soldiers went abroad in 
1917, further attempts were made to 
influence desertion from the Allied 
cause. The late Dr. Robert R. Moton, 
who went to France at the invitation 
of President Wilson and Secretary 
Baker to ascertain the spirit of Negro 
soldiers there, told of leaflets the Ger- 
mans managed to get to members of 
the 92nd division near Metz. He gave 
the following as an example:*° 


To the colored soldiers of the United States 
Army. 

Hello, boys, what are you doing over 
there? Fighting the Germans? Why? Have 
they ever done you any harm? 

Do you enjoy the same rights as the white 
people do in America, the land of freedom 
and democracy, or are you not rather treat- 
ed over there as second class citizens? And 
how about the law? Are lynchings and the 
most horrible crimes connected therewith 
a lawful proceeding in a democratic coun- 
try? 

Now, all this is entirely different in Ger- 
many, where they do like colored people; 
where they treat them as gentlemen and 
not as second class citizens. They enjoy 
exactly the same privileges as white men, 
and quite a number of colored persons have 
fine positions in business in Berlin and other 
German cities. 

Why then fight the Germans? Only for 
the benefit of the Wall street robbers and 
to protect the millions they have loaned 
the English, French and Italians? 

You have never seen Germany, so you 
are fools if you allow yourselves to hate us. 
Come over and see for yourselves. To carry 





2% W. Allison Sweeney, American Negro in the 
World War, p. 235. 
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a gun in this service is not an honor but a 
sham. Throw it away and come over to the 
German lines. You will find friends who 
will help you along. 


The paradox is that neither this nor 
any other appeal 25 years ago was suc- 
cessful, whereas today those Negro 
seditionists, both convicted and unap- 
prehended, are forced into the posi- 
tion of allying themselves with the 
Nazis, whose well-known anti-Negro 
policies are completely foreign to the 
German ideology of 1917; and with 
Italy, whose rape of Ethiopia was a 
blow to black America. 

No chronicles of similar attempts 
by the Germans or Italians have been 
permitted to leak through censorship 
this time. It is probable that the “su- 
perior race” theory on which the Ger- 
mans are waging this war would pre- 
vent them from appealing to Negroes 
as they did in the last. 

Letters which sometimes seep into 
papers are written by boys serving 
abroad, however, and while they sim- 
ulate the cheerful attitude character- 
istic of the Negro soldier, still there 
are underlying inferences which show 
that even close to the battle lines the 
spectre of rare prejudice and the sting 
of separation on a basis of color stalk. 

Contrasting significantly with 1917 
when most white and colored leaders 
(influenced, perhaps, by the prevail- 
ing conservative philosophy of the 
day) conceded that separation into 
white and Negro units was by far the 
best policy. Indeed, the Pittsburgh 
Courier at the time of the death of 
Robert Vann, its editor and founder, 
was campaigning for complete all- 
Negro divisions from commanding 
general down. 

During World War I no less a figure 
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than Dr. Joel Elias Spingarn,”® Presi- 
dent of the NAACP, fought success- 
fully for the establishment of a “jim 
crow” officers’ training camp at Fort 
Des Moines which graduated 638 of 
the more than 1,200 Negro officers 
commissioned in that period. 

This attitude on the part of their 
president did not bring even a mild 
reprimand from the NAACP of 1917. 
But in 1942 when one of its faithful 
officers, Dean William Pickens, dared 
praise Fort Huachuca and the Tuske- 
gee Army Flying School in similar lan- 
guage, he was suspended from the 
staff and later the Association fired 
him completely. 

When Edgar Brown of the National 
Negro council proposed some months 
ago that the war department duplicate 
its 1917 policy by starting a separate 
officers training camp, he was all but 
verbally lynched by the NAACP, the 
Negro press, and various leaders. 

The prevailing widespread opposi- 
tion by Negroes in all walks of life 
to segregation bespeaks definite growth 
in racial consciousness, and the very 
fervor of this attitude indicates im- 
portant gains have been made. The 
Negro as a group 25 years ago fought 
for equality but would have been satis- 
fied to take it separately; today he 
fights not only for equality but wants 
integration. He has in many instances 
obtained separate but equal facilities 
but he has learned that this did not 
solve his problem. 

However, not all of the space in the 
Negro press is used to fight false dem- 
ocracy; many leaders are fighting just 
as valiantly against certain evils with- 
in the race itself. The newspapers not 


% Joel Elias Spingarn (speech), Washington 
Bee, Mr 1917. 


only are fighting for gains but to show 
the Negro how to keep those gains 
when they are made. A survey by the 
Commission on Interracial Coopera- 
tion, Inc., of Atlanta was issued in the 
form of a clip sheet:?" 


Since the first of the year, articles and edi- 
torials in the Negro press attacking the 
manners, language and dress of Negro war 
workers and other Negro laborers have 
been appearing with such increasing fre- 
quency and in such widely separated sec- 
tions of the country that one is justified 
in concluding that a campaign is under way 
to shame and frighten the majority of Ne- 
groes into better conduct... . 


And here is a significant editorial 
from the Chicago Defender of April 
18, 1942, entitled ‘““A Unified Press”: 


The struggle of the Negro masses to attain 
democratic parity with the whites on those 
basic principles that give meaning to Ameri- 
can citizenship, would be advanced to fruit- 
ful ends were the Negro press, which con- 
trols a considerable body of public opinion, 
willing to consolidate its energy, unify its 
aims and concentrate on a practical strategy 
for a sustained frontal attack on issues, in- 
stitutions and personalities which are block- 
ing the progress of the race. 

We should pool our resources and deter- 
mine within ourselves the issues to be 
pushed forward and the approach to be used 
as a practical means to a realization of our 
objectives. 

Too many, far too many, of our news- 
papers, are working at cross-purposes. There 
are so many editorial contradictions that 
it is difficult for a reader who is not a mem- 
ber of the race, to ascertain through the 
pages of the Negro press what the masses of 
our people really want. 

The question therefore arises often in the 
minds of our critics as to whether we repre- 
sent the true sentiments of the Negro 
masses when there is such wide divergence 


7 Clip sheet, “Negro Press Becomes Behavior 
Conscious,” Commission on Interracial Cooperation, 
Inc., Ap 1943. 

2A Unified Press,” Chicago Defender, ADP 
1942. 
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of opinions on basic issues. Such a condi- 
tion is injurious to the prestige of Negro 
journalism and to the cause which it seeks 
to espouse... . 

We need a program of action which all of 
us can act with unanimity and force. This 
should not be difficult of accomplishment if 
we can put aside petty intrigues and un- 
profitable competition. 


It seems reasonable to conclude that 
the far greater concern which is being 
exhibited over the Negro’s morale dur- 
ing World War II than was true in 
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World War I, the awakening, in a 
virile way, to the problems of the 
group both on the part of whites and 
Negroes, themselves, is a healthy sign. 
The Negro is a patriot. He is devoted 
to his country, the United States. He 
is for this war. His morale would be 
higher, however, and his spirit would 
be much keener for the fight with the 
Nazis, if there were not so many 
enemies to fight and such dispiriting 
influences to battle on the home front. 








Cuapter XXIII 


THE ROLE OF EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES IN MAINTAINING 
MORALE AMONG NEGROES 


Wauter G. DANiet and Marion T. WricHt 


SIGNIFICANCE OF MORALE AND THE 
DEMOCRATIC CONCEPT 


We subscribe to the definition that 
morale is concerned with the attitude 
shown by individuals in participating 
in a group endeavor. The attitude is 
judged not by how people feel but by 
what they do. Each individual must 
be possessed of a “solid set of con- 
victions and values” which make life 
for him worth living, fighting and dy- 
ing for, must have a feeling of unity 
with the group with which he lives, 
should engage in activities that lead 
to the improvement of himself and 
his group, is aware of group or com- 
mon dangers, and must experience a 
sense of advance towards positive 
group goals.* 

At a conference sponsored by Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 
Donald P. Cottrell? boldly asks “What 
does it mean to most Americans that 
we are making common cause with the 
dark races of Africa and the East?” 
He maintains that the white race, 
which in numbers is in the minority, 
“has set in motion forces which bid 
fair to eliminate its own hitherto com- 
fortable position of having a controll- 
ing voice in world affairs,” that 
“Americans are poorly prepared with 
their traditional attitudes and beliefs 
on race questions, to cope with the 
probable consequences of this fact” 
and warns “that those who conduct 


1Goodwin Watson (ed.) Civilian Morale, Sec- 
ond Yearbook of the Society for the Study of Psy- 
chological Issues. New York: Reynal & Hitchcock, 
1942, pp. 3-29, 30-47. 

2 Donald P. Cottrell, ‘“‘The Educator Studies His 
Task in the War Situation,” Teachers College Rec- 
ord, 44:234, Ja 19438, 
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education cannot allow it to counte- 
nance narrow horizons. . . . We have 
no time for trifling with academic 
questions when the foundations of our 
world are being remade before our 
very eyes.” 

In his annual review of educational 
issues, Carter V. Good® observes that 
“the principles of democracy will 
undergo a severe test in the treatment 
of ethnic and minority groups, includ- 
ing those identified with our enemies, 
those associated with our allies and the 
American Negro.” 

The Negro teachers of Virginia are 
heartened by Edwin R. Embree* when 
he says “American Negroes are our 
colonials. And there is no room in the 
world for which we are fighting for 
colonial status. We cannot save a 
world half nazi, half democrat.” 

Lawrence A. Averill® strikes a key- 
note of the deepest significance with 
respect to Negro morale when he de- 
clared, 

We must have a newborn faith in democ- 
racy, a broad intellectual appreciation of it, 
and a full and profound commitment to it. 
With such a set of convictions and values, 
based in a compelling faith in human free- 
dom, we shall achieve the first principle 


of mental health in a democracy at war 
and the very bedrock of national morale. 


THE CHALLENGE—OBSTACLES 
AND Hops 


This “impassioned emotional ac- 
ceptance” of democracy of which 


3 Carter V. Good, “Educational Issues of 1942 
and the Task Ahead,” School and Society, 57:346, 
Mr 27, 1943. ‘i 

4Edwin R. Embree, “Color and Democracy, 
Virginia Teachers Bulletin, 20:20, 8-9, Mr 1943. 

Lawrence A, Averill, “Civilian Morale and 
Montel Health,” School and Society, 57:171, F 13, 
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Averill speaks is a critical area in Ne- 
gro morale. It is one thing to have 
developed the broad intellectual ac- 
ceptance of democracy as a basis for 
full participation of Negroes in the 
war effort but quite another to have 
that acceptance in spirit which eventu- 
ates in a “full and profound comit- 
ment to it.”” Leading Negro educators 
have attempted to develop on the part 
of Negroes an appreciation of the real 
stakes which they have in an allied 
victory. In a forthright manner these 
educators have aggressively pointed 
out to white America the obstacles 
to be encountered in the psychological, 
mental or emotional conflicts engen- 
dered among Negroes by the ambiva- 
lent position in which they have been 
placed through the prejudicial atti- 
tudes and behaviors of the dominant 
group. Such conflicts constitute an in- 
hibiting factor in the development of 
a morale bulwarked by an emotional- 
ized acceptance of presenting an all- 
out effort to a war dedicated to valida- 
tion of democratic ideals. Negro lead- 
ers with the support of liberal white 
Americans are focusing the spotlight 
upon the social and psychological soils 
which nurture these conflicts in the 
hope of educating the dominant group 
to the jobs that must be successfully 
attacked before programs designed to 
develop unity of spirit and action can 
be consummated. 

In his capacity as Senior Specialist 
in the Education of Negroes in the 
US. Office of Education, Ambrose 
Caliver® released a letter to principals 
of Negro high schools, saying in part: 
Negroes have a very important stake in 
this war. It is to their personal and group 





6 Ambrose Calizer, Mipecars hed Letter to Prin- 
cipals of Negro High Schoo 
cation, N 1942, 


.S. Office of Edu- 
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interest that we win the victory as speedily 
as possible, for their only hope lies in de- 
mocracy. Our boys and girls—and adults, 
too—should be made to realize that in spite 
of the many disadvantages and discrimina- 
tions faced by them, we are better off than 
many minority groups; that progress is 
being made slowly but surely toward realiza- 
tion of the democratic principles of freedom, 
equality, and justice; and that, imperfect 
as our present situation is, we still have the 
right and opportunity to use every legiti- 
mate means to improve our condition. This 
most certainly would not be possible under 
an Axis dominated country. 


The official organ of the association 
of Negro teachers in the State of 
Georgia accepts this viewpoint in its 
editorial message’ jointly authored by 
Horace M. Bond, editor and state col- 
lege president, and C. L. Harper, high 
school principal and association presi- 
dent. Under the caption “We are 
Americans at War” these leaders be- 
gin with the patriotic declaration 
“This is our own, our native land” 
and remind the teachers of Georgia of 
the instances of devout loyalty exem- 
plified by the Negroes of the state in 
earlier years and make an impassioned 
plea that teachers so train the children 
of Georgia that the American dream 
of the future may be realized. 

Charles H. Thompson® reenforced 
these ideas in an article in the same 
publication and has said in the Jour- 
NAL OF Necro Epucation of which he 
is editor: 

For those who have thought at all about 
the issues at stake realize that the Negro’s 
future in this country is inextricably bound 
up with the future of democracy. They 
realize that despite the unenviable status 
of the Negro at the present time his posi- 


™ Horace M. Bond and C. L. Harper, ‘We Are 
Americans at War,’ The Herald (Atlanta, Ga.) 
8:3, D 1941. 

8 Charles H. Thompson, “Negro Morale and 
World War II,’’ JouRNAL OF NEGRO EDUCATION, 
11:1-3, Ja 1942, 
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tion could be worse under fascism or nazism, 
foreign or domestic. Accordingly, Negroes 
once more take up arms in defense of an 
ideal which to them seems to be their main 
hope as well as that of America itself. 

It is to be hoped that the Government 
in prosecuting the war will not make the 
position of the Negro more difficult as it 
did in the last war. No one expects the 
Government to solve the race problem 
while fighting a war. We do expect, how- 
ever, that Negro soldiers will not have to 
fight the enemy abroad and at the same 
time be plagued by a lot of racial nonsense 
at home; nor should we expect Negroes as 
a group to refrain from honest criticism of 
their treatment during the war, especially 
if such treatment violates the fundamental 
principles for which the war is being fought. 

At gatherings sponsored by different 
educational organizations many ob- 
stacles to good morale have been 
brought to light. Summarizing the 
findings of a conference section J. H. 
Reynolds® reports that “the Negroes 
pointed out that they had to fight 
for the right to fight, that they are 
discriminated against by draft boards. 

They are loyal and want to 
share the responsibilities as well as 
the rights.” Mordecai W. Johnson,?° 
President of Howard University, ad- 
dressing the annual conference of the 
American Council on Education, calls 
attention to the fact that from a quali- 
tative point of view the Negro has 
demonstrated that his mental po- 
tentialities are on a par with his fel- 
low citizens but that lack of oppor- 
tunity to train his mind and motor 
ability prevents him from contributing 
his quota to the various emergency 
needs of the nature and is a cause of 
lowering morale. 


®J. H. Reynolds, ‘Privately Controlled Colleges 
with Attendance Under 600,” Organizing Higher 
Education for National Defense, American Coun- 
cil on Education Studies, 5:51, Mr 1941. 

1% Mordecai W. Johnson, “Negro Education and 
the Present Crisis,” The Educational Record, 23: 
464-77, J] 1942. 


Doxey Wilkerson” extends the dan- 
ger a step further in vigorously de- 
claring that in view of the need of 
the nation for millions of intelligent 
men, able bodied, physically, mentally 
and emotionally stable, the need for 
millions of skilled men and women 
workers, and the need for a high state 
of morale based upon intelligent un- 
derstanding, the results of discrimina- 
tory practices in educational oppor- 
tunities and health services now looms 
as a wartime threat to the security 
of the nation as a whole. The slow- 
ness with which the government is 
making use of Negroes in the armed 
forces impedes the quick mobilization 
of an effective and adequate fighting 
force. The failure to use Negroes in 
industries creates a spurious man- 
power shortage. 


EpucaTION AND MorALe-BvuILDING 


In several of these references we 
have seen the interrelation of educa- 
tion and morale building; but they are 
not synonymous terms.’? Education is 
the process “of building up a set of 
coherent and socially adaptive atti- 
tudes and values within the person- 
ality .. .” the slow and gradual proc- 
ess of establishing latent attitudes 
which determine the ultimate social 
and psychological well-being of the in- 
dividual. Morale building cannot wait 
on such slow processes but “is con- 
cerned with evoking or promoting 
resonance in all those attitudes that 
are coherent and socially adaptive . ..,” 
is particularly “concerned with facili- 


11 From various speeches and writings, notably 
an address before the National Wartime Confer- 
ence of the Professions, the Sciences, the Arts, the 
White Collar Fields, May 8, 1943 and an article 
“Negro Education and the War,” The Negro Quar- 
terly, 1:21-32, Spring 1942. Reset 

12 Gregory Bateson and Margaret Mead, “Prin- 
ciples of Morale Building,” Journal of Educational 
Sociology, 15:213-14, D 1941. 
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tating all those changes in the group 
structure that may be necessary if the 
coherent character structure is to be 
maximally effective.” Educational 
agencies are engaged in both tasks— 
they seek to educate and they build 
morale. Where educational agencies 
have laid the basis for favorable at- 
titudes and behavior in furnishing em- 
ployment, improving social conditions, 
providing equal opportunity for de- 
veloping the maximum powers of each 
individual, they have established la- 
tent potentialities for moral building. 
Where education has failed to help 
resolve the conflicts in the areas of 
social exclusion, political disfranchise- 
ment, economic discrimination, and in- 
tolerance or prejudicial attitudes, then 
the morale builder has little upon 
which to rely. Opinion is still divided 
on the exact status of Negro morale. 
Regarding the ultimate aim of the war, 
Negro morale is favorable, for the 
broad objectives are the same. The 
war has evoked a considerable expres- 
sion of militancy against undemocratic 
practice. Educational agencies have 
made possible much of the leadership. 
Clark’s'® analysis of Negro morale 
placed frustration as the primary fac- 
tor and hope, psychological conflict, 
suspicion, apathy and indifference as 
secondary factors. The educational 
system has contributed to the un- 
desirable factors where it has con- 
tinued discrimination in school ex- 
penditures, disparities in teacher’s 
salaries, and the maintenance of a so- 
cial policy that fails to make possible 
the solution of social, economic and 
political problems of all citizens. It 
perpetuates conditions which do not 


'’ Kenneth B. Clark, Morale Among Negroes in 
Goodwin Watson, op cit., pp. 228-48, 


result in latent attitudes that are adap- 
tive to the emergency needs of crises. 


AN EpucaTIonaL Biuu or Ricuts 


The first step in the improvement of 
morale by educational agencies lies in 
the adoption of an educational bill of 
rights. In this direction, progress has 
been made. The American Teacher," 
official organ of the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers, has declared itself in 
favor of the recommendations of the 
National Resources Planning Board. 
The National Education Association 
through its Journal and its Educa- 
tional Policies Commission has taken 
high ground. However, the educational 
statesman of Jeffersonian caliber is 
Alonzo Myers, chairman of the Com- 
mission for the Defense of Democracy 
Through Education of the N.E.A., who 
outlined the new educational demands 
highlighted by the war at a confer- 
ence on post-war educational recon- 
struction at New York University. 
With firmness he declared:*® 
Equality of opportunity for education is 
the first, foremost, and the most fundamen- 
tal application of democratic ideals to the 
life of the whole generation. . . . The prin- 
ciple of equality of educational opportunity 
excludes any discrimination based on sex, 
race, social status, confession, or political 
opinion. No class or minority shall enjoy 
any special privileges or suffer under dis- 
advantages. 


To achieve this principle requires the 
development of a unified public-school 


4 The American Teacher for May 1943 is de- 
voted to the theme “Equal Access to Education” 
and reproduces in full section IX, pp. 68-74 on 
education from the National Resources Planning 
Board Development Report for 1943, with com- 
ments of educators. 

1% The Journal of the National Education As- 
sociation gives almost monthly articles or reports 
of committees, commission members. See volumes 
31 and 32, 1942-43. 

16 Alonzo Myers, “The Democratic Ideal of 
Equality of Education and Equality of Opportu- 
nity.” Journal of Educational Sociology, 1633-14, S 
1942. 
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system in order that children shall 
learn unity through association on a 
plane of equality. For Americans it 
means recognition of the inequalities 
in the provision for Negroes. 


STEPS IN A PROGRAM 


Mere words are not enough. There 
must be implementation of these ideas. 
Educational agencies must utilize so- 
cial scientists, social psychologists, 
educators, and leaders of social ac- 
tion, secure the weight of their com- 
bined influence and persuade by 
spoken word, written word and actual 
deed the determination to implement 
an educational bill of rights. We in- 
clude in educational agencies the or- 
ganized associations, schools, libraries, 
annuals, periodicals sponsored by edu- 
cational workers. The following four 
steps for a progressive program are 
suggested: 

1. Publish in their organs and re- 
leases information that is sci- 
entifically correct, that makes 
clear the position, and that pro- 
vides conerete suggestions of 
policy which they are willing to 
follow. 

2. Include as participants on their 
programs, panels, conference ses- 
sions, Negroes, other minority 
group representatives, liberal 
thinkers. Make provision for 
rather than conveniently omit or 
evade the discussion areas in- 
volving race and color conflicts. 

3. Prepare materials for use in 
schools of all levels and for 
library and other non-school 
readers. 

4. Integrate Negroes in the per- 
sonnel of membership, office- 
holders, committees, policy mak- 





ers, clerical, professional and 
executive staffs of the agencies, 
not as Negroes but as competent 
contributors whose race is not a 
barrier to employment or ap- 
pointment. 


SeLectep NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCIES 


Many organizations have attempted 
to carry out one or more steps in this 
suggested program. They have not 
been as forthright as we should like 
and have a right to expect. The poli- 
cies and procedures of several informal 
educational agencies have been more 
convincing, For example the editors of 
the magazine, the South Today, have 
constituted an effective educational 
agency for improving Negro morale 
and accomplished much good by their 
last issue which used the theme, “Buy- 
ing a New World With Old Confeder- 
ate Bills.” 

Two societies of social scientists, so- 
cial psychologists and educators inter- 
ested in research on current social 
problems of mutual interest have 
demonstrated the effective use of some 
phases of the suggested program. The 
1942 Annual Institute of the Society 
for Social Research had for its theme 
“The Impact of War on Modern So- 
ciety.” Negroes participated on the 
program by presiding over sessions, 
reading papers and discussing topics. 
Their participation was not confined 
to the special session devoted to min- 
ority groups and the war but extended 
throughout all discussions. In the sec- 
ond yearbook of the Society for the 
Psychological Study of Social Issues 
(already mentioned) the problems of 
Negroes and other minority groups are 
treated in appropriate places, there is 
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a chapter on Negro morale by the first 
Negro professor of psychology at a 
northern municipal college, and ac- 
knowledgment is made of the as- 
sistance on problems of morale by a 
young scholar who happens to be a 
Negro although his racial identity is 
not mentioned. 

The United States Office of Educa- 
tion is the Federal agency established 
to give leadership in the field of edu- 
cation. Its official publication Educa- 
tion for Victory has made no racial 
discrimination. Its Education and Na- 
tional Defense Series has included il- 
lustrations of Negro situations, as in 
pamphlet number eight which gives 
significant space to democratic organi- 
zation in Talladega College, Alabama. 
The School and College Civilian Serv- 
ice designated eighteen Negro colleges 
and universities among nearly two 
hundred war information centers in- 
augurated for the purposes of dissem- 
inating public education on war and 
post-war issues. There has been in the 
Office since 1930, a specialist in the 
education of Negroes (who has already 
been quoted in this article). The 
United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, John W. Studebaker*’ reminds 
us that the morale of our nation is the 
sum total of the morale of its 
132,000,000 individuals, that morale is 
a matter of the individual’s spirit. In 
consequence he urges all schools and 
colleges to help build individual 
morale and includes Negroes in the 
totals, He issued orders prohibiting the 
use of Federal funds for vocational 
training in defense industries guilty of 
discrimination. Its Wartime Commis- 


sion has Negro members and included 
"John W. Studebaker, ‘Morale Building in 


Our Schools,” Journal of the National Education 
Association, 31:105, Ap 1942. 


Negro participants in the National In- 
stitute on Education and the War. 

The largest general body of educa- 
tional workers in this country is the 
National Education Association. Its 
Educational Policies Commission has 
been clear in the enunciation of sound 
policy. The N.E.A. has cooperated 
with the American Teachers Associa- 
tion (the largest group of teachers in 
Negro schools) on matters affecting 
Federal legislation to promote educa- 
tional equality, race relations and 
minority representation. Many Ne- 
groes have been rather suspicious and 
skeptical of many of the N.E.A. lead- 
ers and officials whose racial toler- 
ance and fair-mindedness have been in 
question. 

The American Federation of Teach- 
ers has shown greater interest in Ne- 
groes as members. For many years 
this organization has had a Negro 
vice-president. Negroes have been ac- 
tive members of many local unions in 
segregated and non-segregated educa- 
tional systems. These unions have been 
characterized by militancy and broad- 
mindedness. They have attacked issues 
and sought remedies in conflict areas. 

The American Library Association 
will have a Negro member of its Coun- 
cil for the first time this year. It has 
promoted institutes all over the coun- 
try and the undemocratic practices 
against Negroes have been recognized 
and discussed. Although not on any 
programs, Negroes have participated 
and a well-known leader in adult edu- 
cation has been commissioned to pre- 
pare a bibliography on race and cul- 
ture. 

The American Council on Educa- 
tion has included Negroes on commit- 
tees and commissions in a limited way. 
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It sponsored the American Youth 
Commission which made special 
studies of Negro youth"® just prior to 
the current war. From these studies 
useful recommendations were derived. 
Perhaps the Council could help im- 
plement some of these suggestions that 
would help morale, such as calling 
specialized institutes, devising new 
patterns of race relations, sponsoring 
a new youth guidance center, assisting 
in inaugurating courses in professional 
schools for teachers and social workers 
and giving some of the stimulation and 
encouragement which many of the 
agencies need. 

Among some of the groups which 
have been interested in curriculum and 
teaching materials, units and bibliog- 
raphies have been the Progressive 
Education Association, the Society for 
Curriculum Study, the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English, the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School 
Principals, the National Council for 
the Social Studies, the Department of 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruc- 
tion of the N.E.A., the American Edu- 
cational Research Association. Note- 
worthy is the liberal attitude of the 
editors of the Journal of Educational 
Sociology under the auspices of the 
Payne Education Foundation and 
School and Society, published by the 
Society for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation, 

We shall expect such agencies as 
the National Educational Association, 
the American Federation of Teach- 
ers, the American Council on Educa- 
tion, the Society for the Advancement 
of Education, the American Library 
Association, and the United States Of- 


18 See the summary volume—Robert L. Suther- 
land, Color, Class and Personality. Washington, 
D.C.: American Council on Education, 135p. and 
“Planning for Negro Youth.” Journal of | ono 
tional Sociology, 15:564-5, My 1942. 
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fice of Education to integrate Negroes 
into their clerical, professional, policy- 
making and executive staffs more com- 
pletely so as to get the greatest pos- 
sible use of Negro interest and ability 
in dealing with all educational matters, 


INTELLECTUAL DILETTANTISM AND 
EMOTIONAL ACCEPTANCE OF 
DereMocrRACY 


Teaching and writing about toler- 
ance is of little value unless there are 
revised individual behavior and group 
accommodation. One of the schools 
often mentioned for its teaching of 
racial tolerance is the Evander Childs 
High School in New York City. From 
an account we take this significant ex- 
cerpt:'° 


The student who participates in the extra- 
curricular life of the school learns the demo- 
cratic way by practicing the democratic 
way, in harmony with the psychological 
principle that we “learn by doing.” We no 
longer accept the classic notion that merely 
to know the good means to do the good. 
We must train more than intellectual dilet- 
tanti who have ideas but who have neither 
the courage nor the will to get into the 
game. We oppose, therefore, attempts to 
promote democratic attitudes by a con- 
scious process, for that surely defeats its 
very purpose. We have been highly success- 
ful, however, by our process of unconscious 
association. To have Negroes, for instance, 
eat in our lunchrooms, sit in our classes, 
play on our teams, without making any fuss 
about it, does far more than making chil- 
dren conscious of a “Negro problem.” 


Among the educators there are too 
many intellectual dilettanti who have 
failed to emotionalize their conduct 
into action. The New York Teacher 
News” reports the courage of the 
counselor who persuaded employers to 
hire Negroes as the result of im- 


19 Hyman Alpern, ‘Training for the World We 
Want to Live In,” School and Society, 55:92, Ja 
1942. 

2% Letter Shows How to Fight Discrimination. 
New York Teacher News, 234 (no. 4), Ap 1943. 
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plementing a self-chosen slogan “A 
job for every colored student who 
wants one,” had convinced employers 
to hire them, and had received reports 
of satisfaction of these employers who 
had seen the efficiency of these ad- 
justed minority people. This courage- 
ous counselor feels, 

However, unless placement counselors and 
principals are selected on the basis of their 
liberalism and take it upon themselves to 
oppose discrimination, I wonder what can 
be done about it. I understand that the 
question has been discussed at principals’ 
meeting, but assume that very few felt 
strongly enough to fight about it. 

In introducing the letter from which 
we have just quoted, the editor com- 
ments that the responsibility for 
handling such a matter rests with the 
system and the administrative division 
of which this high school is a part. 
All schools, segregated and unsegre- 
gated, have been urged to contribute 
their part in the war effort as a part 
of the home front. They have re- 
sponded with enthusiasm and success. 
Their success in helping to maintain 
Negro morale will be determined by 
the degree of emotional acceptance 
of the ideals of democratic oppor- 
tunity for all by the teachers and ad- 
ministrators in the school systems of 
which they are a part. 

The way in which a _ particular 
group of teachers handles racial dis- 
crimination attempted against its 
members gives a more effective basis 
for determining its réle in influencing 
morale than an examination of its 
publications about teaching racial 
tolerance. The National Council of 
Teachers of English”? met in Atlanta, 
Georgia, November 1941, at which time 


27N, P. Tillman, “The National Council of 
Teachers of English and Racial Discrimination,” 
The Quarterly Review of Higher Education Among 
Negroes, 10:218-22, O 1942. 
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Negroes were assigned segregated 
places and excluded from meal ses- 
sions. When a Negro professor, holder 
of the Ph.D., who had been invited 
to participate on a panel luncheon 
meeting of the Intercultural Commit- 
tee learned of conditions he refused to 
come to Atlanta. The incident led the 
executive committee to vote to accept 
invitations in cities only when all 
members may participate on equal 
terms. The American Library Associa- 
tion had a similar situation previously 
and has set up similar policies, The 
National Education Association has 
been faced with a similar problem; but 
its policy is not well-defined. 

These situations call attention to 
the participation of Negroes in pro- 
fessional educational organizations. In 
most of the professional areas, Ne- 
groes have formed their own organiza- 
tions such as the American Teachers 
Association, the Association of Teach- 
ers of Language in Negro Colleges, 
etc. Although they sometimes have 
non-colored members who teach in 
separate schools for Negro children, 
these groups are really segregated 
agencies. They have served to develop 
professional consciousness in teachers 
and administrators, to promote co- 
operation between the similar Negro 
and white groups and help raise the 
general educational level of the race 
and nation. The nature of their jus- 
tification for formation and continu- 
ance has changed. In many instances 
they have been forced to form their 
own organization because of complete 
exclusion or prejudicial intolerance. 
They may find the resonance for their 
own morale from their separate or- 
ganization to fight for democratic par- 
ticipation in the unsegregated group 
of professional and heading colleagues, 
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INTERRACIAL AND INTERCULTURAL 
EDUCATION 


An interesting development along 
the line of Negro welfare and inter- 
racial cooperation has been the history 
of such activities at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. For many years 
there was a Negro Education Club 
which was misinterpreted as a segre- 
gated effort; but this organization has 
done much to stimulate the participa- 
tion of Negroes in all extracurricular 
activities, trained them for leadership 
which other clubs are now utilizing. 
The influence of this organized effort 
has made possible the breaking of 
barriers, so that Negroes live in 
dormitories without segregation, hold 
offices in various clubs, and the Negro 
Education Club has been replaced by 
the Intercultural Club with a wider 
representation of ethnic and cultural 
groups in its officers and members. 

There is a growing recognition that 
the development of group morale may 
be facilitated by intercultural educa- 
tion if the program includes provision 
for resolving the conflicts in the so- 
cial, economic, political and religious 
areas. The leading agency in this field 
is the Service Bureau for Intercultural 
Education, whose officials have sensed 
the problem rather well and have been 
quite fair to the Negro. Its organ re- 
ported following a field trip of the 
executive director during the first year 
of American participation in the war 
that: “Certain culture groups, the Ne- 
groes in particular, are becoming irri- 
tated by the persistent practice of 
wholesale discrimination which is 
directed against them, and show signs 
of determined militarism” and head- 
lines this report with “Nation-wide 
Need for Intercultural Education Re- 
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vealed by Dr. Cole’s Field Trip.” 
There has just appeared the first of a 
series** of teachers’ manuals and re- 
source units concerned with the prob- 
lems of race and culture in American 
education. Judging from the authors 
and titles listed we may expect some 
concrete help from this educational 
literature. The Bureau has attempted 
to carry out some part of all steps of 
our proposed program including the 
integration of Negroes on the board of 
directors, the committee of educational 
consultants, and the authors of publi- 
cations. It is necessary to insert a note 
of caution in subscribing to an inter- 
cultural program. Global warfare has 
tended to stress international pro- 
grams; yet our very attempt to think 
in intergroup and world terms often 
results in maintaining balances of 
power, rather than balances of right. 
Too often Negroes have found their 
own interests covered up in general 
statements about the rights and 
privileges of all people, so that inter- 
cultural and international approaches 
never “get around” to resolving the 
specific conflicts which concern them. 


CoMPARNG WorLpD Wars I anp II 


We have suggested a program for 
educational agencies and _ indicated 
what many organizations and publi- 
cations are doing. Was there concern 
during World War I? Robert L. Suth- 
erland,* who directed the special 
studies on Negro youth personality, 
reveals the chief differences in Negro 


2 Intercultural Education News, 3:6 (of no. 3), 
Ap 1942. 

23 William E. Vickery and Stewart G. Cole, 
Intercultural Education in American Schools. New 
York: Harper, 214 p., 1943. 

* Robert L. Sutherland, “Planning for Negro 
Youth,” Journal of Educational Sociology, 15:564-5, 
My 1942, 














morale of World Wars I and II as re- 
lated to education: 

In World War I there were few Negro 
leaders who challenged discrimination in 
the military service and in defense indus- 
tries. Furthermore, the educational level of 
Negro youth was generally so low that there 
was little awareness of these problems, In 
this war, however, many Negro youth are 
sufficiently well educated to be aware of 
these problems, and there are more out- 
spoken Negro leaders who are voicing pro- 
test. 


In World War I, there were few, if 
any, journais of Negro educational 
agencies or institutions to serve as 
media of Negro thought or opinion. 
Today, many such journals convey to 
the public critical and constructive 
analyses of problems confronting Ne- 
gro education and Negro life in 
America as affected by such problems. 
We have already mentioned the in- 
creased recognition and understand- 
ing of leading publications. 

For the most part, in the earlier war 
the problems of Negro morale just did 
not exist. One of the burning issues of 
that day in connection with morale 
was the matter of Americanizing for- 
eigners. Much space was given to this 
phase of civilian activity by the Na- 
tional School Service, a publication by 
the Committee on Public Information, 
organized late in 1918 for the pur- 
pose of stimulating civilian morale. 
But at no time did this organ heed the 
advice of Cora Wilson Stewart.” 
We are attempting to Americanize foreign- 
ers, an excellent thing to do, but let us not 
forget to Americanize the people of the 
Abraham Lincoln and Booker T. Washing- 
ton type. 


Too many Americans at that time 





* Cora Wilson Stewart “War-Modified Curricu- 
lum and Illiteracy,” Addresses and Proceedings, 
National Educati , 56:118, 1918. 
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were lulled into complacency by atti- 
tudes similar to that expressed by 
James A. B. Scherer?* speaking before 
a session of the annual meeting of the 
N.E.A. Mr. Scherer reported that he 
was glad to have been sent to Dixie 
because he was born in the South and 
wanted to see for himself just how far 
the German Emperor’s nefarious pro- 
gram had succeeded in stirring up the 
black man against the white. He said 
that “Major Moton has said that dur- 
ing the brief period of this war and 
by reason of this present war more had 
been accomplished in the improvement 
of relations between the blacks and 
the whites in the South than during 
his entire lifetime.” 

Sara H. Fahey,”’ however, was an- 
other of those pioneers who sensed 
some of the dangers to national unity 
in America in time of emergency. 
Young folks, she said “should be led 
to see that no democracy is safe where 
there are castes of race—where any 
race is set apart as perpetually in- 
ferior; where a race may be permitted 
to become lower, but not higher. No 
democracy is safe if any part of its 
people is so moved by the surging of 
passion that any orgy of butchery and 
incendiarism is substituted at will for 
the orderly processes of laws and jus- 
tice.” Pupils must be trained to open- 
mindedness. Generally speaking, omis- 
sion was the chief characteristic of the 
concern with the Negro of educational 
agencies. Schools played their part 
when permitted or followed the beaten 
path. Today there are signs of in- 
tegration of Negroes in plans for war 
and peace. 

Pe won 4 3 Scherer, ‘The Nation at War,” 

Sara H. Fahey, “How the American School 


Can Foster the American Ideal of Patriotism,” 
Ibid., 55:54-55, 1917. 
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EDUCATIONAL, BIRACIALISM AND 
UNITY 


The education of most Negroes in 
the United States is obtained in sep- 
arate schools established especially 
for them. Can educational agencies 
build Negro morale within the frame- 
work of biracialism? We do not see 
any evidence of a fundamental or per- 
manent change in the pattern of segre- 
gation, although we have seen some 
variations from the characteristic pat- 
tern; yet improvement in Negro mo- 
rale and the success of an intercultural 
educational program depend upon sig- 
nificant changes in the Negro-white 
relationship.2* The most liberal white 
Southerners maintain that segregation 
will continue to characterize the social 
structure in which Negroes will live. 
How they live influences Negroes more 
than what they are taught in school. 
Existing conditions will prevent the 
attainment by Negroes of the measure 
of democracy which they need to reach 
the highest level of morale requisite to 
intergroup strength and national 
unity. Segregation means separate de- 
velopment and separate development 
means the maintenance of the superi- 
ority-inferiority concepts, disparity 
in appropriations for schools, an in- 
creased cost for maintaining a dual 
system, the slowing of the social proc- 
esses of acculturation and the delay- 
ing of the solution of conflicts. Under 
present conditions Federal action has 
accomplished encouraging results. The 
U.S. Office of Education and the US. 
Employment Service have lessened 


%The question of biracialism and the role of 
the federal government is outlined in chapter IX 
in Carey McWilliams, Brothers Under the Skin, 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co., pp. 295-325, 1943, 
and Negro-white relationship as an intercultural 
problem is treated by William Vickery and Stewart 
Cole, op. cit. 
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discrimination in the war industries 
training program, where Federal funds 
are involved. The creation of the 
President’s Committee on Fair Em- 
ployment Practice has had, on the 
whole, a salutary effect upon the oc- 
cupational opportunities of Negroes. 
The majority opinion today looks to 
the Federal Government for the 
financial support and administrative 
organization to make possible the nec- 
essary advances in education and 
morale. Reconstruction following the 
Civil War established a special agency 
for dealing with the freedmen; and 
Negroes today benefit greatly from 
many educational and social agencies 
which had their beginning under its 
auspices. A segregated school system 
has grown from these early beginnings 
and its survival has been a bulwark 
of strength for the democratic ideas 
of the large majority of educated Ne- 
groes. The leadership came from the 
Federal Government and Christian 
missionaries. We look to post-war plan- 
ners in our nation to cooperate for 
world reconstruction. 

As we have been writing this article, 
a conference on post-war food prob- 
lems has gotten underway and a 
liaison committee on international 
education has met. Winston Churchill 
has arrived in this country to help 
map world military strategy, the 
American forces are dislodging the 
Japanese from the Aleutian Islands 
and Allied forces are threatening 
Sicily. Eighty years after the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation, Negroes are in 
all parts of the world fighting for a 
world ideal and are keenly aware of 
the meaning of events at home and 
abroad. More and more they are link- 
ing their cause with the cause of all 
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colored peoples throughout the world. 
They follow with great eagerness the 
words and deeds of such liberals as 
Wendell Willkie and reflect upon ob- 
servations about the physical close- 
ness of men today, the common prob- 
lems and clamor of colored peoples, 
and the influence of education in im- 
proving the condition of the under- 
privileged. Their leaders follow avidly 
the implications of post-war planning, 
such as the reports of National Re- 
sources Planning Board and the pro- 
posals for establishing an international 
educational agency. If measures are to 
be instituted for the security, work 
and relief of all people, for the welfare 
and rehabilitation of children and 
youth throughout the world, for spon- 
soring textbooks, subject matter and 
instructional materials of world-wide 
validity, and for promoting the ideal 
and practice of equal educational op- 
portunity for all, Negroes wish to re- 
ceive their share and to see all min- 
ority peoples receive the benefits for 
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which they fight. They wish to receive 
with all others the fruits of democratic 
warfare as they fall now as well as 
their share in the harvest of social and 
educational reconstruction which is to 
follow. 
CONCLUSION 

Educational agencies have con- 
tributed to the development of Negro 
morale and can raise its level. Further 
improvement requires that obstacles 
to full minority participation in the 
war effort be overcome. Social action 
and leadership on the part of the Fed- 
eral Government, aggressive programs 
of segregated and non-segregated edu- 
cational agencies, the hastening of the 
acculturation processes in majority- 
minority group relationships are es- 
sential. Circumstances have given to 
the United States the greatest oppor- 
tunity to proclaim, promote and prac- 
tice the principle of equal opportunity 
for all regardless of race, color or creed 
and to develop the highest democratic 
morale for war and peace. 











CuapTrer XXIV 


THE ROLE OF THE CHURCH IN MAINTAINING THE MORALE OF 
THE NEGRO IN WORLD WARS I AND II 


Epaar Love 


THE CuurRcH AND Necro MoRALE IN 
Worutp War I 


When the young Serbian student 
fired the shot that killed Arch-Duke 
Ferdinand of Austria, it was really a 
“shot heard around the world,” whose 
repercussions shocked the world out 
of its complacency and whose re- 
verberations struck upon the ear- 
drums of all men everywhere. After 
nearly four years of standing on the 
side lines, America entered the conflict 
with an enthusiasm perhaps unparal- 
leled in the life of the nation in any war 
period. The war message to Congress, 
by President Wilson, carried such an 
idealism as to evoke the enthusiastic 
response of all American citizens, 
especially the Negro, His pronounce- 
ment that we are “fighting a war to 
end all wars and to extend self-de- 
termination to minority groups and to 
make a world safe for democracy” 
gave the Negro the hope that he, too, 
would be the recipient of democratic 
procedures here in his own nation. 

Immediately the Church gave itself 
wholeheartedly in the support of the 
war effort. The Church is always 
needed in the time of a crisis. It gives 
the vision that inspires and sustains, 
filling men’s hearts with confidence in 
the reality of spiritual things. 

The Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America, representing some 
thirty Protestant denominations, sent 
out a pronouncement to all of its con- 
stituent bodies calling attention to 
their Christian duty in conserving the 
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social, moral and spiritual forces of 
the nation. 


In this time of crisis our country is called 
upon to conserve all of its resources and 
energies in order that it may devote them to 
the highest interests of all humanity ... 
under the stimulus of a patriotism that is 
more than national, multitudes of people 
are finding in the ordinary processes of life 
those spiritual values which it has long been 
the peculiar province and duty of the 
Christian Church to unfold. . . . It is with 
a renewed sense of the religious meaning 
of all the activities and relationships of life 
with a deepened conviction that the entire 
life of humanity in its every aspect must 
be organized around the principles of Jesus, 
that the Federal Council now calls the 
churches to consider their practical duties 
in this emergency. This nation has entered 
the World War declaring itself bound to 
prosecute high aims. Yet it is the tendency 
of war to lower the spiritual resources of a 
nation. It lessens goodwill which is the heart 
of Christianity. It limits democracy, which 
the Federal Council has declared to be the 
expression of Christianity. It, therefore, 
creates a compelling duty for followers of 
Jesus to promote good-will and to increase 
the spirit and practice of democracy. They 
must “be doers of the Word and not hearers 
only”. ... The Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America has declared that the 
“Christian ideal of the state cannot be 
realized until the principles of democracy 
are applied in industry. Therefore, must the 
Church support all measures that really 
make for industrial democracy.” 

Those who take this attitude realize that 
if we are to advance democracy throughout 
the earth we must first practice it here. 
Only a free people can help set others free. 

Meanwhile, the Christian Church must 
continuously create in the people the deter- 
mination that this War shall end in nothing 
less than a constructive peace that may be 











the beginning of a world democracy. 

... We bow ourselves before the Father 
who “hath made of one blood all nations 
of men”. We seek to know what His justice, 
His righteousness and His love may mean 
in human relations. We look with un- 
quenchable hope upon the vision of that 
social order foretold by the Hebrew prophets 
and called by Jesus “The Kingdom of 


God.” 


Whereas this was a very strong 
statement of policy on the part of the 
Federal Council there was no serious 
follow-up, nor any agency to imple- 
ment among the churches—white and 
colored—this attempt to bring the 
churches to a full understanding of 
their duties and responsibilities in 
making the Christian ideal operative in 
the life of the Church and the Nation. 
Nowhere during these days of the first 
World War does there seem to have 
been any unifying or serious approach 
to the whole question of Negro morale 
either among soldiers or civilians and 
yet, here and there, some churches did 
speak out against the more serious 
abuses which existed in the Army and 
industry involving the Negro. 

The Methodist Federation for So- 
cial Service was one such which soundly 
condemned discrimination in the em- 
ployment of Negroes in industry and 
insisted upon the upgrading of those 
who were employed. Also, the Social 
Educational Department of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A. attacked these evils 
which were weakening the morale of 
the Negro and their support of the war 
effort. At its September meeting in 
1917 in Washington, the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches appointed a Commit- 
tee on Negro Churches in response to 


an appeal by Dr. John R. Hawkins 





1 Christian Century, O 4, 1917, pp. 9ff. 
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which was to work for the welfare of 
the Negro troops and seek peaceful 
adjustment between the races in this 
country. The work of this committee 
was highly spoken of by the Govern- 
ment and the press—both Negro and 
white. 


The personnel of this Committee is signifi- 
cant: Bishop Wilbur P. Thirkield, Chair- 
man; Dr. James H. Dillard; Dr. George 
Foster Peabody; Reverend Henry A. At- 
kinson; Reverend M. Ashby Jones of At- 
lanta; Dr. W. H. Jernagin of Washington; 
Dr. R. E. Jones, now Bishop in the Metho- 
dist Church; Dr. Robert R. Moton; Dr. 
Emmett J. Scott, with Dr. Thomas Jessie 
Jones as Secretary.’ 


This Committee secured the services 
of Charles H. Williams of Hampton 
Institute to serve as Field Secretary 
and study at first hand conditions sur- 
rounding Negro troops both in canton- 
ments and adjacent communities. The 
investigations of Mr, Williams showed 
great need for cooperation on the part 
of the local churches with troops in 
adjacent or nearby camps and with a 
large number of Negroes employed in 
industries in their community. As a 
result of these investigations Dr. G. 
Lake Imes was secured as Field Sec- 
retary with special responsibility for 
coordinating the work in these com- 
munities. As a result of his planning 
many colored churches located near 
camps and in industrial communities 
sent committees into plants inviting 
workers to worship services and so- 
ciables and also provided recreation 
and entertainment for soldiers on fur- 
lough or leave. 

Racial tensions were severe as a re- 
sult of Negro migration North and 

?The Churches Allied for Common Tasks—in 


the Quadrennial Report of Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America 1916-1920, p, 141. 
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West and also because of awakening 
sensitiveness to discriminations on the 
part of the Negro. Disorders had bro- 


ken out in several cities, The report of 
the Committee on Negro Churches of 


the Federal Council is pertinent at 
this point. 


The recent race conflicts in some of our 
cities challenge the attention of the churches 
of Jesus Christ to their responsibility re- 
specting an amicable and fair adjustment of 
race relations in America, 

In the fellowship of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America are 
included 3,989,952 members of Negro 
churches. In speaking, therefore, at this time 
for humanity and justice, we voice the mind 
and conscience of both races. The present 
situation is a challenge to the churches 
charged with the promotion of the brother- 
hood of man, which look upon all men as 
entitled to a footing of equality of oppor- 
tunity. This calls for preaching the duty of 
economic and community justice for the 
Negro, thus securing peace and good-will 
between the races. Beyond all else the pres- 
ent situation calls for confession.on the part 
of Christian men and women of failure to 
live up to the standard of universal brother- 
hood as taught by Jesus Christ. 

In the adjustment of race relations our 
country has in this crisis not only its own 
conscience to satisfy, but also to justify 
itself as a nation before the enlightened 
opinion of mankind. As a foremost expon- 
ent of the ideals of democratic government, 
the United States has been lifted to the 
full view of the world. Our present settle- 
ment, therefore, of race relations will in- 
fluence in a very large measure the settle- 
ment of race relations in other parts of 
the world. 

We must face frankly the fact that a 
most dangerous inter-racial situation now 
threatens our country. The problems grow- 
ing out of the presence of two races in 
America are clearly seen to be nationwide 
and the adjustments must necessarily be 
made on the basis of national responsi- 
bility. The migration of thousands of Ne- 
groes to the North emphasizes this fact. The 


outbreaks in several cities and the persis- 


tence of the anarchy and treason of lynch- 
law imperil our democracy. 

The actual practice of the principles of 
the brotherhood of Christ can prevent such 
conflicts and nothing else will. The Church 
must offer the ideals, the program and the 
leadership in this crisis. The Church must 
meet its obligation, or leadership will pass 
not only to secular agencies, economic or 
socialistic, but to forces that are destructive 
of civilization. 

We must confess that the Church and its 
ministry as related to the welfare of the 
Negro has been too little inspired by the 
fundamental principles and ideals of Jesus 
Christ. Communities that have expressed 
horror over atrocities abroad, have been al- 
most unmoved and silent when men were 
beaten, hanged and also burned by the 
mob. 

The Negro has ever shown profound faith 
in God and has always looked to the Church 
for leadership, for counsel and for guidance. 
The Church, which for fifty years has a 
record of almost unmatched service in the 
education and betterment of the race, will 
now be recreant to her trust and lose her 
birthright of service if she does not meet 
this confidence with a full sense of respon- 
sibility and a full measure of service for 
justice, peace and goodwill. To this end 
we therefore urge upon the Church, her 
ministry and membership, this constructive 
program : 


A Constructive Program for Just 
Inter-Racial Relations 


1. The government, local, state and na- 
tional, should impartially guarantee to all 
classes security of life and of property. 
Mob violence is becoming a crowd habit. 
When life and property are ruthlessly taken, 
when men and women are lynched with no 
protection from officers or courts, law and 
order are trampled under foot. We call 
upon the pulpit, the press and all good 
people to create a public sentiment that will 
support necessary legislation for the enforce- 
ment of existing laws, that life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness may be equally as- 
sured to all classes. 

2. The Negro should have economic jus- 
tice, equal opportunity to get and hold 
work on the same terms as other men, with 
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equal pay for equal work, and with fair 
working and living conditions. The entrance 
of large numbers of Negroes into the vari- 
ous industries emphasizes the necessity of 
an immediate amicable adjustment of rela- 
tions with white employers and fellow- 
workers. 

3. We call upon men and women every- 
where to protect the sanctity of home and 
womanhood. We record with satisfaction 
the growing enlistment of Negro leaders in 
a program of education and Christianization 
such as tends to prevent crimes that pro- 
voke mob violence. The home of the Negro 
should receive the same measure of respect 
and protection as that of other Americans, 
and the sanctity of his home relations 
should be safeguarded in every possible 
way. Swift and impartial action of the law 
should strike the violator of the sanctity 
of any home—white or black. 

4, We recognize as fundamental to the 
welfare and efficiency of society that ade- 
quate recreational provisions be made avail- 
able for Negro citizens. 

5. We strongly endorse the plea of the 
Negro for equal traveling accommodations 
for equal charges. 

6. Adequate educational facilities for Ne- 
gro children and youth should be provided 
not only as a national obligation, but also 
as a necessity for national welfare. We em- 
phasize the urgency of giving to the Negro 
his full share of local and national funds. 

7. Qualifications for franchise should be 
administered irrespective of race, creed or 
color. 

8. Closer cooperation between the races 
should be promoted by organizing local com- 
mittees of white and colored people in 
towns and communities for the considera- 
tion of inter-racial welfare. All possible 
agencies should be enlisted in fostering a 
spirit of justice and of good-will in the re- 
lations of one race to the other. We recom- 
mend that the Governor of each State ap- 
point a standing committee for the careful 
study of the causes underlying race friction 
with a view to their removal and that Con- 
gress be requested through a non-partisan 
committee to investigate the disturbed and 
threatening inter-racial situation throughout 
the Nation. 

Racial understanding and cooperation 


furnish the only sure basis of race adjust- 
ment in a democracy. The root of the mat- 
ter is the failure to recognize the Negro as 
a man. The basis of distress on both sides is 
fear and fear hath torment. Respect for Ne- 
gro manhood and womanhood is the only 
basis for amicable race adjustment, for race 
integrity and for permanent racial peace. If 
we talk democracy, let us act democracy. If 
we propose a democratic program for the 
protection and self-determination of the 
weak and oppressed people of Europe as a 
means of permanent peace and good-will 
abroad, let us apply the same program at 
home? 


Following the call through the Fed- 
eral Council to the ministry and to 
the Church as the central and domi- 
nant influence that may shape the 
thought of the nation and bring about 
a peaceful adjustment of relations be- 
tween the races, the Board of Bishops 
of the Methodist Church South sent 
out a very significant statement to 
their ministers urging them through 
the pulpit, press and personal influ- 
ence to use their offices in the interest 
of helpful and friendly cooperation 
between the races. 

In their plea for cooperation their 
deliverance affirms “the white people 
of America must actively, with gen- 
uine unselfish friendliness, continue to 
help the Negro industrially, intellec- 
tually and morally, not only for the 
sake of the Negroes, but for the good 
of the whole nation of which they are 
a constituent part. The white people 
cannot render this help if they hold 
themselves aloof from the Negroes. 
The religion of Jesus is the only hope, 
and it can settle this as well as every 
other question.’”* 

How effective these idealistic pro- 
nouncements were in influencing the 


3 Ibid., pp. 143-45. 
4 Ibid., pp. 145-46. 
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attitude and thinking of white people 
toward Negroes we have no accurate 
way of determining. However, it is 
safe to presume that some ministers 
in some of the churches, both North 
and South, spoke out in defense of 
the Negro and against abusives to 
which he was subjected. 

There is little record as to the ac- 
tivities of Negro Churches as such 
during this period, But being a part 
of the period I have first hand know]l- 
edge of some of their activities. 

Negro ministers gave freely of their 
time in visiting troops in the camps 
and preaching at worship services and 
lecturing at other times calling atten- 
tion to the splendid record of Negro 
soldiers in all national wars and call- 
ing upon the troops assembled to con- 
duct themselves in such a way as to 
bring no reproach upon the race or 
blot upon the splendid record of serv- 
ice to the nations. 

Also, many of these Negro preach- 
ers went into the factory and mills at 
the noon hour and delivered three to 
five minute talks designed to boost the 
morale of the workers. 


THE CHURCH AND THE MORALE OF THE 
Necro in Woritp War II 


The entrance of America in the War 
immediately accentuated her lack of 
democracy at home and exposed the 
glaring disparity between her preach- 
ments and practice of democratic prin- 
ciples. Negroes suddenly found them- 
selves called upon to fight a war to 
attain for “others” what they, them- 
selves, were denied. They found them- 
selves in the anomalous position of be- 
ing discriminated against in industry 
and in all branches of the Armed serv- 
ice and yet called upon to give all out 


support to the war effort. They found 
themselves “fighting for the right to 
fight” the common enemy and con- 
tinually pleading for the privilege of 
using their skills and abilities in in- 
dustry and other essential occupa- 
tions. 

No war ever found the morale of the 
Negroes lower. The trend of circum- 
stances leading up to it and the pro- 
nouncement of Winston Churchill 
after his first historic meeting with 
President Roosevelt in mid-Atlantic 
led them to believe and some to ac- 
tually declare that it was a “white 
man’s war.” 

The Government realized that it 
needed the enthusiastic support of all 
its citizens and set up various agencies 
to correct abuses of and discrimina- 
tion among its minority groups. 

But the Church needed no urging 
by the Government to set about its 
obvious task of bolstering and main- 
taining at a high level the morale of 
all groups, especially the Negro group. 
To this end the Executive Committee 
of the Fraternal Council of Negro 
Churches of America, representing 
nearly 5,000,000 Negro members, met 
in Washington, D.C., February 17, 
1942—two months and ten days after 
Pearl Harbor—to state to the Presi- 
dent and the Nation the position of 
the Negro churches and their leaders 
on the War and the present world 
crisis. 

While we have been and [still] are opposed 
to War and the application of Force for the 
solution of our problems, war has been 
forced upon us. Nevertheless, we oppose the 
Fascism, the Tyranny, the Imperialism and 
the exploitation of the masses of the nations, 
which evils, we know are at the basis of this 


war. We also know that our country, our 
people and our civilization cannot survive 











unless the enemies of democracy are de- 
feated. . . . We pledge every spiritual and 
material resource at our command in sup- 
port of our country in the ideals of freedom 
and democracy. In the light of the existing 
war conditions, the first great necessity is na- 
tional unity based on the principles of 
loyalty and service. To this end, as leaders 
of the Negro churches of America we send 
you (the President of the United States of 
America) this message pledging our loyal 
support to the nation in this crisis. 

It is our deep concern for American de- 
mocracy that causes us to speak out against 
those things which hinder the full participa- 
tion of the Negro in the war effort. Con- 
tinued exclusion of Negro workers from em- 
ployment at war production is an injury to 
the whole American people. The practice of 
segregation and discrimination in the armed 
forces lowers the morale of all Americans, 
Negro and white. . . . Although Negroes are 
one-tenth of the population, they are gen- 
erally disregarded in the administrative or- 
ganization of government of private institu- 
tions and agencies. In this connection it is 
regrettable that in a democracy Negroes 
should be treated without respect for the 
dignity of their personality and the exercise 
of their citizenship. . . . Negro Americans 
seek only the unhindered opportunity to 
make their full contribution to the defense 
of America as is their right as loyal citizens. 

. In the face of the conditions before 
Negroes today, we call upon the President 
to see that the Government sets the pattern 
for the democratic participation of all citi- 
zens without regard to race, color or creed, 
in government jobs, the Army, the Navy, 
the Marines, the Air Corps and in all gov- 
ernment activities. We call upon the Presi- 
dent not only to support this ideal by Ex- 
ecutive orders but also to make full use of 
his War-Emergency powers and to see that 
those orders are enforced. We call upon 
Government to stop discrimination in De- 
fense Housing and all Defense activities. .. . 
In order to provide suitably trained Negro 
officers, we request the President to use his 
good offices to have Negroes appointed to 
West Point and the Naval Academy. The 
Negro soldier has always proved his courage 
and heroism. This is the heritage of Negro 
youth. In giving their lives as loyal Ameri- 
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cans our Negro soldiers imposed no condi- 
tions. In the support of the best traditions 
of freedom and democracy, we pledge our 
allegiance, our loyalty and our lives in the 
defense of the nation’ 


This document was delivered in per- 
son to the President by the Commit- 
tee. It was also presented to the An- 
nual Meeting of the Fraternal Council, 
meeting in Cleveland, Ohio, April 28- 
29, 1942, and approved and enlarged 
and sent out to all the ministers of the 
ten cooperating denominations urging 
them to present its substance to their 
people and do all they could to hold 
them steady even as they struggled 
for the Double V—Victory at Home 
and Victory Abroad. 

In like manner, to bolster and sus- 
tain the morale of all our citizens, 
white and Negro alike, and especially 
soldiers in camps and workers in de- 
fense areas, the Home Missions Coun- 
cil of North America, the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in 
America, the International Council of 
Religious Education and the General 
Commission on Army and Navy Chap- 
lains, cooperated in setting up the 
“Christian Commission for Camp and 
Defense Communities.” 

This Commission sets forth in its 
handbook:* First—What Churches 
near Camps and in Defense Areas can 
do in carrying forward their responsi- 
bility for the “historic ministries of 
worship, preaching, teaching, pastoral 
care and warm Christian fellowship,” 
without which no service man or ci- 
vilian can long maintain the high 

5A statement to the President of the United 
States Concerning the Present World Crisis by 
Ceiktaae sh. da Wecessal, Covel ait teas 
Churches of America, Assembled at John Wesley 
A.M.E. Zion Church, Washington, D.C., F 17 


42. 
The Church at Work in Camp Communities, 
pp. 7, 20, 31. 
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standards of personal conduct which 
have made our nation great. 

Second—How Churches organize for 
the Task through Council of Churches 
where these exist: through joint action 
with other agencies, and through local 
church programs, 

Third—Six Procedures for Getting 
Started. 

(1) Work together as churches 

(2) Survey the needs 

(3) Seek experience of others 

(4) Draft a workable plan 

(5) Participate in Community 

Planning 

(6) Work the plan 
One of the principles laid down for a 
successful program is: 
Adequate representation of minority groups 
in all planning committees. The conditions 
faced especially by Negro troops and some- 
times by those drawn from Jewish or na- 
tionality groupings are severe. This calls for 
every effort to see that equal opportunities 
are offered to these men. An important 
measure of a Christian democracy is the de- 
gree to which minorities can participate in 
this “American way of life.’” 


To implement what is set forth in 
its handbook the Commission has an 
adequate field staff to cover the larger 
camp and defense areas. 

Many great and far-reaching pro- 
nouncements have been made by 
church assemblies on the right relation 
among all the races comprising our 
nation, typical of which is the follow- 
ing delivered at the Delaware (Ohio) 
Conference on the “Christian Bases of 
World Order.” 

“We must realize that an effective 
world mission is intimately related to 
the attitude of the Christian Church 
to other races. Nor can it be too vigor- 


1 Ibid. 


ously stated that the problem of last- 
ing peace in the world now appears to 
be in no small measure a problem of 
race relations.’® 

“Our approach, to the race problem 
must be frankly and strongly Chris- 
tian, that is, based on the example 
and teaching of Jesus Christ. The es- 
sential feature of this teaching is the 
oneness of the human race as children 
of a common Father. This makes im- 
possible any distinctions between men 
on the basis of racial differences. 
There is also the belief in the supreme 
worth of human personality, sacred 
because of its source in God’s will and 
in its possession of a likeness to God 
Himself.”® 

“'. . we cannot hope for a final 
solution at once. Great patience will be 
required on the part of all concerned, 
together with mutual tolerance, for- 
bearance and forgiveness, but the im- 
portant thing is to have the will to 
understand and to move in the right 
direction. As John Drinkwater has 
put it, 

But Lord, the will—there lies our bitter 
need. ... 

Grant us the purpose, ribb’d and edged 
with steel 

To strike the blow. 

We cannot hope that anything 
worthy will come out of this confer- 
ence as far as race relations are con- 
cerned unless there is real heart- 
searching on the part of all Christians 
and a new determination to change our 
conduct and bring it more into line with 
our Christian profession. This is the 
acid test of American Christianity in 
these crucial years: Are we willing to 


8 Findings presented at Conference on Christian 
Bases of World Order Mr 10, 19483—Edmund D. 
Soper, Chairman, p. 1 

®Ibid., pp. 1, 2. 











treat the man of another race as a 
brother??? 

“We stand for the recognition of the 
rights of the Negro race in all relations 
with the white race... . 

“We stand for cooperation with the 
Negro .. . against all discrimination 
against the Negro group ‘such as 
the poll tax; inequality in provision 
for education—from the elementary 
school to professional and technical 
training; inadequate provision for 
transportation; lesser services ren- 
dered for taxation imposed; unequal 
treatment as to housing, industry and 
governmental service; or any other 
form of discrimination which contin- 
ues to make the Negro feel that he is 
inferior.” 

“We stand for bringing pressure to 
bear in our communities toward a 
proper inclusion of Negro members on 
local and government boards.’’? 

“We believe that: The Committee 
on Fair Employment Practices should 
be upheld and that the Congress of 
the United States should be urged to 
provide any other such agencies 
needed to secure justice, provide se- 
curity, and relieve oppression for the 
Negro.”!% 

The discussions and findings of this 
conference have had wide distribution 
and publicity both among Negroes and 
white people. 

Another typical pronouncement is 
made by the Board of Home Missions 
of the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church. 

“The Evangelical and Reformed 
Church should make every effort in 





0 Ibid., p. 3. 
1 Ibid., p. 7. 
2 Ibid., p. 8. 
8 Ibid., p. 9. 
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the name of Christian brotherhood to 
cooperate with Negro organizations in 
demanding that the Negro be allowed 
full democratic participation in the 
life of our community organizations to 
enable the Negro population to move 
into better residential areas... . 

“In addition, the church should de- 
mand that Negro workers, both men 
and women, be accepted by the local 
industries and that the undemocratic 
and unchristian principles of racial 
discrimination be abolished. 

“The church should protest each and 
every case of discrimination or mis- 
treatment of Negro sailors, soldiers, 
or other service men by civic commun- 
ities or service officials and, in addition 
should, along with Negro organiza- 
tions, request in the name of democ- 
racy that the Negroes be accepted in 
all branches of service as equals with 
the rest of American citizens.”"* 

It is very obvious that the Church 
is sending many of its best leaders 
into the Chaplaincy of the armed 
service. Unstinted praise has been 
given these men by their command- 
ing officers for the splendid service 
they are rendering in keeping up the 
morale of the soldiers. 4,300 Protes- 
tant ministers are now serving in this 
capacity, slightly more than 200 being 
Negroes. These men, though commis- 
sioned officers have more freedom 
than other officers and are accessible 
to the men at all times. They not only 
carry on the historic functions of the 
minister but are also personal coun- 
sellors to the soldiers and the medium 
through which they may make known 
their grievances and have them reme- 
died. 


14 The Messenger, O 15, 1942, p. 15. 
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SUMMARY AND NExtT STEPS 


As, out of the dawn comes the day, 
so out of religion has come the various 
forms of civilization. Democracy, our 
Western form of government and the 
co-guardian with the church of our 
western civilization, has developed 
from the idealism of the Christian re- 
ligion. The Church is the sole guard- 
ian of this idealism which teaches the 
oneness of the human family, and that 
individual worth should be the cri- 
terion of judgment rather than the 
accident of birth. 

Based upon this Christian tenet, 
democracy guarantees to every man 
freedom for the development of the 
highest, noblest and holiest of which 
he is capable without let or hindrance, 
and a democracy is guaranteed by the 
freedoms enjoyed by all its citizens. 
The Christian Church, which has in- 
spired democratic ideals in govern- 
ment, must now more than ever fur- 
nish the motivating force and influence 
in America whereby these may be 
made applicable to all citizens alike 
—black and white, Jew and Gentile. 

Talk and pronouncements are not 
enough. The Christian Church must 
set about putting her house in order. 


The ideals she proclaims and the 
principles she professes must be made 
operative and effective. Slowness of ac- 
tion has no place now. The world is 
moving fast. There is no place now 
for compromise or indecision. The 
Church must determine what is right 
and do that thing. Conformity to the 
prevailing mores must give way to a 
transforming of the social order, 

The Negro has always believed in 
the Church and looked to it for guid- 
ance and for strength. He stands in 
America today a bit in doubt. He sees 
too great disparity in the church be- 
tween its preachments and its per- 
formance. He is confused. If the 
Church is still to be his mainstay and 
hold him steady in the performance 
of his duty to the nation it must: 

(1) Preach without apology the 
oneness and equality of the 
human family. 

(2) Speak out courageously and 
loudly against every form of 
segregation and discrimination. 

It is easy to deal in platitudes and 
preach against the unrighteousness of 
those far removed from us but to be 
most effective it must strike at sin and 
every form of injustice near at hand. 
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CHAPTER XXV 


A CRITICAL SUMMARY: THE NEGRO ON THE HOME FRONT 
IN WORLD WARS I AND II 


Ira De A. Rew 


This subject is intepreted to mean 
the activity of the Negro community 
on the home front. Community is de- 
fined in this instance, as a relationship 
of a group of people who live together, 
belong together, and who share a whole 
set of interests wide enough and com- 
plete enough to include their lives. The 
activity in which the Negro commu- 
nity participates is one involving the 
usual routines of earning a living and 
participating in social activities, the re- 
lationship with the white community, 
the functions and dictates of govern- 
ment, the activities generated by the 
exigencies of war, and orientation in 
terms of race. These five factors span 
all of the life and living on the home 
front during the period of crisis we call 
war. 

The true content and significance of 
Negro life on the home front are not 
to be found alone in the designation of 
certain events taking place at a par- 
ticular time and place; nor are they to 
be found in the bludgeoning statistics 
of war and its related activities. These 
items are but outer aspects of the Ne- 
gro community’s sensitivity and reac- 
tion to war crises. Equally as impor- 
tant to any deliberate treatment of 
the phenomenon is an analysis of the 
desires, motivations and attitudes of 
the community with respect to these 
outer factors and to itself. Further- 
more, the tendency to regard war and 
crisis situations as isolated aspects of 
community living is an irrational one. 
War introduces no problems in com- 
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munity life that have not already 
existed. It heightens some; it plays 
down others. In both instances be- 
havior patterns of the members are 
changed since all of the community 
institutions are affected. 

The period of thirty years encom- 
passed by these two global wars is one 
of tremendous significance for the Ne- 
gro community in the United States. 
In the first decade of the 20th century, 
Negroes were beginning to plan for the 
celebration of the first fifty years of 
freedom from American slavery. The 
second generation of free colored men 
had not yet found its place in Ameri- 
can society nor had it discovered the 
techniques with which to win some of 
the appurtenances of citizenship which 
had never been theirs, nor ways to win 
back many of the social and political 
gains the race had been losing consist- 
ently for a quarter of a century since 
the days of Reconstruction. The Ne- 
gro community began to realize that 
it was more or less continuously sub- 
jected to stimulations to which it 
could not always acquire unrespon- 
siveness and to which direct reactions 
involved severe disadvantages. Deep- 
seated unsocial behavior patterns 
dominated the relations between the 
races as well as those within the Negro 
community. Its quest for the silver 
fleece of social freedom had heretofore 
been blown about with the cooperation 
of professional reconstructionists and 
missionary-minded whites. Not yet 
had the Negro community learned that 
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on some fronts it fights solo. The 
whole program of social amelioration 
was one best typified in the character 
of a Dr. Heckle and a Mr. Hyde. No 
attention had been given to the fact 
that the nature we call human knew 
no color line. 


Wortp War I 


What was the race problem in the 
United States at the outbreak of the 
World War? Comparisons with what 
we face today are inappropriate and 
poorly expressive of the conditions as 
they were experienced. The analyst 
must keep in mind that for nine-tenths 
of the people called Negroes all life 
within the community was “as sepa- 
rate as the fingers of the hand,” the 
euphemism of Booker Washington who 
was dead only two years when the 
United States entered the war. One’s 
position within the Negro community, 
and one’s interracial status was predi- 
cated upon how he accepted and prac- 
ticed the principles of racial accommo- 
dation advocated by the acknowledged 
Negro “leader” of the time. For ap- 
proximately three years the foremost 
question which preceded the answer to 
any such question was “What would 
Booker Washington have done?” In 
many instances the answer dictated the 
reply. 

Other factors should be kept in 
mind. The NAACP and the National 
Urban League had just about five 
years of national activity under their 
institutional belts when the war broke 
out. The Urban League became the 
first national Negro organization to 
have a Negro executive secretary. 
Even the NAACP was under the guid- 
ance of a white publicist, John R. 
Shillady. Negroes had just agreed on 


the sort of program they should follow 
in pursuing the goal of real democracy 
in the United States—the first Amenia 
Conference had pulled together many 
of the professional people who previ- 
ously had been lined up in what were 
called the DuBois and Washington 
camps. Other than Tuskegee only one 
of the major private educational insti- 
tutions of the country—Morehouse 
College—had a Negro president. White 
men—kind hearted men—presided 
over Hampton and Howard, Talladega 
and Lincoln, Atlanta and Fisk. Marcus 
Garvey was in Jamaica, planning to 
come to the United States to study 
with Booker Washington plans for in- 
stituting a Tuskegee in that island. 
Booker Washington died before Gar- 
vey reached these shores in 1916. 
When Kaiser Wilhelm’s troops made 
their first assault on European powers, 
nine-tenths of the American Negroes 
were living in the South. His military 
campaigns suddenly made it necessary 
for thousands of foreigners to leave 
these shores and for the number of 
immigrants entering annually to de- 
crease by hundreds of thousands. Into 
this gap rolled a stream of Negro mi- 
grants from the South to Eastern, mid- 
Western and Northern industrial cen- 
ters. The race problem took on a new 
meaning. Even before we entered the 
war, while President Wilson was prac- 
ticing his paper democracy with notes 
to Germany, life on the home front 
had taken on a new meaning for Ne- 
groes. The North was upset because so 
many Negroes had moved in. Those 
good folk never thought that their 
coming would so tarnish the symbol 
of freedom that had for so long typified 
the attitude of the Negro toward that 
region. The good folk of the South 
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never thought that “their” Negroes 
would leave as rapidly and as numer- 
ously as they did. The South at- 
tempted to restrain them but to little 
avail. Neither labor emigrant laws 
nor lynchings were able to prevent the 
social eruption we called the migration. 
The hundreds of thousands of Negroes 
who moved North prior to 1918 cited 
more reasons for moving than the 
NAACP or the then active Equal 
Rights League ever thought of han- 
dling in a practical way. Persons who 
had endured the strain of lynchings, 
disfranchisement and second-class citi- 
zenship for two or three decades sud- 
denly decided that they could endure 
it no longer, especially since their 
transportation was being paid to other 
points. Negroes in the North were not 
anxious to have this influx of South- 
erners. They were ashamed of “their 
people.” Housing shortages were acute. 
Intraracial strains were great—so 
great were they in New York, for ex- 
ample, that the Negro who had “just 
come up” ranked even lower than the 
West Indian who was the butt of 
Columbus Hill and 135th Street’s 
jokes. The Chicago Defender began 
telling migrants how to dress when 
they were in the city, how to ride on 
busses, not to talk so loudly, how to be 
less visible socially. The Northerners 
were mad; the Southerners were glad. 

All of these things were of little im- 
port to the larger world of community 
relations until April, 1917, when the 
United States finally declared war on 
Germany. Then the expected hap- 
pened. When the established order in 
a community is undermined by general 
social changes its many constituent 
groups tend to become conscious of 
their status and vie with one another 


for a point of vantage in the new order. 
The attending tensions and conflicts 
result in greater unity and in greater 
disorganization. Thus, the Negro com- 
munity, already upset because of the 
great migrations and increased mobili- 
ty of its people, was affected by a new 
crisis—war. Throughout the country 
Negro communities became highly self- 
conscious with respect to their status 
and welfare. Through organization 
they began to strengthen their position 
on what they wanted and to organize 
for the encounter which they probably 
did not know was coming. Special 
functionaries were designated to act 
for them in high places, to plan the 
strategy and to maintain the unity of 
attitude within the group, to under- 
mine the complacency of the oppo- 
nents who were seeking to deny them 
full citizenship rights, and to win the 
support of neutrals. There were no 
great conventions to do this. The Ne- 
gro community was, to use the lan- 
guage of Boyle in Sean O’Casey’s Juno 
and the Paycock, in a terrible “state of 
chassis.” It was seeking new definitions 
and new procedures. There had been 
no previous experience to dictate the 
where and when of its procedure. 
Hiding from the realities of the racial 
situation was no longer possible; heck- 
ling those who did wrong racially was 
no longer effective. The time demanded 
action. The home front in 1917 was 
beginning to take it, the intraracial 
confusion to the contrary, notwith- 
standing. 

Public opinion among Negroes is 
made in certain areas. In 1917 New 
York and Chicago dictated the ephem- 
eral race programs of the nation. The 
average Negro community did not ex- 


hibit any great enthusiasm about the 
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war. It was a topic of discussion, of 
course. Most of the more literate peo- 
ple had a great sympathy for France 
because it had been the most liberal 
of all the white nations in its treat- 
ment of darker peoples. Not uncom- 
mon was the expression “The Germans 
ain’t done nothin’ to me, and if they 
have, I forgive ’em.” It was the race 
issue that whipped up the Negro com- 
munity’s attitude toward the first 
World War. The great incentive was 
supplied by the magnificent protest 
parade of more than 5,000 Negroes 
who silently and strangely moved 
down Fifth Avenue, New York, on 
July 28, 1917, to the sound of muffled 
drums. They carried banners saying 
“Mother, Do Lynchers Go to Heaven?” 
“Mr. President, Why Not Make 
AMERICA Safe for Democracy?” 
“Treat Us so that We may Love our 
Country.” “Patriotism and Loyalty 
Presuppose Protection and Liberty.” 
“Pray for the Lady Macbeths of East 
St. Louis.” In front of a man carrying 
the flag of the United States marched a 
child carrying the bannered slogan 
“Your Hands are Full of Blood.” It 
was a tremendously effective demon- 
stration that consolidated the forces of 
the Negro community for some of the 
action that was to follow. 

Even a cursory analysis of the arti- 
cles in this section will reveal the fum- 
bling and inchoate attempts at organ- 
ized social action on the home front 
during the first World War. The slogan 
of the Negro community during that 
period may well be portrayed by the 
famed editorial “Close Ranks,” written 
by W. E. B. DuBois, at that time the 
militant editor of the Crisis, a journal 
with paid subscriptions rapidly ap- 
proaching 100,000 a year. The Negro 


community was trying to get together. 
It did not know exactly what it wanted 
except in terms of the usual abstrac- 
tions, and it was distrustful of the 
larger abstractions and symbols on 
making the world “safe for democ- 
racy” which were being used to push 
the war effort. Though I have no more 
tangible proof than have my collabo- 
rators who have expressed divergent 
views in other chapters, I believe that 
this period was the real low point in 
Negro morale in the United States. The 
Negro went after everybody with 
everything. Few people and move- 
ments were actually on his side. Such 
a pattern of social activity merits an 
over-all review. 

In 1917 the President of the United 
States, Woodrow Wilson, was of the 
Democratic political persuasion. His 
campaign promises had attracted the 
votes of many Negroes. He had made 
several campaign promises to them 
which he had not kept. The Southern 
legislators were riding high in Wash- 
ington and in the nation. Politically 
there seemed to be no help for the 
Negro. There was no Federal labor 
legislation to protect the new indus- 
trial status of the migrant Negro work- 
ers. Trade unions were practicing their 
twenty-five year old racial discrimina- 
tions because there was no collective 
bargaining-minded Negro working 
class and few active friends among the 
white organized workers. A group of 
social workers and professional race 
leaders appealed to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor to live up to its 
platitude that within the ranks of the 
Federation there would be no “dis- 
crimination on account of race, creed, 
or color.” Peonage was being exposed 
in all of its sordid details in the South, 
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sometimes to the tune of lynchings 
which numbered 38 in 1917 and 64 in 
1918. Robert Russa Moton, the new 
Principal of Tuskegee Institute, be- 
seeched President Wilson in June, 
1918, to speak out against the lynch- 
ing atrocity. He did so one month 
later. Dr. Carver was making flour out 
of sweet potatoes and William Stanley 
Braithwaite was given the Spingarn 
Medal for his achievements in the field 
of literature. This country was fighting 
the woman suffrage issue, and there 
were fears as to what would happen if 
and when Negro women got the fran- 
chise. Housing segregation ordinances 
were repressed in a few places to con- 
trol race relations. 

With the coming of the war the 
South protested the drafting of Negro 
manpower, and failing on that issue 
proceeded to induct Negroes at a more 
rapid rate than it did white males. So 
flagrant was this abuse in Atlanta that 
President Wilson was forced to dismiss 
a local draft board in that city. 
Riots, race riots, broke out in 26 cities, 
—in East St. Louis, Chester, Pennsy]- 
vania, Philadelphia, and between Ne- 
gro troops and the civilian populace of 
Houston, Texas. Negroes had to beg 
for a chance to become commissioned 
officers in the United States Army, and 
a white man led the fight which re- 
sulted in the establishment of Fort 
Des Moines. The NAACP sponsored 
and approved this separate organiza- 
tion. The Negro press, especially the 
Chicago Defender and the Baltimore 
Afro American, refused to sanction 
anything less than the complete and 
full training and use of Negro officer 
personnel. Approximately 400,000 Ne- 
groes enlisted or were drafted during 
that struggle, almost half of whom 


saw service on foreign soil. A large 
number of these soldiers, in fact the 
majority, served in the labor battal- 
ions of the nation’s army. Lt. Colonel 
Charles Young was retired from the 
Army since his retention would have 
meant promotion to the rank of Briga- 
dier General. 

The Negro was accused of disloy- 
alty. So militant and radical did the 
Federal and State Governments regard 
at least two Negro periodicals that 
they were on separate occasions denied 
the use of the mails and circulation 
within certain limits. The Department 
of Justice investigated DuBois for 
alleged subversive activities. His re- 
tort to being queried on what were the 
purposes of the NAACP and the Crisis 
was “We are seeking to have the Con- 
stitution of the United States thor- 
oughly and completely enforced.” 

Two places were made in official 
Washington for Negro representatives. 
Emmett J. Scott, Secretary of Tuske- 
gee, was made Special Assistant to the 
Secretary of War. George E. Haynes 
was made head of the Division of 
Negro Economics in the Department 
of Labor. These two appointments we 
regarded as sincere efforts on the part 
of Government to meet the demands 
of the Negro community. Negroes gave 
$200,000,000 in the Liberty Loan 
drives. The Red Cross reluctantly 
promised to use Negro nurses and 
later broke its word. Fifty thousand 
Puerto Ricans, Bahamians, and other 
West Indians were brought into the 
United States to bolster the rapidly 
dwindling labor supply. Public rela- 
tions within the Negro community 
were bad. Herbert Hoover, then Food 
Administrator, appealed to Negroes to 
be loyal and to pay no attention to the 
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German propaganda that Negroes 
were men in the Fatherland, that the 
Germans did not lynch colored folk. 
The Negro editors were summoned to 
Washington to air their grievances and 
formed the Committee of One Hun- 
dred on Public Information. The war 
ended. In 1919 there were 77 lynchings, 
the worst year of racial disorders since 
reconstruction days. 

“Close Ranks” typifies the action 
of the Negro community during the 
first World War. The times permitted 
the development of racial cohesion 
heretofore unknown. The struggle was 
a terrific one and exacted a great toll 
in ideas and personalities. The war 
period, for example, presaged the de- 
cline of the racial Messiahs, those 
formidable giants of race relations 
who spoke for 10,000,000 Negroes 
whenever the occasion demanded and 
reaped their rewards in comparable 
terms. The war period paved the way 
for the intense social activity which 
dominated the inter-wars period and 
provided the base for the unique type 
of social action which typifies Negro 
activity on the home front in this war. 


BETWEEN Wortp Wars I anp II 


Economic radicalism ushered in the 
post-war period on the Negro home 
front. The Negro community was 
learning its theory and practice for 
the first time. Though this wave of 
economic radicalism began in New 
York its infiuence was being felt 
throughout the Negro world. This 
movement in itself was not particu- 
larly significant; its leaven, however, 
was unending. Yet, other indices are 
more significant in the sweep of social 
factors which changed the character 
of Negro home front activity—the 





Garvey movement, the depression and 
the New Deal, Father Divine and hig 
movement, the political activity of 
Negroes, and the rise of a labor move- 
ment. Not one of these factors was 
operative in 1917. In 1941 all of them 
had worn their ridges on the nation’s 
social rock. 

No one paid much attention to 
Marcus Garvey until he had developed 
the first and largest mass movement 
among Negroes in this country. Even 
then we failed to note that the move- 
ment was the voice of masses of Ne- 
groes who had been denied full par- 
ticipation in a democracy. The move- 
ment was the first that was able to 
break through nationality lines, the 
first that broke the crust of middle- 
class leadership among Negroes, the 
first to create pride in a slowly chang- 
ing aspect of Negro life—color. Garvey 
was berated, despised, arrested and 
extradited. He was the voice for 
thousands of Negroes who had never 
left the South, for thousands of others 
who had found recent haven in 
Northern communities, and for Ne- 
groes in the islands of the Atlantic 
who had no international voice to 
speak in their behalf. Garvey failed 
in his Back-to-Africa movement, but 
he aroused and organized the Negro 
community in the United States as it 
had not been organized before. He 
gave the despairing masses of Negroes 
new hopes for the achievement of 
something they did not particularly 
want. They found even that worth 
fighting for, and throughout the 
country the local branches of the 
Universal Negro Improvement Asso- 
ciation became harbingers of a racial 
revolution that would take all Negroes 
back to Africa—their “homeland.” 
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Today the logic and potentialities 
of such a movement seem ludicrous. 
Yet they were as real to the Negro 
community as is the work of Father 
Divine who was never born but was 
“eombusted” some forty years ago. 
Garvey and his organization and 
Father Divine and his Peace King- 
doms have indicated the meat on 
which social disorganization doth feed 
and the hunger of the Negro com- 
munity for recognition. During the 
lean economic days of the depression 
the Divine movement provided thou- 
sands of persons, chiefly Negroes, with 
an escape from material hardships, 
meaning for their frustrated lives, a 
status which they always craved but 
could never attain, and an interpreta- 
tion of the hereafter which was at 
least novel. For his transgressions 
Garvey was jailed and deported. 
Divine, who was voted “God” at the 
1936 meeting of the International 
Righteous Government Association, 
apparently has the cosmic forces on 
his side. All of the nuances of law 
failed to prevail against him. 

The Divine movement, in part, was 
born of the depression. The depression 
was significant for the Negro com- 
munity in that it provided manna from 
Washington, a manna that it had not 
received since the days of reconstruc- 
tion. The rapid rise of New Deal 
agencies and the possibilities for se- 
curing jobs or subsidies under the new 
order changed the whole pattern of 
Negro living. For years thousands of 
Negro families and communities re- 
ceived their major support from the 
work provided by Washington and its 
regional offices. Despite patent pro- 
tests from the South, constant effort 
was made to give equitable work and 


relief to the Negro community. In 
many instances workers were able to 
have a higher real income from relief 
and Government subsidized work pro- 
grams than they could earn from their 
normal employments. This fact again 
reflected to the community the efficacy 
of Federal action in behalf of the 
underprivileged and the inordinately 
low economic status of the Negro 
worker. 

Such conclusions made for excellent 
political action. The lean years under 
Woodrow Wilson, the tragic years 
under Taft and Harding and Coolidge, 
the movement of large potential voting 
populations to states where votes were 
important and significant, changed the 
whole political front of the Negro 
community. It sent representatives to 
Congress. It elected state senators 
and representatives, local assembly- 
men and council members. His race 
was appointed to the bench—even to a 
Federal judgeship, to many jobs of 
relatively great importance. The 
Negro cast his vote where it yielded 
the greatest returns. In several states 
his vote became the balance in elec- 
toral power. The Negro was no longer 
a one-party voter. 

Equally as significant as the voting 
power of the Negro was the increase 
in labor organization. At long last the 
Negro worker ceased begging for an 
opportunity te be an integral part of 
the labor movement. Playing the game 
according to the rules he eventually 
achieved an international union affilia- 
tion in the American Federation of 
Labor. He demonstrated that personal 
and domestic workers could be 
organized. Within the CIO and the 
A F of L the issue of race became more 
than a convention toy with which to 
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soothe the complaining children. The 
development of new unions indicated 
the development of a new Negro. 
Labor was in the front rank of the 
agencies that planned the demands 
and the action on the home front dur- 
ing World War II. 

The swing and sway of social change 
completely altered the social front of 
the Negro community between World 
Wars I and II. The portentous move- 
ment of social reform within the 
country as a whole was accelerated 
among Negroes whose accommodation 
to the American way of life was at its 
best only partial. The intervening 
years had changed the Negro com- 
munity’s actions from one of moral 
hesitancy to one of dynamic forth- 
rightness. A quest for justice that was 
incipient and uncertain in 1916 and 
1917 was made with great confidence 
in 1940 and 1941. There had been a 
literary renasence. Art, poetry, prose 
and song now told what only pam- 
phleteering was saying a quarter of a 
century earlier. The courts had been 
used with great effectiveness to win 
rights heretofore denied. Experienced 
in the ways of legislatures and govern- 
ments the Negro community was no 
longer blindfolded by promises; it 
looked for and recognized only action. 
The years of left wing socialist 
activity had left their imprint on his 
community, too, as it had on the whole 
social front. No longer was the Negro 
a national seeking localized redress for 
his wrongs. Thousands of Negroes 
were advocating the cause of inter- 
national justice for colored men every- 
where. The Pan-African movement of 
earlier decades had become a world 
wide fraternity on the exploitation of 
colored peoples by imperialistic na- 


tions. Negroes spoke with great knowl- 
edge of the upheavals that had oc- 
curred in South and West Africa, in 
India, China and the islands of the 
West Indies. In the intervening years 
the Negro had learned how to run a 
war on the home front. His weapons 
were many. His casualties were few. 


Wortp War II 


All of this to-do was an unscheduled 
dress rehearsal for the activity attend- 
ing the period of “National Defense” 
which preceded World War II. The 
slogan which typifies this era was 
given by one of the sixty odd Negro 
advisers and administrators now 
working for the Government in Wash- 
ington—“There can be no compromise 
with justice.” This was a far cry from 
the “Close Ranks” philosophy of the 
earlier war. Pressure group tactics had 
been used effectively to secure rights 
for other groups. Why not use them 
for the Negro? More so than in 1917 
the Negro community had friends in 
high places. The President of the 
United States, Franklin Roosevelt, was 
more disposed to the establishment of 
human justice in the United States 
than was the earlier war president. He 
had to be. Voices spoke from the legis- 
lative halls with clear recognition for 
votes that counted. A black bureauc- 
racy had evolved in Washington and 
was feeling its way, yet when neces- 
sary flaying established discriminatory 
practices at every chance. Morale was 
not low. The Negro was in the mood 
for getting what he knew could come 
only through the organized coopera- 
tion that made war possible. 

This time, too, there was protest. 
The March-On-Washington Move- 
ment never marched, but it achieved 
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results through its very organization. 
Out of its threats and nuisance value 
arose the Committee on Fair Employ- 
ment Practices established through 
Executive Order 8802 in June, 1941, 
which gave executive recognition to 
the race-creed-citizenship divisiveness 
of the American labor market. The 
intervention of the Federal Govern- 
ment in matters of national import 
was an accepted procedure after the 
depression, so that few new disturb- 
ances attended the use of Federal 
funds and personnel to correct social 
evils in even the darkest spots of the 
nation. The Negro’s faith in Federal 
powers was greater than ever. 

The parade of events on the Negro 
home front in this war is much like 
that of the previous war but the results 
are different. The ranking Negro in the 
Army was promoted to Brigadier 
General in this war. Negro officers 
were trained where other officers were 
trained. William H. Hastie, Civilian 
Aide to the Secretary of War, received 
the Spingarn Medal. Special provisions 
were made for inclusion of Negro per- 
sonnel in most branches of the armed 
forces. All of these were gains more or 
less expected within the Negro com- 
munity. It had become accustomed to 
waging that sort of domestic war. 
Labor spoke for itself in 1940 and 
1941 and had discarded the swivel- 
chair leadership which carried it 
through its earlier days of organiza- 
tion. The South protested race 
equality as of old, to less avail on 
some points of national integrity, ef- 
fectively at others. Yet, the national 
policy of doing the best possible with- 
out disturbing the fundamental basis 
of Federal-state cooperation was 
maintained. 


Social issues again received com- 
munity attention. Lynchings had 
abated and the fight for Congressional 
legislation had been cancelled. Today 
the poll-tax fight is the thing and the 
Congress still labors with the proposal 
to declare such requisites for voting 
illegal. Subversive activities among 
Negroes are no more evident than 
they were twenty-five years earlier, 
but the fear of them appears to be 
greater. The famed “Eleanor Clubs” 
rumor excels any rumor that developed 
during World War I, though it seems 
to have been scotched. The Negro 
press seems no more interested in 
“doing right” in 1942 than it was in 
1917. Government again was inept in 
its efforts to regulate this press but 
eventually came out with a better re- 
lationship than it had during the 
earlier war. Today the Negro home 
front knows more about what its 
troops are doing than in any previous 
war. The Negro community is no more 
interested in Federal aid for education 
than it was earlier but it has become 
more mobile and shifts its members to 
areas of greater opportunity at the 
slightest economic call. Thus, thou- 
sands of Negroes have moved to areas 
of better employment opportunity 
without such difficulties as were ex- 
perienced a quarter of a century ago. 
Labor has again been imported from 
the West Indies to supplement the 
nation’s dwindling manpower supply. 
This time it is less tractable than the 
labor imported in the earlier war. 
Ironically, this labor is being paid 
higher wages in some sections of the 
South than native Negroes employed 
on the same processes. Participation in 
defense activities is great and formi- 
dable in areas where Negroes have 
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some measure of social and political 
freedom, but there are many areas of 
the South where participation is 
neither encouraged nor permitted. 
Many a Negro community has not 
learned the first principles of air-raid 
precaution and has no auxiliary police. 
But with respect to all of these short- 
comings Negroes have protested and 
have demanded action. The tenor of 
the community today is that nothing 
short of justice must prevail. 

It is therefore interesting to observe 
the reactions of the white community 
to these pronounced changes in the 
Negro attitude toward the war. The 
earlier slogan of “Let’s Win the War 
First” has been completely side 
tracked. Never before has the press 
and the magazine estate given such 
attention to the problem of the Negro 
and other minorities in this democracy. 
Unusual was the development of two 
race relations conferences in the 
South, one Negro, which stated its 
aims for the adjustment of the Negro 
population, the other white, which 


stated how far it was ready to go in 
aiding the establishment of these goals. 
In many respects they are speaking 
the same language. The beginnings are 
significant since race conflict has been 
less violent during this period of crisis 
than in 1917-1918. There have been 
significant outbursts, it is true, but 
nothing comparable with any of the 
26 riots experienced in the last war 
period has been noted to date. 

No one dare prophesy the nature of 
Negro home front activity when the 
war is over. It is reasonable to con- 
clude that the oppressive measures 
introduced in 1919 by order and cus- 
tom will not prevail. It is not so cer- 
tain, however, that the morale will be 
any higher than it was during the last 
reconstruction period. The Negro 
speaks now because he knows, he has 
seen, he has felt. The experience he 
has gained will serve as one of the 
yard sticks for measuring further 
gains. It is doubtful that he will lower 
the banner “There can be no compro- 
mise with justice.” 
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CuHapter XXVI 


THE WAR AIMS OF WORLD WAR I AND WORLD WAR II AND 
THEIR RELATION TO THE DARKER 
PEOPLES OF THE WORLD 


Merze Tate 


INTRODUCTION 

“Universal expectation has perhaps 
never been raised to such a pitch,” 
wrote the Prussian statesman, Fred- 
erick von Gentz, of the Congress of 
Vienna assembled one hundred and 
twenty-eight years ago to bring peace 
to a Europe overrun by Napoleon 
Bonaparte. War-weary peoples looked 
forward to an “all-embracing reform 
of the political system of Europe,” to 
“guarantees of universal peace”; in a 
word, to “the return of the golden 
age.” But the “real purpose of the 
Congress was to divide amongst the 
conquerors the spoils taken from the 
vanquished.” Well might these words 
describe the deep longings of the 
peoples and the objectives of most 
statesmen one hundred years later at 
Paris. And again, today, there is uni- 
versal expectation of an all-embracing 
reform of the political system, not of 
Europe alone but of the entire world, 
which will herald a just and durable 
peace, Will the hopes of the peoples, 
especially of the darker peoples, be 
realized or will the Peace Congress 
convened at the end of this global war 
have as its ulterior purpose the divi- 
sion of the spoils of the vanquished 
and a return as near as possible to 
the status quo ante bellum? 

What is meant when one refers to 
the darker peoples of the world? Such 
a reference is not confined to the 
nearly thirteen million Negroes in the 
United States, who so far as war aims 


are concerned are hardly taken into 
consideration, nor to the millions of 
colored in the Caribbean and in Cen- 
tral and South America. Rather, in 
addition to these groups, the term 
must comprehend most of the inhabi- 
tants of Africa, including those Islamic 
peoples of the Mediterranean littoral 
and those natives south of the Sahara 
Desert; the 400,000,000 or more of 
India and Burma; the Malaysians who 
inhabit the Malay peninsula and ar- 
chipelago, including the former Neth- 
erlands East Indies; the Chinese; the 
Japanese; and, finally, the Polyne- 
sians of Oceania and the Melanesians, 
those Negroid inhabitants of the is- 
lands of the Central and Western Pa- 
cific, including the Solomon Islands. 
All over the world the peoples of 
color are aroused, although in varying 
degrees, to the Impertum of the white 
nations. They are no longer willing 
to accept the white man’s exalted view 
of trusteeship; they no longer quake 
at the teachings of the white man’s 
missionaries, who bring them the white 
man’s God but a God in whom the 
white man does not believe; no longer 
are glass beads and trinkets marvelous 
to them; they are much more inter- 
ested in the marvels of the white man’s 
guns. Once the colored races feared 
the white man; today that fear has 
turned to secret contempt. Once they 
were filled with terror at the white 
man’s power; today they know that 
they themselves are power. Their past 
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weakness has not been due to their 
lack of numbers nor to inferior physi- 
cal stamina but to the fact that the 
white man had guns, cared little for 
God and much for his guns. Today the 
yellow, brown, black peoples know 
that the whites are in a minority with 
no special “capacities” which mean 
“innate superiority”; moreover, that 
minority is divided and is slaughtering 
itself. The white man’s culture has 
gradually become familiar to the man 
of color, who is capable of analyzing 
and evaluating it according to the 
limits of its efficiency. He has partici- 
pated in the wars and revolutions of 
the ruling nations and perforce has 
been initiated into the former dark 
mysteries of their armaments, econom- 
ics and diplomacy, and has thus come 
to question the reality of the white 
man’s superiority and to contemplate 
the possibilities of attack and victories 
for himself, Oswald Spengler observes: 
“Tt was not Germany that: lost the 
World War; the West lost it when it 
lost the respect of the coloured races.” 

How did the darker peoples figure 
in the aims of World War I and what 
gains did they make as a result of 
that war? Woodrow Wilson pro- 
claimed that we were fighting the 
World War to “make not only the 
liberties of America secure but the 
liberties of every other peoples as 
well.’”? “Peoples and provinces are not 
to be bartered about from sovereignty 
to sovereignty as if they were mere 
chattels and pawns in a game... . 
Every territorial settlement involved 
in this war must be made in the in- 
terest of the populations concerned.” 

1Qswald Spengler, The Hour of, Decision, New 
York: Alfred A. mntnt, — p. 209 


2 Address of July 
* Address of February 11, 1918. 


Yet, in the final settlement the wishes 
of colonial peoples were not consulted; 
the colonies and possessions of the vic- 
torious states remained in the same 
status, and those of the defeated 
powers were not, as Wilson proposed, 
declared the common property of the 
League of Nations to be administered 
in the interest of the peoples con- 
cerned by smaller nations, but were 
parcelled out for the benefit of the 
mandatory powers—Great Britain, 
France, Japan, the Union of South 
Africa, Australia and New Zealand. 

The mandate system and its idea of 
trusteeship, which represented a com- 
promise between the new and old 
colonial ideas, soon became an “ob- 
vious sham and hollow pretense.” At 
the outbreak of the present war there 
was no outward evidence of any in- 
tention on the part of Great Britain, 
France and Holland to permit their 
black and brown wards to share in 
the responsibilities of government. 
Throughout native Africa, Indonesia 
and Malaya the imperialist mentality 
was that of master and _ subject 
peoples. The forces of government had 
come to serve primarily as a repres- 
sive agency holding back the progres- 
sive development of peoples whom it 
had introduced to Western civilization. 
Thus, “imperialism appears always to 
be committed to perpetuating its own 
rule unless it is challenged by a force 
which makes it necessary or expedient 
for it to withdraw.”* 

At the Paris Peace Conference the 
Japanese and Chinese demands for 
international recognition of the prin- 


ciple of racial equality challenged the 


4Rupert Emerson, Malaya A Study in Direct 
and Indirect 518” New York: The Macmillan 
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theory of white superiority, and the 
refusal of the British Empire delega- 
tion to accept a revised and innocuous 
clause endorsing the “principle of 
equality of nations and just treatment 
of their nationals” embittered the 
Japanese. Will the white man and the 
colored man now find a basis for co- 
operation as equals? The answer to 
this question will determine the fu- 
ture of civilization; it will determine 
whether this war will result in a just 
and durable peace or in only a truce 
in preparation for a race war, 

The white man is a century behind 
the colored man in his thinking on 
civilization. Long years of imperial- 
ism have very nearly deprived him of 
vision. He still reasons in terms of 
colonies, colonial development, eco- 
nomic exploitation of “backward re- 
gions,” and even the most liberal can- 
not divorce from ther minds the idea 
of “trusteeship” and “international 
mandate.” An example of this latter 
type of temporizing is the Phelps- 
Stokes Fund’s Committee on Africa, 
the War, and Peace Aims, which in 
1942 produced a study entitled The 
Atlantic Charter and Africa from an 
American Standpoint. Those English- 
men and Americans who envision 
plans for and approach the problems 
of lasting peace have an egocentric 
view of the world and think primarily 
in terms of Europe, the Western 
World, the balance of power in Asia, 
and appear to take for granted a re- 
turn to something akin to the pre-war 
African and Asiatic status quo. They 
think and write entirely too much in 
terms of saving European civilization, 
ignoring the fact that that civilization 
is a partial and secondary culture 
serving a minority of the peoples of 


the world. Examples of well-meaning 
but completely inadequate approaches 
to the problems of a global peace are 
Edward Hallett Carr, Conditions of 
Peace, Herbert Hoover and Hugh Gib- 
son, The Problems of Lasting Peace, 
Harold Butler, The Lost Peace, and 
J. B. Conliffe, Agenda for a Post War 
World. 

World War II, when considered 
realistically, is not fought for the Four 
Freedoms everywhere. It is a militarist 
and imperialist struggle for freedom 
and power—power for some at the ex- 
pense of others. The Eight Points of 
the Atlantic Charter and the Four 
Freedoms may have been intended to 
serve as idealistic platitudes for EKu- 
rope but we cannot foresee their volun- 
tary application to areas outside that 
continent. 


AFRICA 


Just across the Mediterranean from 
the liberty-loving French, for whose 
liberation we are pouring out our 
blood, are the peoples of North Africa. 
We have said much about freedom 
for the French and the final right that 
they will have to choose the type of 
government they wish, but we have 
remained silent on the question of free- 
dom for the peoples of Morocco, Al- 
geria, Tunisia and Libya. These Ber- 
bers are fierce fighters, tenacious of 
their liberties, and bound to France 
and formerly in the case of Libya to 
Italy not by choice but by force of 
arms. The native people of all North 
Africa are highly critical of French 
suzerainty. Can they look forward to 
choosing in the near future their form 
of government? Would the Fighting 
French collaborate with the United 
Nations if they thought there would 
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be no North African Empire after the 
war? 

Across the Sahara in the Belgian 
Congo, throughout British Africa, and 
in the Union of South Africa, is the 
policy of trusteeship to be regarded 
as a permanent relation? Must the 
wards always remain wards and is the 
trustee entitled in perpetuity to special 
benefits and high returns for his self- 
imposed burden and his civilizing mis- 
sion? A full democratic program for 
Africa has nowhere been evolved. 
There is some token recognition on 
legislative councils as in Nigeria 
where, with a native population of 
21,000,000 and fewer than 4,000 resi- 
dent Europeans, there are four Euro- 
peans to each African Council mem- 
ber. In South Africa, six million Ban- 
tus are represented by three white 
members of the Capetown House of 
Assembly. Here and there are hand- 
picked native councils and the recog- 
nition of native chieftan’s authority 
by indirect rule, but native share in 
self-government remains little more 
than nominal. 

The problems of land distribution 
and of labor are the worst features of 
the African colonial regime, Although 
conditions vary from colony to colony 
and from mandate to mandate, they 
are generally bad in both these mat- 
ters. Wherever there is a considerable 
resident white population, the natives 
have been forced off the most produc- 
tive lands and restricted to areas dis- 
proportionate to their relative num- 
bers. In the Union of South Africa, 
Africans are prohibited from purchas- 
ing or renting from non-Africans any 
land outside areas specifically sched- 
uled for them in the Native Land Act 
of 1913 unless its acquisition is es- 
pecially sanctioned by the Governor- 


General, Even with the supplementary 
areas designated in 1936 but not yet 
purchased, the total lands set aside for 
the natives will not exceed one-eighth 
of the area of South Africa for a popu- 
lation three times the size of the 
whites. In Southern Rhodesia, 95 per 
cent of the population is allowed 18 
per cent of the poorest land for susten- 
ance. The allotments made are too 
small to permit self-sufficiency and 
their limited size has prevented the 
growth of large scale farming. Speak- 
ing generally, native locations and 
reserves are congested, denuded, 
eroded, and for the most part in a 
deplorable condition. The cry, “Give 
us back our land,’ has become the 
national slogan of the blacks through- 
out Africa. 

Everywhere there prevails the color 
differential in wages. Not only are na- 
tives retricted to certain levels of em- 
ployment, but where they perform the 
same menial work as the whites, they 
are paid on a widely different wage 
scale. In South Africa natives do not 
choose whether they will work or not 
work or what type of work they shall 
do or where they shall do it. The white 
man, through the native reserve, the 
employers associations, the hut tax, 
the poll tax, the labor tax and the 
court system provides a “gentle stimu- 
lant” which, as described by Cecil 
Rhodes, would remove the Africans 
“from that life of sloth and laziness 
and teach them the dignity of labour 
and make them contribute to the pros- 
perity of the State, and make them 
give some return” for Britain’s wise 
and beneficent government.’ Wages are 
determined by a deliberate policy on 

5 Sheila T. Van der Horst, Native Labour in 


South Africa. London: Oxford University Press, 
Nw p. 149, quoting Cape Hansard, 1894, pp. 
362-9. 
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the part of the government and em- 
ployers associations. Only on the ques- 
tion of color do Boers and Britons see 
eye to eye and unite to keep the Union 
a white man’s country. The two mil- 
lion white men, from the President of 
the Chamber of Mines to the meanest 
poor white, are determined to keep the 
six million Bantus without rights. Miss 
Van der Horst, in her study, Native 
Labour in South Africa, finds that 
mine owners pay African labor one- 
seventh of the wage paid the Euro- 
peans, Oswald Spengler states that in 
the South African mines, white and 
Kaffirs work side by side, the white 
for eight hours at the rate of two shil- 
lings per hour, the Kaffirs for twelve 
hours at the rate of one shilling a 
day. Selwyn James reports that white 
men employed on state-owned rail- 
roads to replace dismissed Bantus were 
paid a minimum wage of what 
amounted to 200 per cent above that 
paid to the Bantus.’ This grotesque 
disproportion is maintained by the 
white trade unions, which veto any 
attempt of the colored workers to or- 
ganize and bring pressure to bear to 
improve their conditions, In Kenya, 
where the public attitude to the native 
approaches that of the Union of South 
Africa, the colonial administration has 
been charged with cruelty to native 
strikers. 

Even in the distant Solomon Islands, 
where there are no white laborers to 
compete with natives for employment, 
the right to organize, to bargain col- 
lectively and to strike is carefully 
suppressed. Here, too, as throughout 
all imperialist regions, the master- 
servant relationship is preserved. 





* Oswald Spengler, op. cit., 169. 
™Selwyn James, South of the ‘Conao, New York: 
Random House, 1948, pp. 111- 


Caroline Mytinger, recently returned 
from headhunting in the Solomon Is- 
lands, describes a strike of some 3,200 
natives which took place in Rabaul on 
the island of New Britain. The con- 
servative government, she _ reports, 
“ran down the native ring leaders of 
the strike (after all strikers had been 
put quietly back to work without the 
wage raise) and gave them jail sen- 
tences.””’ But the anti-administration 
group who were exponents of “knock- 
ing-off-their-bloody-heads-before-they 
do-it-to-us” wanted harsher punish- 
ment meted out in the form of public 
floggings.® 

These short-sighted retrictive meas- 
ures in both Africa and the Pacific 
based on a “pigmentation Herrenvolk 
myth” involve the creation and main- 
tenance of a caste system dependent 
upon authoritarian action, In the 
economic environment of the twen- 
tieth century such a master-servant 
economy can be maintained only by 
the exercise of force. “It is a highly 
unstable condition, promising racial 
and social strife. It is based on a short 
view of European advantage, prefer- 
ring the convenience of the present 
generation of the European popula- 
tion for prosperity and peace of their 
descendants.’” 

The fact that 96 per cent of Africa 
is partitioned among the European 
powers and that the entrenched idea 
in the minds and habits of the rulers 
is the thought of Africans as the serv- 
ants of European civilization does not 
mean that Africans have no expecta- 
tions beyond the servant status. They 
have been required to make much 
sacrifice and to undergo hardships for 


8Caroline Mytinger, Headhunting in the Solo- 
ay samen New York: The Macmillan Oo., 1942, 


» 2 Sheila T. Van der Horst, op. cit., p. 325. 
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the freedom of others, all of which im- 
plies the warrant of freedom for them- 
selves. “Subjection under present rul- 
ers is not sweeter because subjection 
under Japan or Germany would be 
even more bitter.’ Africans trust that 
peace will truly afford to all the men 
in all the lands assurance that they 
“may live out their lives in freedom 
from fear and want.” Will freedom 
from fear and freedom from want be 
realized for the Bantus, whose total 
child mortality during the first four 
years of life is about 64 per cent?" 
Will Union statesmen continue to re- 
fuse Rockefeller offers of money for 
medical schools for natives on the 
ground that it is not government 
policy to grant such facilities to na- 
tives? Are Bantus to be considered in 
the basic human right—the right to 
live? Under the rule of the European 
powers and the Union of South Africa, 
millions of natives have never had a 
square meal in their lives and have 
never even been promised one, Afri- 
cans accept whole-heartedly and with- 
out reservation the cause and the 
ideals of the United Nations since 
these stand for what they most desire 
to achieve. They hope that the Fourth 
Point of the Atlantic Charter shall 
be interpreted to include the increased 
enjoyment by Africans of access to 
the trade and resources of thier own 
country and to a larger measure of 
free trade between different parts of 
the continent. They assumed that 
Africa was included in the Roosevelt- 
Churchill declaration of “the right of 
all peoples to choose the form of gov- 
ernment under which they will live.” 


1” Kingsley Ozumba Mbadiwe, ‘“Africa’s Hope 
of Democracy,” Survey Graphic, p. 519, N 1942. 
11 Selwyn James, op. cit., p. 156. 


But less than a month after the his- 
toric Atlantic meeting, Africans were 
grievously shocked by Mr. Churchill’s 
statement in the House of Commons 
which distinguished between the appli- 
cation of the Atlantic Charter as de- 
signed “primarily for the restoration 
of the sovereignty, self-government 
and national life of states and nations 
of Europe now under the Nazi yoke” 
and the “separate problem” of the 
“progressive evolution of self-govern- 
ing institutions in the regions and 
peoples which owe allegiance to the 
British crown.’’? 

To thinking Africans no consistent 
democracy and no stable and fruitful 
peace can be realized so long as im- 
perialism—so long as rivalry over po- 
litical and economic spheres of influ- 
ence—continues. Nor should Africa 
become the scene of a large-scale eco- 
nomic partition which would repeat 
the evils of political partition. Natives 
see their interests best safeguarded in 
the free access clauses of the Atlantic 
Charter with its reciprocal guarantee 
that consideration will be given to 
native rights in land and mineral re- 
sources. Thoughtful Africans hold that 
Africa has a definite world position to 
assume above that of being merely an 
exploited vineyard of the world’s raw 
materials. They are also convinced 
that the war aims of the United Na- 
tions will remain confused until the 
outlines of a definite colonial policy 
have been worked out and adopted. 


ASIA 


In 1917, in the midst of World War 
I, the policy of the British Govern- 
ment toward India was announced to 


12 Kingsley Ozumba Mbadiwe, op. cit., p. 519. 
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be “that of increasing the association 
of Indians in every branch of the ad- 
ministration and the gradual develop- 
ment of self-governing institutions 
with a view to the progressive realiza- 
tion of responsible government in In- 
dia as an integral part of the British 
Empire.” By 1931 Winston Churchill 
could not contemplate India having, 
in any reasonable time, the same con- 
stitutional rights and system as 
Canada. He held that the responsi- 
bility for the well-being of the Indian 
masses rested with the British Parlia- 
ment. In 1932, in almost the identical 
words of his father, Lord Randolph 
Churchill, in 1885, then Secretary for 
India, Mr. Churchill stated: 

The British nation has no intentions what- 
ever of relinquishing effectual control of In- 
dian life and progress. We have no inten- 
tions of casting away that most truly bright 
and precious jewel in the Crown of the King, 
which, more than all other dominions and 
dependencies, constitutes the glory and 
strength of the British Empire.* 


In the thirties that same Churchill 
was calling Mahatma Gandhi “a ma- 
lignant subversive fanatic” and insist- 
ing that Gandhi and the Indian Con- 
gress with all that they stand for 
would have to be crushed. 

Indians, therefore, have no illusions 
about the present guiding genius of 
the British Empire, the co-author of 
the Atlantic Charter who approaches 
their problem in the traditional im- 
perialist groove. They have known 
him too well and too long and believe 
“it would take a miracle to change 
his stand on India.” 

Recent events in that country have 





13 Syud Hossain, “India and America,” Survey 
Graphic, p. 545, N 1942; Krishnalal Shridarani, 
Warning to the West. New York: Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce, Inc., 1942, p. 242. 

4 Ibid., p., 241. 


brought into bold relief the conflict 
between the United Nations’ professed 
and real war aims, and the conflict is 
far from being resolved. Thus India 
has become the acid test of the integ- 
rity of the United Nations, Indians are 
asking the United States, the only 
Western power that is still trusted in 
Asia, to undertake the leadership in 
enlisting the whole-hearted support of 
Asiatic peoples. But the tendency of 
the United States to put limits on free- 
dom raises doubts in the minds of In- 
dians, who fear a new Anglo-American 
imperialism or condominium after the 
war. 

The essential plea of Gandhi 

throughout this war has been for “a 
change of heart” on the part of the 
British rulers of India. On February 
8, 1940, after an interview with the 
British Viceroy, Gandhi sent a mes- 
sage to the London Daily Herald with 
this appeal: 
Britain’s moral victory will be assured when 
she decides upon a mighty effort to abandon 
her immoral hold on India. Then her other 
victory will follow as day follows night. For 
then the conscience of the world will be on 
her side. No makeshift such as is now being 
offered can stir India’s heart or the world 
conscience.* 


But instead of abandoning, Great 
Britain proceeded to tighten her hold 
on India. Although in the Atlantic 
Charter of August 14, 1941, Great 
Britain assumed the réle of champion 
of democracy and human freedom, less 
than a month later Mr. Churchill an- 
nounced that that Charter did not 
apply to “regions and peoples who owe 
allegiance to the British crown” and 
a year later the Imperial Government 
was attempting to break up the Indian 


15 Syud Hossain, op. cit., p. 546. 
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independence movement by machine- 
gunning mobs from the air. If the pres- 
ent war is truly a struggle between 
democracy and dominion, between 
freedom and subjugation, then Great 
Britain has failed before world opin- 
ion on the Indian battlefield. 

The Burmese blunders are further 
examples of the failure of British 
statesmanship to implement its pro- 
fessed ideals. When the war situation 
in Asia arose, the Prime Minister of 
Burma, U Saw, went to England to 
negotiate with Churchill “for domin- 
ion status for Burma within the em- 
pire in accordance with the provisions 
of the Atlantic Charter.” The tragic 
outcome was not dominion status 
which would have kept the Burmese 
people on the side of the United Na- 
tions, but the arrest of U Saw on 
January 18, 1942.1° Moreover, the 
picked troops of the Chinese General- 
issimo were not permitted to fight in 
Burma, where the Chinese frontier lay, 
until it was too late. 

China, perhaps more than any other 
country in the world, realizes the 
danger to the cause of freedom in the 
Anglo-Indian impasse. Chiang Kai- 
shek, on the occasion of his February, 
1942, visit to India, pointed out that 
“only in a free world will the Chinese 
and Indian peoples obtain their free- 
dom.” China’s history, her attitude to- 
ward “racial equality,” and her pres- 
ent peculiar position as a member of 
the United Nations combine to give 
her a significant place in the post-war 
civilization. Race is not a cause for 
division among the Chinese peoples. 
The Republic at the time of its estab- 
lishment in 1912 officially recognized 





16K, Shridharani, op. cit., p. 206. 








on the basis of equality. five racial 
stocks in its composition, namely, the 
Chinese, the Manchus, the Mongols, 
the Moslems, and the Tibetans; conse- 
quently, “racial equality” is some- 
thing genuine for China and embodies 
half of what she is fighting for—the 
other being her full sovereignty and 
independence. The unhappy experi- 
ences of the past one hundred years 
growing out of the territorial aggres- 
sion and economic exploitation of 
China on the part of the Western 
powers must be ended. Finally, accept- 
ance of the principle of equality among 
nations does not require China as it 
does Great Britain and the United 
States to surrender the concept of the 
white man’s burden and mastery of 
the world. In the words of Lin Yu- 
tang: “Her position among the United 
Nations breaks through the color or 
race line and enables the war to as- 
sume the appearance, if not yet the 
substance, of a war for freedom instead 
of a war for the white man’s status 
quo.””27 

Whether the European is aware of 
the fact or not, the Asiatic knows that 
nineteenth century imperialism is 
doomed. The prestige of the white man 
was shattered at Singapore and with 
the fall of that bastion his control 
over Eastern races ended. “What the 
Japanese have destroyed by their bay- 
onets cannot be restored by white 
bayonets, simply because the spirit of 
independence of the Asiatic peoples 
cannot be broken by bayonets.’"* The 
British, French and Dutch have dis- 
credited themselves in the eyes of the 
East. Krishnalal Shridharani, a cele- 


Lin Yutang, “East and West Must Meet,” 
Survey Graphic, p. 520, N 1942. 
18 [bid., p. 633 
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brated Hindu writer, observes: ‘There 
are two Wests, one of the Hitler- 
Aryans and the other of the Saxons. 
The East has no faith in the Hitler- 
Aryans, but the tragedy is that so far 
the East has not enough faith in the 
Saxons either.’’® 


THE UNITED STATES 


The colored American has grown up 
considerably since the war he helped 
fight “to make the world safe for de- 
mocracy.” Although he has not for- 
gotten that war and its lost peace, he 
is willing to fight and die again if in 
so doing he gains freedom for himself 
and his people. Horace Mann Bond 
and J. Saunders Redding have par- 
tially expressed the American Negro’s 
attitude toward this war. He cannot 
be charged with lack of patriotism or 
as being un-American, for in “his 
ideology, his ideals, his hopes and as- 
pirations, he is in fact the American, 
par excellence.” Moreover, he knows 
that his life and his fortunes and those 
of his posterity are bound up with the 
outcome of the present war.” There 
is no hope for him under the “master- 
folk” order envisaged by Hitler or 
practiced by some elements in this 
country. Therefore, in the struggle for 
world freedom the American Negro 
sees an opportunity to fight his “own 
private and important war to enlarge 
freedom here in America.””* That this 
private, intra-American war will be 
won is the most important reason that 
the Negro has to fight. He is the 
American most concerned over the 





19K. Shridharani, op. cit., p. 272. 

*® Horace Mann Bond, “Should the Negro Care 
Who Wins the War?” ‘Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 223: p. 
82, P: 84, S 1942, 

1 J, Saunders Redding, ‘‘A Negro Looks at 
Eo War,” The American Mercury, p. 589, N 


professed war aims. He is willing to 
die to destroy Nazism abroad only if 
he is certain that principles of that 
philosophy shall not prevail at home. 
He knows that a victory over the Axis 
powers will not mean a victory over 
Fascism. A military victory for the 
United Nations is not enough— there 
must also be a victory of democracy. 
He knows that there are elements in 
this country which practiced Nazism 
long before Adolf Hitler celebrated 
his first birthday and which today al- 
most completely dominate the Fed- 
eral Government and the Army and 
Navy. He sees the Nazi philosophy 
of race and blood first in the refusal of 
the Red Cross to receive Negro blood 
and then in the United States Army 
and Navy order to the Red Cross to 
“jim crow” that blood. During his 
training at certain United States Army 
Camps he undergoes a veritable hell 
of prejudice and mistreatment from 
a society determined to preserve “the 
American way of life” and he prays 
for the deliverance that comes from 
shipment overseas. He sees and may 
actually experience barbaric lynching 
in a supposedly civilized and demo- 
cratic country fighting desperately to 
restore to conquered peoples their sac- 
red right to freedom. How deeply can 
Private Howard Hall believe in de- 
mocracy and the Four Freedoms for 
which he has been called upon to fight 
when he reflects on the brutal killing 
of his brother, Robert Hall, in Georgia, 
on January 30, in the first lynching of 
1943? Does “freedom from fear” 
mean that no Negro mother in this 
country need feel anxiety over the 
possible death of her son at the hands 
of a “peace” officer or a mob? 

The colored American doubts that 
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“freedom from want” will be realized 
for him. If in the midst of the most 
critical war in our history with man- 
power shortages developing all over 
the country and in many industries, 
thousands of Negroes remain unem- 
ployed, why should he expect employ- 
ment afterwards? William C. Bullitt, 
former Ambassador to France, may 
argue: “Our fighting men, white and 
colored are facing the same enemy, 
with the same spirit, in the same uni- 
form, under the same flag. We owe it 
to them to see that they come back to 
the same opportunities.’’? The Ameri- 
can Negro soldier knows that he will 
not come back to the same opportuni- 
ties. How can he believe in the words 
of President Roosevelt spoken on Feb- 
ruary 12, 1943, that a fundamental of 
an effective peace is the assurance to 
those men who are fighting that when 
they come home they will find a coun- 
try with an economy firm enough and 
fair enough to provide jobs for all 
those who are willing to work, when 
the A.F.L., Local 689 of the Capital 
Transit Company, is determined that 
it will be one hundred years before a 
Negro drives a company’s bus—and 
this at a time when there are 200 
buses laid up for lack of drivers? Ob- 
viously, there can be no victory of 
democracy after the war unless the 
forces of democracy prevail during the 
war. 

How can an American Negro believe 
in post-war justice when he is vir- 
tually told: “You can fight and die 
for democracy abroad but you cannot 
experience it in the Army, Navy and 
Air Force.” In fact the American 
Negro has to fight for the right to 
fight. 


2 The Afro-American, F 13, 1943. 


Very well may every colored draftee 

pray: 
Dear Lord, today 
I go to war: 
To fight, to die, 
Tell me what for? 
Dear Lord, I'll fight, 
I do not fear, 
Germans, or Japs; 
My fears are here. 
America! 
“Land of the Free,” 
This is the place, 
That troubles me. 
So while I fight 
Wrong over there, 
See that my folks 
Are treated fair.” 


To meet some of the wrongs exist- 
ing in American society, Edwin R. Em- 
bree, president of the Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund, recommends these five 
basic steps toward democracy :** 


1. Cease racial discrimination in the armed 
forces. 

2. Protect Negro troops from insult and 
abuse by stern insistence on respect for 
the American uniform. 

3. Continue to insist that in all war pro- 
duction, employment be given without 
discrimination as to race, creed, or color. 

4. Equalize schools and other public facili- 
ties, as is strictly ordered in the Con- 
stitution of These United States. 

5. While there are southern states which, 
for many years to come, will probably 
wish to keep segregated public facilities, 
all these must be made equal for both 
races, 


Mr. Embree is convinced that radi- 
cal changes would come at once in 
American society if the great body of 
people of good will in this country 
recognized that true democracy would 
benefit our public health, our law and 
order, our culture and our military 


2 “Traftee’s Prayer,” The Afro-American, Ja 


16, 1943. 
* Edwin R. Embree, ‘Negroes and the Com- 


monweal,” Survey Graphic, p. 493, N 1942. 
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effectiveness, His charter for the 
American Negro includes:*® 

A CHANCE FOR EDUCATION 

A CHANCE FOR LIFE AND HEALTH 

A CHANCE FOR LIVELIHOOD 

A CHANCE TO FIGHT 


Will this charter be realized? Cer- 
tainly there is a solid part of the 
American public that will not sacrifice 
its traditional belief in the necessity 
for the white man to be supreme. Fas- 
cism, hiding behind color prejudice, 
now threatens America. Nevertheless, 
the way the United States behaves to- 
ward its colored citizens and the way 
Great Britain behaves toward India 
and Africa represent the criteria by 
which Anglo-American war aims must 
be judged. 

Pearl Buck, besides interpreting the 

East to the West, has come forward 
courageously as the champion of free- 
dom everywhere, including the free- 
dom of colored Americans, and no one 
could speak more precisely than Miss 
Buck in these words: 
... the real point is that our democracy does 
not allow for the present division between a 
white ruler race and a subject colored race, 
and we ought to make up our minds as to 
what we want and then move to accomplish 
it. If the United States is to include subject 
and ruler peoples, then let us be honest 
about it and change the Constitution and 
make it plain that Negroes cannot share the 
privileges of the white people. True, we 
would then be totalitarian rather than demo- 
cratic; but if that is what we want, let us 
say so and let us tell the Negro so. Then 
the white Americans will be relieved of the 
necessity of hypocrisy and the colored peo- 
ple will know where they are. They may 
even settle down into a docile subject race, 
so long as we are able to keep the weapons 
of civilization from them—and these include 
education.” 

%Ibid., p. 491. 


% “Pearl Buck Speaks for Democracy,” Com- 
mon Council for American Unity. 


More and more powerful voices like 
those of Mrs. Roosevelt, Miss Buck 
and Mr. Embree should speak to the 
American public about the Negro in 
terms of democracy and of manpower 
needs, Alongside the Atlantic Charter 
are needed an American Charter, an 
African Charter, and a Pacific Char- 
ter, which together will form a world 
charter for freedom. Nothing less will 
convince the black, brown and yellow 
peoples of the world that President 
Roosevelt’s Four Freedoms will apply 
to them as well as to the whites. 


CONCLUSION 


What is the alternative to the white 
man’s refusal to assume the responsi- 
bilities for a global peace, for his re- 
fusal to abandon the old policy of put- 
ting limits on freedom for others? 
That alternative is sounded specifi- 
cally in  Krishnalal Shridharani’s 
Warning To The West, stated clearly 
by Pearl Buck in her speeches and 
articles, and predicted in the writings 
of Oswald Spengler—that alternative 
is an inter-continental war between 
the East and West, the greatest war 
the human race has ever seen, a war 
between whites and non-whites. That 
war will come as a result of the white 
man’s unwillingness to give up his su- 
periority and the colored man’s un- 
willingness to endure his inferiority. 
“Such a titanic struggle,” Shridharani 
warns, “would be a hundred years’ 
war, far graver and more horible than 
the one we are fighting now.’”’ In the 
words of Miss Buck: “At home and 
abroad the white race has the choice 
to make—whether it will follow the 
totalitarian principle of ruler and sub- 
ject races, even to the inevitable end 


7K, Shridharani, op. cit., p. 273. 
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of rebellion and the worst of wars, or 
whether peoples of all colors will de- 
cide to work out ways of living in 
mutual harmony and freedom.” The 
crisis between white and colored, she 
maintains, “is not two steps off—it is 
close, inextricably mingled with this 
war, because the war against naziism 
carries race equality or inequality as 
one of its main issues, It does no good 
that we ourselves keep the issue 
hushed and hidden apart from the 
thinking mass of the white people. The 
crisis approaches, whether white 
people are willing to know it or not. 
It approaches in the world, and with 
that inexorable march our own people 
are keeping step.” 

Oswald Spengler, a twentieth cen- 
tury German philosopher, in his real- 
istic books, The Decline of the West, 
Man and Technics and The Hour of 
Decision, repeatedly emphasized that 
each of the past great cultures had 
been confronted by the hopeless down- 
trodden races of the outer ring—“sav- 
ages or barbarians” who were ex- 
ploited without means of redress by 
the unassailable superiority of nations 
which had reached maturity in their 
political, military, economic and in- 
tellectual forms and methods. Rome 
fell to the “barbarians” within and on 
her borders, The position of the twen- 
tieth century Imperium of the white 
nations, which embraces the whole 


globe and includes the colored races, 
is far more difficult than that of the 
Roman Empire because that empire 
was an enclosed area that could be 
guarded. Today the Yellow-Brown- 
Black-Red menace lurks within the 
field of the white power. Dark peoples 
have participated in the military 
agreements of the white peoples; they 
have seen white peoples humiliated by 
each other; they have been summoned 
to take part in imperialist wars. Would 
it be unusual if the colored world were 
to act on its own initiative and for its 
own interests? Spengler adds to the 
possibility of a struggle between East 
and West the question of greatest con- 
cern to occidental civilization, the 
danger of the class war and the race 
war joining forces. 

Thus the peace that follows World 
War II may prove only an interlude 
—a breathing spell before the race and 
class war—unless Great Britain and 
the United States act to implement 
their professed aims. In the coming 
global order there must be freedom for 
all or freedom for none. Hearken to 
the words of Wendell Wilkie: “The 
day is gone when men and women of 
whatever color or creed can consider 
themselves the superiors of other 
creeds and colors, The day of vast em- 
pire is past. The day of equal peoples 
is at hand.” 
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Cuapter XXVII 


PROBLEMS OF DEMOBILIZATION AND REHABILITATION OF 
THE NEGRO SOLDIER AFTER WORLD WARS I AND II 


Rurus E. CLEMENT 


In any major modern war the casu- 
alty list which records the names of 
those wounded, missing or dead as a 
result of military operations scarcely 
begins to account for the great num- 
ber of people who are permanently 
injured or permanently lost as a di- 
rect consequence of the war. In this 
day of mechanized blitzkrieg, of un- 
restricted submarine sinkings and of 
saturation bombing, the list of civilian 
dead and injured may at times ap- 
proach, and occasionally exceed, the 
list of casualties in the armed forces. 
This is a condition which we have 
come to recognize and to accept as 
one of the added horrors of modern 
warfare. Few of us, however, stop to 
realize the total devastating effect 
which present-day warfare has upon 
the lives of the men and women who 
survive the rigors and dangers of 
battle, and who are returned to normal 
civilian life when the military-move- 
ment aspect of the war has come to 
an end. 

The soldier who returns to his na- 
tive land after participation in a world 
conflict is likely to find himself con- 
tinually out of step with the villagers 
who have remained at home. If he is 
an ex-soldier and black, his troubles 
are increased many times. It is our 
profound conviction that this does not 
have to be true; that there is the pos- 
sibility through careful planning ahead 
of setting up programs which may 
minister to the needs of the soldier— 
ex- and black; and that only as we are 


willing and able to do this may we 
justify the colossal loss of life and the 
abysmal degradation of the human 
spirit which total war demands. 

With this in mind, we are bold 
enough to present this brief review of 
the problems which the returning Ne- 
gro soldiers faced in 1918 and 1919, 
and to forecast the situation which 
will occur in 1940-odd or 1950, if we 
are not courageous enough now to 
face these problems clearly and to plan 
so that the things which happened fol- 
lowing the first World War may not 
recur. 


THE AFTERMATH OF WorLD War I 
Demobilization 

Negro soldiers in the Army of the 
United States during the first World 
War never totaled as many as 400,000. 
In fact, reliable figures place the num- 
ber inducted under the Selective Serv- 
ice Act at 342,277.1 In addition to these 
men, certain regular army units, 7.¢., 
the 9th and 10th Cavalries and the 
24th and 25th Infantry regiments, and 
scattered National Guard units includ- 
ing the 8th Illinois, the 15th New York 
and others, brought the total of Negro 
soldiers to approximately 380,000. 
Less than 50,000 of these were combat 
troops, The remainder were scattered 
through many services, with many of 
them being placed in pioneer labor 
battalions, service regiments, sanitary 
and supply trains, depot brigades, and 





1 Negro Year Book, Monroe N. Work, edition, 
Tuskegee, Ala., 1937, p. 320. 
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hospital and ambulance corps. 

There were approximately 1,400 
Negro officers commissioned to serve 
with these troops. 

When the war suddenly ended in 
November, 1918, upwards of 200,000, 
or a little more than half of the Negro 
soldiers, had been sent to France.’ 
There they were engaged chiefly in the 
service occupations mentioned above. 
Being behind the front lines for the 
most part, they had been thrown regu- 
larly into contact with the French 
people. They had been uniformly well 
treated and, as were the other Ameri- 
can soldiers, were the recipients of 
the gratitude of the nation whose sal- 
vation they appeared to insure. In 
fact, in some instances the friendship 
between Negro soldiers and the French 
population was so marked that it is 
reliably reported that at least one 
Army order warned against this 
friendship and attempted to place a 
taboo on social relationships between 
Negro soldiers and the French popu- 
lation. It was evident that in some 
official quarters there was the feeling 
that Negro American troops might be 
“spoiled” by the treatment which they 
received at the hands of the French 
people. 

It was not surprising therefore that 
when the war came to an end Negro 
American troops were moved out of 
France as speedily as shipping was 
available, and as the work which they 
had been doing could be transferred 
to other units. In fact, in less than a 
year’s time, all of the Negro soldiers 
still in the U.S. Army had been re- 
turned to their native land. The 15th 


2 Ibid., p. 321. 
>Emmett J. Scott, The American Negro in the 
World War, 1919, p. 442ff. 


New York Regiment, one of the com- 
bat units which had distinguished it- 
self while fighting as a part of the 
French army, earning the Croix de 
Guerre for the entire regiment, found 
itself back in New York City in the 
summer of 1919. The armies of occu- 
pation lett in the Rhineland did not 
contain any American Negro troops, 
In short, approximately 350,000 Ne- 
gro soldiers were discharged and sent 
back into civilian life within twelve 
months after the cessation of the war; 
the majority of these soldiers were 
demobilized long before the twelve 
months’ period had expired. 


Employment Problems 


The returning Negro soldiers found 
themselves demobilized in a land 
which had become the creditor nation 
of the world. We had supplied our 
allies with millions of dollars worth 
of war goods and materials; we were 
negotiating loans for foodstuffs for 
the civilian populations; and we had 
done both of these things by an ex- 
tension of credit to the needy allies. 
War industries were naturally closed 
down; we reached the limit of the 
credit which we could extend to for- 
eign countries; no new industries were 
built up in this country; and thou- 
sands of other soldiers were also being 
returned to America and civilian life. 

In this situation the black ex-soldier 
was likely to find himself out of a job, 
with no immediate prospect of being 
gainfully employed. The Government 
of the United States recognized this 
situation and made a feeble gesture of 
aid by giving to each soldier at the 
time he was honorably discharged 
from the Army a small bonus, which 
in most cases amounted to two months’ 
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extra pay or approximately sixty dol- 
lars per man.‘ 

Competition for what jobs were still 
available was so keen that friction 
soon began to develop between whites 
and Negroes who were seeking em- 
ployment. The worst of these riots 
were in East St. Louis, Illinois; Chi- 
cago, Illinois; and Washington, D.C. 
There were minor disturbances in 
many sections of the country during 
the summer and fall of 1919 and 
throughout 1920. The lynching of Ne- 
groes in the United States, one of the 
indices of race relations, jumped from 
35 in 1917 to 60 in 1918, to 76 in 1919; 
and only gradually subsided thereafter 
as follows: 53 in 1920, 59 in 1921, 51 
in 1922, 29 in 1923, and 16 in 1924.5 
There is no doubt about the fact that 
the economic competition between 
races in the post-war years is reflected 
in these statistics. 


Educational Problems 


As in all wars, the young, the in- 
telligent, and the physically fit were 
inducted into the armed forces, Thou- 
sands of these men and boys between 
the ages of 18 and 45 were taken out 
of schools and colleges and conse- 
quently had their training periods 
rudely interrupted. After a period of 
a year or a year and a half, in a few 
cases as much as two years, these men 
were returned to civilian life, many 
of them without money and with little 
chance to earn money to enable them 
to complete their education. Agitation 
for an additional bonus for soldiers 
who had been honorably discharged 
began to grow in the ranks of the 





. ‘Laws Relating to Veterans’ Administration, 
ve Govt. Printing Office, Washington, 1943, p. 


Negro Year Book, p. 156. 


recently organized American Legion, 
but the Government of the United 
States was slow to respond to pressure 
from this quarter. When an additional 
soldiers’ bonus was finally forced 
through Congress, the men who might 
have been helped to return to school 
had long before settled their own per- 
sonal problems without Government 
aid, and much of the money in this 
second bonus was squandered by men 
who had been forced to make financial 
adjustments without Government 
help.® 

Some of the Negro soldiers returned 
to the colleges which they had left only 
to find themselves a year or two be- 
hind their former classmates. With the 
glamour which had previously sur- 
rounded them now having disappeared 
with the discarded uniform, discour- 
aged and psychologically out of step, 
many of these men never completed 
their training. Many other former col- 
lege students, for financial and other 
reasons, never attempted to return to 
complete their college training. 

The Federal Government offered no 
aid to any of these soldiers, except to 
the disabled veterans. These men were 
passed upon by officials of the Vet- 
erans Administration, and in many in- 
stances had their tuition and other 
fees paid at certain of the larger uni- 
versities.’ This was not a general pro- 
gram, however—allotments were made 
on an individual basis, and relatively 
few Negro ex-soldiers were benefited 
in this way. 


Health and Hospitalization 


With respect to the health of the 
ex-soldier, the Government was more 


6 Laws Relating, . . . etc., p. 100ff. 
™Laws Relating . . . ete., p. 48ff. 
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liberal than it was in any other area. 
Hospitals for veterans were con- 
structed all over the nation, with one 
major hospital, located at Tuskegee, 
Alabama, designed especially for the 
treatment of the Negro ex-soldier. 
Negroes were also accepted for treat- 
ment at the majority of the other 
veterans’ hospitals. The ex-soldier who 
could prove himself in need of treat- 
ment could go to Tuskegee or to one 
of the other hospitals, and there, with- 
out cost, receive excellent medical and 
hospital services. Soldiers who could 
prove that they were in ill health be- 
cause of their war service, but not 
in need of hospitalization, could 
be awarded disability compensation 
which might continue for a term or 
for the remainder of the soldier’s life.® 
There are many Negro veterans today 
who are still receiving compensation 
for disabilities adjudged to be the re- 
sult of their services in the first World 
War. 

The insurance program which was 
put into effect during World War I 
was continued following the war and 
carried at rates which were adjusted 
when the individual left the service 
of his country and returned to civilian 
life.® 

It is generally agreed that the Gov- 
ernment was more liberal, realistic, 
and sound in the provisions made for 
the physical well-being of the ex- 
soldier than it was in the matter of 
his return to gainful employment or 
in the completion of his education. 


Psychological Readjustments 


The Negro soldier who had served 
in France in the first World War was 


8 Laws Relating .. . etc., p. 39ff, 59, 64-65, 83, 


9 Laws Relating . . . etc., p. 9ff. 


returned to America and demobilized 
in a land which had not decided to 
grant him full citizenship rights. He 
had served in an army which was 
fighting to preserve democracy in the 
world. He had lived in a foreign coun- 
try which, in a measure, had tried to 
live up to its national motto—Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity. He had been 
told that he was not to expect to be 
treated in America, his homeland, as 
he had been treated by strangers in 
the foreign country where he had been 
quartered. 

It has been told that certain Negro 
leaders had been asked to go to 
France at the close of the war. There, 
during the period when Negro troops 
were being prepared for the return to 
America, they were to counsel the 
Negro soldiers, urging tolerance of the 
American treatment of the Negro, pa- 
tience with their white fellow-Ameri- 
cans’ attitude toward them, and quiet 
acceptance of the ill treatment which 
they were likely to receive. I do not 
know what these Negro leaders ac- 
tually said to Negro soldiers in France. 
The Negro press of the period, how- 
ever, was fearful lest Negro soldiers 
be advised against expecting any im- 
provement of the Negro’s lot in Amer- 
ica.!° Stories appeared later alleging 
that Negro officers were not permitted 
to wear their uniforms in certain 
Southern states, and that Negro sol- 
diers in general were warned not to 
expect treatment in America such as 
they had received in France. 

In the face of the hardships which 
they had undergone during their train- 
ing periods and afterwards in battle 
areas, in the light of the liberty and 


Ww. E. B. DuBois, “Opinion,” The Crisis, 
103:9-10, 18-14, My 1919. 
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freedom which the Negro soldiers who 
went to France experienced, with the 
Wilsonian ideals of self-determination 
and democracy firmly implanted in 
their minds, with unemployment star- 
ing them in the face as they were 
mustered out of the armed forces, with 
the indifferent treatment and ofttimes 
abuse which they received at home, 
there is little wonder that the Negro 
veteran of World War I in many 
instances found himself unable quietly 
to settle down to an even, normal life. 

Perhaps no soldier returning from 
a great war can go back into the quiet 
road of his previous existence. The 
racial riots of 1919 and the 1920’s 
probably owed some of their origin 
to psychological maladjustments as 
well as to economic competition. 

PROBLEMS INHERENT IN WoRLD 

War II 
Idealogical Considerations 

The Negro soldier who is called 
upon to fight in World War II has 
certain ideas rather firmly established 
in his mind. Long before the United 
States entered the war he was told that 
Hitler planned a Nazi conquest of the 
world. He remembers that this same 
Hitler refused to receive and to con- 
gratulate the Negro winning members 
of the United States team at the 
Olympic Games held in Berlin in 1936. 
The Negro soldier had heard of Hit- 
ler’s racial theories as set forth in 
Mein Kampf and he has read about 
the Nazi brutalities practiced against 
the Jewish population. He knows that 
under Hitler, the Negro would be rele- 
gated to a slave status. At the same 
time this Negro soldier has learned to 
have a great faith in Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, the President of the United 
States. Mr. Roosevelt’s Four Freedoms 


are accepted literally and personally 
by almost the entire Negro population 
of this country. The group knows 
that it might be difficult to establish 
these Freedoms in America, but is 
willing to accept the word of the 
leader that these are the things for 
which we strive, these are the goals 
which we should attempt to reach. 

Like his fellow-Americans, the Ne- 
gro gives lip service to democracy. 
Unlike many of them, however, he 
wants to see real democracy estab- 
lished in this country, for he believes 
that in a government of this type, a 
minority group has its greatest oppor- 
tunity for life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness. The super-state and 
the sanctity of the individual person 
of the Leader are not ideas which in- 
trigue the minds of black Americans. 
Wherever individual freedom and per- 
sonal liberty have to be subordinated 
to the good of the state or the will 
of the Fuehrer, the average Negro 
feels that he least of all men could 
expect to have even elementary human 
rights left to enjoy. The Negro popu- 
lation and the American Negro soldier 
are therefore unalterably opposed to 
all of the fundamental philosophy of 
the Nazi or any other fascist regime. 
Even the entrance of the colored popu- 
lation of Japan as an Axis partner in 
the war has not decreased the Negro’s 
fear and hatred of fascism. Unlike 
many of his white fellow soldiers, the 
Negro soldier probably has no greater 
antipathy toward the Japanese than 
he has toward the German. Because of 
past experiences, he may be a little 
more suspicious of the kind of treat- 
ment he would receive from a victori- 
ous Germany than he would from a 
victorious Japan. 
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Because he has listened to the states- 
men of the United Nations and has 
read editorials in the newspapers of 
America and the books warning 
against the fascist conquest of the 
world, the Negro soldier is likely to be 
fighting for more than the Four Free- 
doms and the establishment of a de- 
mocracy in America. He is also inter- 
ested in the acceptance of the idea 
and practice of racial equality. Any- 
one who reads the present American 
Negro press or who talks with Negro 
soldiers who feel free to express their 
honest opinions knows that the Negro 
desires that out of this war will pre- 
vail the idea that a man is a man 
without reference to his race, his re- 
ligion, or the color of his skin. The 
American Negro soldier sees that 
people of various races and of different 
hues are fighting together to destroy 
the great Fascist threat to western 
Christian civilization. White, black, 
brown, red, and yellow men are all 
planning and working for the destruc- 
tion of the armies of Germany, Italy, 
Japan and their lesser allies. The co- 
operation and consideration which are 
in evidence during the war period, it 
is felt, should be carried over into the 
period of reconstruction and peace. 
Only as those who plan the postwar 
world realize the idealogical back- 
ground of the Negro soldier’s thinking 
will they be able to set up programs 
involving a minimum amount of racial 
friction. 

Negro Soldiers in the Present 
World War 

According to our present plans the 
Army of the United States will have 
as many as 10,000,000 men in it before 
the close of 1944. At the time this is 
being written, we know from reliable 


reports that the Army and the Navy 
of the United States are both larger 
than they were at any time during 
World War I, and we are continuing 
to induct thousands of men almost 
daily. At the present time, there are 
already more Negroes in the armed 
forces of the United States than there 
were during the entire period of World 
War I. It is to be expected that ap- 
proximately one million Negro soldiers 
may be in the armed forces by the 
time the Army of the United States 
reaches the strength which is now 
planned for it. During World War I, 
there was one complete Negro division, 
the 92nd. There was a part of an- 
other Negro division, the 93rd, and 
certain other separate units were bri- 
gaded with the French army. For serv- 
ice in World War II, three complete 
Negro divisions have already been ac- 
tivated, two infantry and one cavalry. 
In addition to these three divisions 
there are many thousands of Negroes 
serving in the various branches of the 
United States Army in engineering 
regiments, in air force units, in quar- 
termaster detachments, in medical and 
hospital corps, and so forth. In ad- 
dition to the Negroes in the Army of 
the United States, there are now Ne- 
groes in the naval forces who are more 
than domestic servants for the first 
time in recent American naval history. 
There are Negroes in the United States 
Coast Guard, and for the first time in 
all American history, there are Ne- 
groes who are regular members of the 
United States Marine Corps. Virtually 
all of the air, ground, and sea forces 
of the nation have at long last been 
opened to Negro citizens. 

In the training of the Negro officer, 
the Government of the United States 
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has made a decided step forward dur- 
ing World War II. For the most part, 
Negro commissioned officers in World 
War I were trained in segregated units, 
chiefly at Des. Moines, Iowa; Little 
Rock, Arkansas; and Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. During the present war, the 
Government has set up Officer Candi- 
date Schools for the various branches 
of the service at different places 
throughout the United States. When- 
ever a Negro candidate qualifies for 
officer training in a particular service, 
this candidate has been sent to the 
camp which specialized in the service 
for which he qualified. As a result of 
this policy, thousands of able Negro 
officers have been trained right along 
with their white colleagues in non- 
segregated officer candidate schools. 
There are at present many more Negro 
commissioned officers already serving 
in the Army of the United States than 
we had during the first world war. Ne- 
gro women have also been accepted 
for training and given commissions in 
the W.A.A.C. The corresponding aux- 
iliaries for women in the Navy, Ma- 
rine Corps and Coast Guard are still 
closed to Negro Americans. 


Employment Following the War 


No one can predict when the present 
world war will end. We know, how- 
ever, that when it does end the nation 
will again be face to face with many 
of the problems which we were called 
upon to meet following World War I. 
Not the least of these problems will be 
the question of gainful employment 
for the millions of soldiers who will 
be returning to civilian life, Fortu- 
nately, post-war planning is already 
beginning to consider ways and means 
which will enable us to make the tran- 


sition from an economy of war to an 
economy of peace in a post-war period 
with as little strain upon national 
economy as possible. There are those 
who advocate a huge post-war Fed- 
erally financed building and public 
works program, These people argue 
that the civilian needs which were ig- 
nored because of the demands which 
war production placed upon the nation 
should now in this post-war period be 
given adequate attention. This public 
building program would include demo- 
lition of slum areas and erection of 
adequate modern housing, the con- 
struction of new super-transcontinen- 
tal highways, the construction of pub- 
lic hydro-electric projects modeled 
after T.V.A., reforestation work and 
the reclaiming of the eroded and 
wasted agricultural areas. There are 
others who feel that private capital 
should be used to carry out any of 
the ideas and programs which are 
mentioned by the Federal planning 
group. If we are to avoid the serious 
economic situation which faced the 
nation in the early 1920’s, it appears 
that we must embark upon some na- 
tionwide program either publicly or 
privately financed. The million Ne- 
groes who will be returning to civilian 
life should be given the same con- 
sideration in this building program 
which any other returning soldiers re- 
ceive. Every effort should be made by 
Federal and local governments to see 
that applications for work made by 
Negro soldiers are not considered only 
after all of the other applications have 
been passed upon. With American sol- 
diers scattered as they are now 
throughout the world, with the pres- 
ent war being of a truly global nature, 
with adequate planning for people in 
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occupied territories following the war 
making it necessary for limited armies 
of occupation to remain in foreign 
countries and with the transportation 
problems involved in returning mil- 
lions of American troops to this con- 
tinent, it is likely that demobilization 
of our forces will be slower than it 
was following World War I. There are 
already many people who say that 
adequate planning will mean that de- 
mobilization must necessarily be more 
gradual than has been the case in 
previous wars of this nation. If this 
is true, we may have more success in 
our re-employment program, in that 
industry and labor will be called upon 
to absorb ex-soldiers over a longer pe- 
riod of time and possibly in reasonably 
small groups. Meanwhile, the men who 
desire to stay in the Army serving as 
soldiers in the army of occupation 
should be permitted to remain on the 
Government payrolls at the small 
wage scale which the Government 
pays; and other men, younger men, 
who want to get back into civilian 
life—to complete their education or to 
enter positions which are open to them 
—should be allowed to resign and re- 
turn to this country as quickly as 
transportation may be made avail- 
able. 

There are a number of schemes 
which are already being promoted by 
various individuals or groups in the 
country. The Chicago Tribune of May 
6, 1943, reported one such, a so-called 
“service men’s reconstruction plan” 
which contemplates a bonus of $7,800, 
payable in bonds for every soldier, 
sailor and marine at the end of the 
war. Under this plan each beneficiary 
would return home to find waiting for 
him in trust $7,800 in 342% United 
States Government bonds which un- 


der certain conditions could be con- 
verted into cash. 


Problems of Health and 
Hospitalization 


Already the battle casualties are be- 
ing returned to this country. No one 
is at liberty to state now the number 
of these casualties nor to talk very 
much about details related to the 
places where these men are being cared 
for and the relationship of the num- 
ber of these men to the total numbers 
of American troops involved in the 
war. No one for a minute doubts, how- 
ever, that one of the outcomes of the 
present war will be a larger number 
of wholly or partly disabled veterans 
than from World War I. Advanced 
surgical techniques and the progress 
which has been made through the use 
of new drugs will probably result in 
fewer deaths from injuries and wounds 
received in combat, but the much 
greater number of men involved makes 
it axiomatic that we shall have larger 
numbers of men who for reasons of 
physical disability may be the wards 
of the Government for the remainder 
of their lives, The Negro soldier and 
the Negro people may only expect that 
the Government of the United States 
will provide for the disabled Negro 
veterans all of the facilities which are 
available for other veterans of World 
War II, that there will be no restric- 
tions as to race or color which will 
make it impossible for Negroes to re- 
ceive adequate and complete treat- 
ment whenever such is available for 
any soldiers of the United States. 


Problems in Education 


A bill introduced into the House of 
Representatives, H.R. 757, on Janu- 
ary 6, 1943, by Mr. Voorhis of Cali- 
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fornia, is entitled, A Bill to Provide 
Educational Grants to Veterans of the 
Second World War. This bill is one of 
the attempts toward post-war plan- 
ning which hope to meet one of the 
paramount needs of the ex-soldier, the 
need for the completion of his regular 
training or training of a new type 
which will fit him for gainful employ- 
ment in civilian life. Under the pro- 
visions of H.R. 757, a qualified appli- 
cant might receive a grant to the total 
amount of $500 in any one calendar 
year. This grant would enable the in- 
dividual to attend the institution of 
his choice and could be used for the 
payment of any of the fees and ex- 
penses ordinarily assessed against a 
student who attended the institution. 
Grants could be secured for a total of 
three years, Any soldier honorably dis- 
charged from the armed forces by rea- 
son of disability incurred in line of 
duty during the present war and all 
veterans who are in the army 30 days 
after the conclusion of hostilities be- 
tween the United States and the na- 
tions with which it is at war would 
be eligible to receive from the Govern- 
ment of the United States grants 
which would enable them to complete 
their education. 

From our experiences following 
World War I, we may find it better 
for the veterans and for the nation to 
pass legislation modeled after the 
Voorhis Bill than to wait for the pres- 
sure of a soldier’s bonus (or for an 
adjustment in compensation) which 
inevitably will build up and gain mo- 
mentum if the Government of the 
United States does not put into oper- 
ation a definite program of aid for the 
education of the soldiers who desire 
such education and who are able to 
qualify for it once they have been dis- 


charged from the armed forces. 

The universities and colleges of the 
land must now be thinking of services 
which they will be called upon to ren- 
der in this connection at the close of 
the war. Many institutions will find 
it advantageous to plan the short in- 
tensive vocational training programs 
which will rehabilitate men who have 
been serving in the nation’s forces. We 
are not unmindful of the fact that the 
Government of the United States has 
already gone into a huge training pro- 
gram for the men who are serving the 
nation. Under the direction of compe- 
tent instructors, some military, some 
civilian, with some of the academic 
work being done in military camps 
and in other instances done in the 
classrooms of numerous colleges and 
universities throughout the land, thou- 
sands of young men and women are 
being trained in specific fields, not 
excluding the cultural and human 
studies. Many other thousands of men 
and women are being trained in in- 
tensive vocational programs. It is 
likely, therefore, that not only will 
there be many people who, when they 
come out of the armed forces, will be 
better trained to do specific jobs in 
civilian life than they were when they 
went into the Army or the Navy or 
the Marine Corps, but there will be 
other thousands who have continued 
their education up to a point while 
they were qualifying for commissions 
or for specialists rating in the armed 
forces, 

There are also people who hope that 
some post-war Federal Government 
agency or bureau other than the Vet- 
erans Administration, but combining 
the better practices and the experi- 
ences of the C.C.C. and the N.Y.A., 
may be set up to care for and to direct 
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the educational rehabilitation of the 
ex-soldiers. The Negro soldier would 
expect equal treatment under any such 
program which might be established. 
The wholesome experiences of his re- 
lationship to N.Y.A. would lead him 
to feel that a Federal bureau might 
afford him the help and the equal 
treatment which he expected. 


In CONCLUSION 


Any planning which envisages the 
peaceful settlement of the problems 
which the Negro soldier will face at 
the end of World War II must take 
cognizance of the state of mind in 
which this soldier is likely to be found. 
If he comes out of the war feeling 
that the Negro race has lost ground in 
its attempt to gain full citizenship 
status, he is likely to be bitter. On 
the other hand, should he feel that 
definite gains have been achieved, that 
he and his racial group will be ac- 
corded the rights, privileges and re- 
sponsibilities which they as American 


citizens have a right to expect and 
which they in a great measure have 
earned, then he can be expected to be 
cooperative and patient. He has al- 
ways been and will continue to be 
loyal. Having fought, like his fellow 
white Americans for the preservation 
of democracy, having endured hard- 
ships and suffering, having seen his 
black friends and brothers die that 
America might live, the Negro soldier 
will expect his native land to do for 
him what it does for other soldiers; to 
employ him according to his talents, 
to make it possible for him to con- 
tinue his education, to minister to his 
health needs, to permit him to partici- 
pate in free elections in a free country 
and to require that he, like others, 
shoulder the full responsibilities of 
citizenship in a Christian democracy. 
These things the Negro soldier return- 
ing from World War II will expect— 
probably no more than this, certainly 
no less. 
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Cuapter XXVIII 


IMPLICATIONS FOR NEGRO AMERICANS OF THE POST-WAR 
PLANNING ACTIVITIES OF THE U.S. GOVERNMENT 


CAROLINE F, WarE 


Negro Americans, in common with 
all Americans, have a stake in the 
kind of society which will emerge from 
this war, and need to know how their 
government is preparing to meet the 
problems of the post-war world. In 
many respects, their concern is iden- 
tical with that of all their fellow- 
citizens. In other respects, it is intensi- 
fied or specialized because of the par- 
ticular occupations, geographical 
areas, or income groups in which the 
largest numbers of Negroes are found. 
In a few cases, it arises from the spe- 
cific problems of Negroes as Negroes, 
or from common interests between 
American Negroes and darker peoples 
or minority peoples in other parts of 
the world. 

The various agencies of the US. 
Government are at work on national 
problems which affect the domestic 
economy of the United States, and on 
international problems which involve 
the peace and well-being of the world. 
Though only an unreconstructed iso- 
lationist would maintain that these 
problems are separate and can be 
solved separately, it will be useful in 
the following discussion to take up 
each set of problems in turn. 


NATIONAL PROBLEMS: GENERAL 
Full Employment 
As workers, farmers, professionals 
or business men, the fate of Negroes, 
and of everyone else, is bound up with 
the question of jobs in the post-war 
period. No other question is as funda- 


mental or as pressing. However well 
Negro people may fare in respect to 
other matters—such, for instance, as 
residential segregation or aid to edu- 
cation—they will lose more through a 
failure to make the American economy 
function effectively than they will 
make through all these gains. And, 
conversely, however poorly Negro peo- 
ple may share in the fruits of a pros- 
perous, well-functioning economy, that 
share will almost certainly exceed the 
most generous receipts in depression. 

Moreover, Negroes are, by and 
large, in the weakest economic posi- 
tions of any group in the country. The 
old policy of “last hired, first fired” 
has survived into the war years, and 
is latent in the economic situation of 
the post-war period. The Negro’s stake 
in full employment and security is not 
only the same as that of all workers, 
business men, and professionals in cor- 
responding occupations—it is greater. 
In fact, the extent to which Negroes 
in the post-war period have access to 
jobs, security, and opportunity will be 
a real measure of the success with 
which the central economic problem of 
our time is met. 

The principal post-war planning ac- 
tivities of the Government, as they 
relate to domestic affairs, are focused 
on this basic economic problem. The 
fiscal agencies of the Government— 
Budget Bureau, Treasury Department, 
Federal Reserve Board—are seeking 
to determine what fiscal policies will 
maintain the flow of money and sus- 
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tain purchasing power. Their aim is 
to keep an amount of money in circu- 
lation which will insure sufficient pur- 
chasing power to create a demand for 
goods, and thereby full employment. 
They are studying techniques for ad- 
justing the Federal budget to the needs 
of the economy, using deficit spending 
when necessary to sustain purchasing 
power, and revising the process when 
the economic situation changes. 

The National Resources Planning 
Board has been the Federal agency 
entrusted with responsibility for co- 
ordinating all the economic planning 
activities of the Federal Government 
in the domestic field. Toward that end, 
it has conducted studies of economic 
trends, methods of maintaining full 
employment, industrial location, and 
other relevant problems, and has 
worked closely with the other Federal 
agencies and with planning bodies in 
states and localities. Its work, how- 
ever, is being brought virtually to a 
close, for Congress has refused to ap- 
propriate funds to continue its eco- 
nomic studies. 

When the preparation for war be- 
gan, the National Resources Planning 
Board was instructed by the President 
to prepare a “shelf” of public works 
projects which could be launched if 
needed to employ those workers whom 
private industry fails to employ, either 
in the immediate transition from war 
to peace, during the period of recon- 
version, or later, should signs develop 
of an impending slump. This “public 
works projects reserve” has been es- 
tablished to avoid delay in putting 
people to work, such as occurred dur- 
ing the depression when funds were 
made available but projects had not 
been planned, and to make sure that 


the work is of value to the community 
—no “leaf-raking.” The plans in the 
“reserve” are being developed in part 
by Federal agencies—the U.S. Public 
Health Service, for example, has an 
extensive plan for rural hospitals; in 
part by regional bodies made up of 
representatives of public and private 
agencies and developed with the aid of 
research in the universities of the re- 
gion—the Pacific Northwest Planning 
Commission has gone far along that 
line; and in part by states and by 
local communities in which govern- 
mental, business and civic groups have 
undertaken to plan for local improve- 
ments and the rebuilding of cities. 
Other governmental agencies besides 
the Planning Board have also been at 
work on the basic problem of jobs and 
income—especially the departments of 
Labor, Agriculture, and Commerce. 
Acting under instructions from Con- 
gress, a special division of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics in the Department 
of Labor has undertaken studies of 
how to sustain employment after the 
war. It is examining the problem of 
post-war jobs in two principal ways— 
industry by industry, and community 
by community. Each industry studied 
is examined to see what characteristics 
of the industry might lead toward re- 
striction of production and, conse- 
quently, limitation of employment. On 
the fundamental assumption that com- 
petition is conducive to industrial ex- 
pansion, an attempt is made to deter- 
mine what would be required to make 
competition effective in each industry. 
These studies of the Department of 
Labor have, hitherto, assumed an ex- 
tension of past technological trends 
rather than radical and abrupt tech- 
nological changes growing out of de- 
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velopments during the war—such as 
the displacement of steel and other 
common materials by light metals and 
plastics. The Labor Department’s 
studies of local areas, where war in- 
dustry has brought great expansion, 
start with the pattern of employment 
before the war, and attempt to deter- 
mine whether there will be factors in 
the locality after the war which will 
lead to the employment of additional 
workers. Those who are conducting 
the studies are very much aware of 
the extraordinary stability which the 
pattern of industrial location in the 
United States has shown during the 
past sixty years—a pattern which was 
not substantially altered by World 
War I, the depression, the automobile, 
electricity, or any other major devel- 
opment. On this basis, they are assum- 
ing that changes in the future will 
modify this pattern, but that it will 
take very strong, positive action to 
alter it to an important extent. 

There are other labor problems in- 
volved in full employment which re- 
main to be explored by the Depart- 
ment of Labor, the War Manpower 
Commission, or other agencies. Will 
the demobilized soldiers find their old 
jobs? Will they want them, in view 
of the new skills which they will have 
acquired in the armed forces?—a ques- 
tion of particular importance to Ne- 
groes, What of the “demobilized” war 
workers, who also present the problem 
of old jobs and new skills? And the 
new additions to the labor market— 
women, older workers, Negroes—who 
have been engaged in war jobs, or in 
jobs from which men have gone to the 
services, or workers to war industries, 
and to which the soldiers and war 
workers may wish to return? 
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These, and other problems, will be 
dealt with in a forthcoming report to 
the President by the Conference on 
Post-War Readjustment of Civilian 
and Military Personnel, headed by Dr. 
Floyd Reeves of the National Re- 
sources Planning Board. 

The Department of Agriculture is, 
of course, concerned with the post-war 
position of the farmer. More than any 
other group, farmers have reason to re- 
member the aftermath of World War 
I, when the high farm prices of war- 
time crashed, the food so badly needed 
to win the war turned into “surpluses,” 
and debt-ridden farmers lost their 
farms as banks foreclosed mortgages, 
and winds blew away in dust land 
which should never have been broken 
by the plow. To the end that such 
disaster shall not befall farmers again, 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
started to consider the post-war ad- 
justment of agriculture as soon as ex- 
panded food production was under- 
taken to meet needs at home and 
abroad. It has concerned itself with 
(1) the implications for agriculture of 
different levels of employment and 
prosperity in the rest of the economy 
and (2) ways to reduce the disparity 
in living conditions between rural and 
urban people. 

The Department has recognized 
three possibilities—“back to nor- 
malcy,” a “long-time desirable” situa- 
tion, and an intermediate level which 
it considers most likely. Assuming the 
latter level, it has set as tentative 
goals prices which yield parity income 
to farmers, not more than 20 per cent 
of the total population in farming, 
sufficient agricultural production to 
permit adequate nutritional diets, dis- 
tribution of agricultural production 
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among regions so as to maintain a 
sustained yield and grow the products 
best adapted to the area, farms large 
enough for efficient operation and a 
decent standard of living, farm mar- 
keting at lowest possible costs.’ To 
raise the standards of rural living it 
is stimulating the planning of rural 
public works—electrification, hospi- 
tals, schools, roads, community cen- 
ters, housing—which will provide off- 
the-farm employment for rural people 
and bring to country living many of 
the advantages of the city. In order 
that farm people may themselves par- 
ticipate in planning for their future, 
the Department issues from time to 
time a bulletin entitled Post-War 
Plans. 

The Department of Commerce, too, 
is at work on the same problem, ap- 
proaching it from the point of view of 
business, and encouraging the partici- 
pation by businessmen in planning 
activities. Since before the war, the 
Department of Commerce has been en- 
gaged in calculating the national in- 
come and in estimating the volume of 
business and employment at various 
levels of national income in the future. 
With a view toward providing a guide 
to businessmen as to the volume of 
business likely to be called for after 
the war, the Department has started 
with a careful study of the year 1941, 
on the assumption that this year is 
nearer to what we may expect shortly 
after the war than any preceding year, 
for it represented nearly full employ- 
ment, mostly still on civilian goods. 
It is then projecting into the future 
trends of the years before the war. 

In addition to its own studies, the 

iF. F. Elliott, ‘“Agriculture—When the War 


Ends.”’ Address before the 20th Annual Agri- 
cultural Outlook Conference, O 21, 1942. 


Department of Commerce has stimu- 
lated businessmen to work on these 
problems themselves, just as the De- 
partment of Agriculture seeks to en- 
courage farmers to do likewise. At the 
instigation of the Commerce Depart- 
ment, a group of business men formed 
the Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment to try to find the answers to 
the problem of achieving a high level 
of employment and productivity. They 
believe that unemployment will not be 
tolerated after the war; that govern- 
ment will furnish jobs if business will 
not; and that it is, therefore, their 
responsibility to find ways in which 
business can provide jobs. 

All these economic planning activi- 
ties of government agencies—by fiscal 
agencies, National Resources Planning 
Board, Departments of Labor, Agri- 
culture, Commerce—assume that the 
American economy can be made to 
work, and to yield full employment 
and economic security for the masses 
of the people, and that it can be made 
to work in substantially its present 
form, with minor modifications but 
without revolutionary or fundamental 
changes, All assume that it is the Gov- 
ernment’s responsibility to see that the 
economy does work, but all make the 
role of Government that of providing 
a framework for private economic ac- 
tivity, stimulating it, and, if neces- 
sary, taking up the slack. They do not 
envisage that Government will take 
over industrial operations on a large 
scale or intervene drastically in the 
operations of industry, At most, they 
look to Government to engage in defi- 
cit spending and to provide employ- 
ment on public works if private indus- 
try fails to maintain full employment. 

Members of Congress have been dis- 
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trustful of the economic planning by 
administrative agencies, and have ex- 
pressed that distrust by denying funds 
to the National Resources Planning 
Board. They have declared that they 
are not against planning, however, and 
the Senate has created a Special Com- 
mittee on Post-War and Economic 
Planning to study the problems and 
recommend legislation. At this writing, 
the Committee has been appointed, 
under the chairmanship of Senator 
George, but has not started its work. 


Status of Workers 


While all Negro people share in the 
common concern over the maintenance 
of full employment and the effective 
operation of the American economy, 
the vast majority of Negro people are 
workers and farmers, and their fate is 
bound up specifically with the fate of 
these groups. 

No question except that of prosper- 
ity or depression is more vital to the 
Negro people than the status of labor 
in the post-war period. Will labor 
occupy a position of growing respon- 
sibility and dignity, or will it be 
shoved back into a position where it 
has few rights and less opportunity for 
participation in the nation’s economic 
and political affairs? In the years be- 
fore the war, the position of labor in 
the American community changed 
dramatically. The CIO brought or- 
ganization into the mass-production 
industries; the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act provided a Magna Carta of 
labor rights. Yet when the war came, 
collective bargaining was still not uni- 
versally accepted, there were towns, 
especially in the South, where a labor 
organizer entered at the risk of his 
life; and a number of employers and 


Congressmen looked upon the war as a 
God-given opportunity to put a stop 
to “this labor foolishness.” 

With what status labor will emerge 
from the war still remains to be seen. 
The anti-labor forces were emboldened 
by the 1942 elections, and by the situ- 
ation in coal created by the coal oper- 
ators and John L. Lewis, to press anti- 
labor measures in Congress. It is safe 
to predict that after the war there will 
be an attempt to create the present- 
day equivalent of the open-shop drive 
that swept the country after World 
War I. Yet during the war participa- 
tion by labor in public affairs is in- 
creasing and there is no doubt that the 
Government agencies engaged in eco- 
nomic planning base their calculations 
on the continued existence of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, and the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, and count 
on continued and increased participa- 
tion by labor in the policy-making 
circles of federal, state and local agen- 
cies. The final answer lies, no doubt, 
in the balance of political power when 
the war ends. 


Post-war Agriculture 


More than half of American Ne- 
groes are still rural people. What hap- 
pens to American farmers in the post- 
war period happens to Negro farmers. 
In the years immediately after the 
war, the demand for American food 
to feed the liberated countries will 
keep agriculture geared to the high 
pitch which it is reaching during the 
war. While war plants are being shut 
down and converted to peacetime pro- 
duction, the farm plant will continue 
to be run at capacity. But the imme- 
diate needs of the starving countries 
will, in time, be met, and agriculture 
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will have to be geared to the longer 
time relationship among the producing 
areas of the world. 

The basis upon which the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is tackling this 
problem has already been described. 
But this does not tell the whole story, 
for the question remains, what kind 
of farms will make up our post-war 
agriculture, Will American farming in 
the future be based on the family-size 
farm, or on large farms, plantations 
and agricultural factories with scores 
of farm workers, sharecroppers or 
tenants? Negro farmers have a major 
stake in the answer to this question— 
for they are not large farmers. That 
this is a real issue is made plain by the 
struggle now in progress between the 
representatives of the large and small 
farmers. Large farmers, including the 
Farm Bloc in Congress, want to put the 
whole responsibility for the wartime 
food supply on the upper class of farm- 
ers, assuring them high prices, giving 
the county agricultural agent power to 
keep farm workers from leaving their 
county in search of better pay, and 
importing farm labor from the West 
Indies. The smaller farmers urge that 
the family farms be brought up to 
maximum production by direct aid 
through capital, livestock, and man- 
agerial advice, and that farm workers 
and farmers on sub-marginal land be 
assisted in moving to places where 
their labor can be most productive. 
The representatives of the large farm- 
ers appear to be winning the fight, 
both in Congress and within the De- 
partment of Agriculture, where the 
Farm Security Administration is fight- 
ing for survival. If the same group 
shapes the post-war plans for agri- 
culture, these plans will not be likely 
to include the measures which, in the 








past, have done most for Negro farm- 
ers through tenant purchase, rehabili- 
tation loans, and the establishment of 
standards for migratory labor. 


Little vs. Big Business 


Negro business is small business. 
Negro people have few jobs, and little 
stock, in the large corporations. The 
interest of Negro business men is defi- 
nitely on the side of little business in 
its continuing struggle to survive in 
the face of growing concentrations of 
economic power. 

The word, “little business,” is magic 
in the halls of Congress, On the whole, 
the agencies concerned with post-war 
economic problems assume the desir- 
ability of small business in their stud- 
ies. This is true of the post-war plan- 
ning group in the Department of La- 
bor, and even the businessmen’s com- 
mittee sponsored by the Department 
of Commerce. The Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development is sympathetic 
toward the smaller enterprise and is 
especially concerned that concentrated 
economic power shall not prevent new 
producers from going into business. 
Yet the whole thrust of the war has 
been to continue the trend of the pre- 
ceding years and to shove the small 
businessman further and further into 
the background in the American econ- 
omy. It is hard to see how, in spite of 
the noise with which his interest is 
championed, the small businessman 
can find his position improved in the 
post-war period. 


The Scope of the Professions 


Since the professional class is the 
upper class of the Negro community, 
special significance attaches to the 
opportunities for professional workers 
in the post-war period, and their status 
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in the post-war society. Here is an 
area where lie some of the most dra- 
matic possibilities for the post-war so- 
ciety. The possibilities for employ- 
ment, and for improvement of living 
standards, contained in the problem 
of making services available to the 
masses of the people is recognized by 
all the planning agencies. Those con- 
sidering Government spending, when 
needed, to counteract a threat of de- 
pression include the provision of 
health, recreation and other services 
among the purposes for which deficit 
spending may appropriately be under- 
taken. The “shelf” of public-works 
projects contains many which call pri- 
marily for service and only secondar- 
ily for brick and mortar. 

The teacher whose rdle is so central 
in the Negro community, may benefit 
from present trends even before the 
close of the war. Negro schools have 
suffered, along with all low-paid 
schools, through the loss of teachers to 
Government jobs, war industries, and 
the armed services. The bill for Fed- 
eral aid to education, which in some 
form has been before Congress for 
many years, has received new and 
vigorous support because of the school 
crisis caused by the war. This measure, 
if administered with proper safe- 
guards, should raise the level of all 
schools, especially the rural schools 
throughout the country, which are 
hampered by lack of funds, and should 
help to improve the financial position 
of the many Negro teachers who carry 
heavy community as well as school 
responsibilities on shockingly low pay. 


Development of the South 


Nearly four-fifths of all Negroes 
still live below the Mason and Dixon 
line. As Southerners, they have a 


major stake in what happens to the 
South. Will the South become more 
industrialized, or will it remain largely 
an “economic colony” of the indus- 
trial Northeast—an area of cheap la- 
bor and rich resources to be exploited 
by Northern capital? What will be 
the future of cotton—on world mar- 
kets, and in the United States? Will 
the cotton belt remain largely a one- 
crop area, supplying the product with 
which much of American imports are 
bought? Or will cotton give way per- 
manently to diversified farming and 
to crops which nourish the people and 
the land? 

The National Resources Planning 
Board has been at work on the prob- 
lem of industrial location, examining 
the effects of the location of new war 
plants, and seeking principles to guide 
policy in the period of demobilization. 
Will the war plants in the South be 
converted to peacetime production, or 
will they be abandoned? Is decentrali- 
zation of industry, and a better bal- 
ance between agriculture and industry 
in the South feasible, in view of the 
history of industrial concentration in 
the Northeast in the past? Will con- 
tinued and greater migration from the 
South be necessary to raise the level 
of the area? 

The outlook for continued industrial 
activity in the South is not good. A 
disproportionately large number of 
war plants in the South cannot be 
converted to peacetime uses because 
they are equipped for such purely mili- 
tary processes as shell loading. Tech- 
nical trends during the war have 
tended to weaken rather than 
strengthen the position of existing 
peacetime industries in the area. 
Meantime, contracts applying to each 
specific plant stipulate the terms on 
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which the property shall be liquidated 
at the end of the war. Restrictions may 
be put on migration out of areas where 
there is an actual surplus, for the 
county agent now has the wartime 
authority to declare that any poor 
sharecropper or laborer is an essential 
worker who may not leave the area. 
There is, as yet, no Federal post-war 
policy toward what has been known 
as the nation’s “Economic Problem 
No, 1.” 


Rebuilding Our Cities 


Nearly half of the Negro population 
lives in cities. For these, post-war 
plans for the rebuilding of cities are of 
vital importance. For the most part, 
the worst housing, most dilapidated 
slums and most congested areas are 
occupied by Negroes. No part of the 
city population stands to share more 
directly in the elimination of slums 
and the reconstruction of “blighted” 
urban areas. 

“Urban redevelopment” is a central 
feature of the post-war plans of the 
National Resources Planning Board, 
both from the point of view that hous- 
ing and other building are a major 
source of jobs, and in terms of the 
need for planning to rebuild our cities. 
The National Housing Agency has a 
special division devoted to urban stud- 
ies, looking toward such post-war re- 
development. Rebuilding of cities re- 
quires a number of things—organiza- 
tion, research, funds, and power to 
condemn land and to acquire areas for 
reconstruction. It requires cooperation 
between Federal, state, and local gov- 
ernments. Anticipating these needs, 
bills have already been introduced into 
the legislatures of a number of states, 
and into Congress, which provide for 
one or more of these steps. 


The legislation thus far proposed 
provides for the acquisition of large 
areas of city land under the right of 
eminent domain, either by a govern- 
mental authority or by an urban re- 
development corporation using private 
or public funds, with a view to re- 
developing the area in accordance with 
a plan which each city will work out. 
Of concern to Negro people is the 
question of the control over the land 
thus acquired and of the housing and 
other buildings upon it, and the ques- 
tion of what happens to the people 
now residing in areas thus acquired 
and redeveloped. If these lands and 
buildings remain under public control, 
they will be subject to the legal rights 
of Negroes to enter on public property. 
If control is private, Negroes will en- 
joy only those legal rights which apply 
to private property. Furthermore, Ne- 
gro people are bound to figure largely 
among those who are put out of their 
homes when land is acquired for urban 
redevelopment, because so much of the 
housing now occupied by Negroes is 
in slum areas. In the legislation here- 
tofore proposed, neither the provisions 
for control of property acquired by 
eminent domain, nor those relating to 
people displaced by slum clearance or 
other rebuilding adequately protects 
the legal position of Negro people now 
residing, or wishing to reside, in the 
areas. 

In addition to the legal rights in- 
volved in this problem, there is the 
question of the actual policies which 
development boards, planning agen- 
cies, housing authorities, and other ad- 
ministrative bodies may adopt. While 
they could not, presumably, establish 
segregation by legal zoning, they could 
approximate the same result by ad- 
ministrative action. Whatever the 
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legislation on the basis of which urban 
redevelopment is carried on in the 
post-war period, it must be a cardinal 
principle that administrative boards 
be representative of the people of the 
community who have a stake in the 
program and that Negro residents are 
duly included. 


Social Security 


Nearly two-thirds of all Negro 
workers are in occupations not covered 
by the present Social Security Act— 
agriculture and domestic service, The 
proposals already made by the Social 
Security Board, and in the report of 
the National Resources Planning 
Board on Security, Work and Relief 
Policies, call for the extension of social 
insurance to these groups, and legisla- 
tion to this effect has been introduced. 
The President has asked for the exten- 
sion of Social Security coverage as an 
anti-inflationary measure, but Con- 
gress has not yet indicated its inten- 
tion to act during the War. Extension 
of coverage to farm workers is op- 
posed by the farm bloc, but sup- 
ported by small farmers. The much- 
discussed “Beveridge Report” in Eng- 
land calls for the coverage of all 
groups, and the logic of including the 
most economically depressed and in- 
secure workers is coming to be widely 
accepted. The basis has been laid for 
action if there is sufficient political 
support for such extension of coverage. 


Community Services 


Even with full employment, a large 
proportion of Negro people will con- 
tinue to receive relatively low incomes, 
because of the nature of their jobs, or 
their limited experience and training. 
As low income families, the proportion 


of their living which comes from social 
rather than individual expenditure is 
greater than for those with higher in- 
comes. Clinics, parks, hospitals, play- 
grounds, school lunches, relief—these 
and many other community services 
make a big difference in the kind of 
living which a worker’s wage can buy. 

Many of the community services 
now provided in war industry areas 
are supported by funds appropriated 
for specifically war purposes. Much of 
the war housing is designed to be tem- 
porary, while the permanent war hous- 
ing is to be returned to private hands 
as rapidly as possible after the war. 
Recreation centers, nurseries and other 
community facilities are maintained 
out of wartime funds, at least as far 
as the contributions of the Federal 
Government are concerned. There is a 
real question whether they will con- 
tinue when the reason for emergency 
funds is past. On the other hand, the 
proposals for the use of public projects 
to maintain employment include the 
provision of services as well as the 
construction of buildings. The needs of 
war industry areas have called atten- 
tion to the lack of facilities in many 
communities and such government 
agencies as the Children’s Bureau are 
concerned that communities shall 
make some of these services available 
generally after the war. 


Migration 


Negroes who live in inflated war- 
industry communities will be critically 
affected by what happens to those 
towns. Will the cessation of war in- 
dustry create ghost towns? Will it 
leave surplus labor and unemployment 
where labor shortages now exist? Or 
will new jobs open up in these towns 
to reemploy on the spot the displaced 
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war workers and the discharged sol- 
diers returning to their homes? 

These questions are being faced by 
the research staff of the Department 
of Labor concerned with whether there 
will be jobs, and where; by the re- 
gional and local planning groups 
whose work has been encouraged by 
the National Resources Planning 
Board; and by the Department of 
Agriculture which must face the prob- 
lem of whether rural areas will receive 
a backwash of unemployed city work- 
ers as they did during the depression 
or whether they will continue to be 
areas of emigration as they have been 
in normal times and, particularly, dur- 
ing the war. The National Resources 
Planning Board, in its report on Se- 
curity, Work, and Relief Policies 
recommends that the Federal Govern- 
ment add to the Social Security pro- 
gram a category of general Federal 
relief to fill in the gaps between pro- 
grams which provide for particular 
groups of people. This recommenda- 
tion was designed to meet in part the 
relief needs of the people who may be 
stranded in war industry areas. 

None of these agencies, however, 
can conduct its studies within a frame- 
work of public population policy, for 
there is, and has been, no national 
policy toward which measures whose 
effect is to concentrate or disperse 
population could be directed, The war 
industry centers have grown like 
Topsy, in the face of a combination 
of conflicting administrative pressures 
and administrative neglect. This war- 
time experience does not augur well 
for an orderly meeting of the problems 
of readjusting congested communities, 
for the compulsion to eliminate waste 
under conditions of war is far greater 


than it will be under the relaxed con- 
ditions of peace. 


NATIONAL PROBLEMS: PECULIAR 
TO THE NEGRO 


All the foregoing aspects of post- 
war planning of the domestic economy 
of the United States are matters on 
which Negroes have a stake as Ameri- 
cans—a stake which is frequently 
greater than that of most other groups 
in the community because of their eco- 
nomic position. Full employment, the 
status of industrial workers, small 
farmers, little business, professional 
workers, the economic future of the 
South, the readjustment of war- 
industry boom-towns, the rebuilding 
of cities, extension of social security 
and of community services, the réle of 
the Federal Government in education 
—these are the major post-war prob- 
lems on the home front in which all 
Americans have a stake. 

There are other aspects which spe- 
cifically concern Negroes as Negroes. 
Discriminatory Firing 

First and foremost is the question of 
discrimination in  disemployment. 
However well the readjustment from 
war to peace is achieved, there is 
bound to be a process of lay-off and 
rehiring for many workers in war in- 
dustries, as well as the re-entrance into 
industry of men from the armed forces. 
For Negroes the question is, “Will the 
old policy of last hired, first fired, 
govern in the period of post-war ad- 
justment?” In terms of the réle of the 
Federal Government, this question 
centers around the question of whether 
the President’s Committee on Fair 
Employment Practices which was set 
up to prevent discrimination in hiring 
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will be continued with responsibility 
to prevent discrimination in firing, and 
whether, if it is charged with that re- 
sponsibility, it will have the legal au- 
thority, the necessary funds, and the 
political backing of the national ad- 
ministration to do the job. 

To date, the FEPC has been given 
no mandate to function in the period 
of post-war readjustment. Its original 
authority extended to defense indus- 
tries and the Federal Government; the 
order reorganizing the Committee in 
May, 1943 was issued by the President 
in his role of Commander-in-Chief. 
And the difficulties which the FEPC 
has encountered in enforcing Execu- 
tive Order 8802 for war production, 
in the face of the urgent need for 
manpower, suggest that it would re- 
quire far more authority and support 
than it now has, should it be assigned 
the task of preventing discriminatory 
firing when the economic pressure is 
on the other side. 


Demobilization and Rehabilitation 


A second special problem for Ne- 
groes will come in the pattern and 
procedure of military demobilization 
and rehabilitation. The aggressively 
Jim Crow policies of the Army and 
Navy pose the problem of how in- 
fluential these attitudes will be in 
demobilization. There is talk of grad- 
ual demobilization to cushion the im- 
pact of men discharged from the 
armed forces upon the civilian econ- 
omy. If this policy is followed, who 
will be discharged and who will not? 
To what tasks will those who are re- 
tained in uniform be assigned? If men 
are kept under arms to form part of 
an international police force, which 
men will they be? For what jobs will 
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disabled Negroes be trained under the 
rehabilitation program of the Veterans 
Administration? 

The first of these questions are still 
in the realm of conjecture. The second 
is becoming a current problem as Ne- 
gro troops see action and their injured 
are invalided home. 


Second-Class Citizenship 

There remains the fundamental 
question of how aggressively the Fed- 
eral Government will work in the 
postwar period to make American 
democracy include Negroes as first- 
class citizens. This is basically a politi- 
cal question. It is no secret that the 
Administrators of some agencies of the 
Federal Government, against their own 
beliefs and wishes, have bowed to 
Southern Congressmen in order to save 
the appropriations for their agencies. 
Race relations officers whose function 
it is to see that the program of a 
particular agency is administered with 
equal benefit to Negro and white citi- 
zens have been under bitter attack 
from Congressmen and the appropria- 
tions for these offices are threatened. 
The answer lies at the polls in No- 
vember 1944, 1946, and thereafter. 


INTERNATIONAL PROBLEMS: GENERAL 

Thus far we have considered post- 
war planning only within the United 
States. There are, of course, many im- 
plications for the Negro people in the 
international as well as the national 
planning in which the United States 
Government is engaged. 


Security 
The Negro people share with the in- 
habitants of the entire globe a stake 
in the kind of world which emerges 
from the present struggle. If the seeds 
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of World War III are planted in the 
settlement of World War II, or in the 
institutions which are allowed to sur- 
vive, Negro people will stand to lose 
more than they can gain through any 
protection of minority rights here or 
abroad. Their fate is bound up with 
the problems of international security 
and of world-wide economic develop- 
ment. 

The prospects for international or- 
ganizations to emerge from World 
War II which would provide a ma- 
chinery for the peaceful settlement of 
international affairs are discussed else- 
where in this volume. The first steps 
are being taken within the United Na- 
tions, in military coordination, in 
planning for relief and rehabilitation, 
in plans for international monetary 
stabilization, in the Ball Resolution, 
and in such steps as the United Na- 
tions food conference of May, 1943. 
The nucleus of international. organiza- 
tion, the International Labor Office, 
has been salvaged from the experience 
of the years between World Wars I 
and II. The I.L.0. has developed val- 
uable techniques for building inter- 
national organization on participation 
by public groups (in this case em- 
ployers and labor) as well as by Gov- 
ernment, and also in recruiting and 
utilizing an international civil service. 
It is clear that the U.S. Government 
has the present intention to move for- 
ward along these several lines. 

What is less clear is the réle which 
the United States may play in the in- 
ternal conflicts which are bound to 
break out within many countries as 
they are liberated from Axis domina- 
tion. Will the United States throw its 
weight on the side of the liberal forces 
in these countries, or will it support 


reactionary elements in the name of 
stability? The answer to this question 
is by no means clear. The memory of 
the rdle played by the American troops 
after World War I in supporting the 
counter-revolutionary forces of the 
White Russians is not dead, and the 
North-Africa-Vichy story seems omi- 
nous to some who believe that the 
success of any international machin- 
ery to provide security depends in no 
small degree upon the character of the 
governments of the nations partici- 
pating in such organization. What rdle 
the United States will play will, in 
turn, be conditioned by political events 
here. 


World Economic Development 


Second only to international secur- 
ity, and fundamental to it, is the solu- 
tion of the basic world problem of 
economic development. The greatest 
contribution the United States can 
make to this problem is to achieve 
full employment here, for if the econ- 
omy of the United States is in col- 
lapse, it will be a drag on the rest of 
the world. But the matter does not 
end there. For the prosperity of every 
industrial nation depends on raising 
the standard of living of people all 
over the world—of the $25.00 a year 
Indian, or the African whose purchas- 
ing power is 25 cents, or the Missis- 
sippi sharecropper who stays in debt 
buying fatback, flour, meal, and sor- 
ghum. Vice-President Wallace has 
voiced his recognition of this fact— 
in his plea for a glass of milk for every 
child. It cannot be said that there is 
present planning toward that end, for 
the “century of the common man” is 
still a political issue. But this is cer- 
tainly the direction in which the Ad- 
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ministration, and the administrative 
agencies are tending. 


Imperialism 


An integral part of the problem of 
international security and interna- 
tional economic development is the 
question of imperialism. This question 
has a special significance for Negro 
Americans, Though the problem of 
imperialism is not purely a question 
of color—witness Japan, an imperial 
power—the majority of colonial peo- 
ples are dark-skinned. In the minds of 
the imperialist countries, these peoples 
do not occupy fully the status of “peo- 
ple’—they are merely “natives.” A 
psychological revolution which ac- 
corded the dark-skinned colonial peo- 
ples the same status in the world as 
the people of the “more advanced” 
countries could not fail to deal a blow 
to the principle of “white supremacy.” 
More specifically, however, Negro 
Americans face the alternative of 
sharing as Americans in the immediate 
benefits of “enlightened” imperialism, 
toward which the United States ap- 
pears to be tending, or identifying 
themselves with the exploited people 
of the Caribbean, Africa, Java, India, 
or wherever a struggle for liberation 
from imperial control is going on or 
can be expected to arise. 


Administration of Occupied Areas 


While the present plans of the 
American government are far from 
clear on the broad question of im- 
perialism, the American government 
will certainly assume very extensive 
responsibility for the administration 
of occupied, reoccupied, or liberated 
areas. The inclusion of Negro person- 
nel among American relief adminis- 
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trators or military administrators in 
occupied areas would provide visible 
evidence that the United States is not 
carrying its responsibilities as a “white 
man’s burden.” 

To date, no Negro has been sent 
abroad in any administrative capacity 
nor has any been enrolled either at the 
school of military government at the 
University of Virginia which trains 
foreign administrators for the Army, 
or at the school at Columbia Univer- 
sity which does the same for the Navy. 
There are no specific plans for the 
inclusion of Negroes in the foreign 
service personnel of the Office of For- 
eign Relief and Rehabilitation, though 
that office has expressed interest in the 
names of qualified Negroes who might 
be appointed if the occasion to do so 
should arise. The ambiguous position 
of the Negro in American democracy 
presents difficulties in using Negro peo- 
ple as representatives of the United 
States abroad. 


PosTscRIPT 


This discussion of the implications 
of the Government’s post-war plan- 
ning activities for the Negro would 
leave a false impression if it failed to 
include a reminder that post-war so- 
ciety will not be affected by post-war 
plans alone. Far more potent than any 
plans for the future are the trends of 
the present which are laying the basis 
for the future. On each of the problems 
here discussed, wartime measures are 
making their impress. All the steps in- 
volved in war production—allocation 
of contracts to large firms; the com- 
mitments made in contracts or in the 
building of new plants for the return 
or sale of properties to private com- 
panies; price control and rationing 
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with all their ramifications; the out- 
come of the wartime struggle between 
large farmers and small; the wartime 
fate of small business; the location of 
new war plants; the development of 
community facilities and housing to 
meet wartime needs—or the lack of 
them; the participation or lack of par- 
ticipation of Negroes on rationing 
boards, housing authorities, and com- 
mittees to provide community facilities 
—these and all the myriad govern- 
mental actions which continually af- 


fect the institutions of the country and 
the texture of living are as much a 
part of the “post-war planning” activ- 
ities of the United States Government 
as the work of all the agencies con- 
sciously concerned with post-war 
problems. Whatever gains these meas- 
ures hold for Negro people, are gains 
for the post-war society; whatever 
losses are losses, not only for today, 
but for tomorrow. 

Eternal vigilance is the price of 
every step toward a better world. 
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CuapTern XXIX 


WHAT SHOULD THE AMERICAN NEGRO REASONABLY EXPECT 
AS THE OUTCOME OF A REAL PEACE? 


Maraaret C. McCuLitocn 


Tue Necro As Man 
The Negro Shares 


Negroes are first of all men having 
the same basic needs, problems, and 
potentialities as other men and being 
involved with them in the same net- 
work of world-wide social relation- 
ships. The fate of humanity is their 
fate, far more significantly so than the 
limited areas of special factors which 
affect them uniquely as Negroes. 
World revolutions in technology and 
in the rdle of women, for instance, will 
basically alter their life-patterns as 
those of other peoples. World famine, 
pestilence, and economic ruin; world 
loss of essential freedoms; world chaos 
or world tyranny would be their tragic 
undoing along with that of everyone 
else. World reconstruction, world re- 
habilitation, world order, and the 
achievement of world-wide freedom 
are of vital concern to them as to any 
other men. Only secondarily do Ne- 
groes have special problems and spe- 
cial expectations as Negroes. 

Recognition of this is vital on the 
one hand to keep Negro thought and 
action broadbased enough for this era, 
and on the other hand to keep con- 
structive white thought and action 
away from doing things for Negroes 
as Negroes, to including Negroes in 
world affairs as men, This is the revo- 
lutionary change in outlook and em- 
phasis which both races need to make 
immediately if they are to cope ade- 
quately with the world crises of today. 
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The Negro, therefore, shares with 
all other men in the necessity of seek- 
ing to prevent a bad peace, for a bad 
peace is no real peace. It can neither 
satisfy nor endure. Four possible out- 
comes of the war must be ruled out on 
this basis, not as impossible but be- 
cause they are not real peace. 

The first of these is an Axis victory 
with the philosophy of totalitarianism 
and the Hitler philosophy of Aryan 
racial supremacy. Hitler’s treatment 
of the Jews and his expressions about 
the Negro are adequate indications of 
what Negroes might expect racially of 
such a “peace.” The second is the 
equally dreadful, and apparently more 
likely possibility of the prolongation 
of the war to such a length that all 
the peoples of the world become ex- 
hausted, that all authority and organi- 
zation break down and that we have 
universal starvation, pestilence, and 
anarchy, with no power left strong 
enough to restore order. What hap- 
pened to Spain even before the pres- 
ent war, what has happened to France 
in the war, what is happening to starv- 
ing Greece are indications both of the 
possibility of this and of what it would 
mean. The third is that the present 
alignment of powers, after a tempo- 
rary cessation of actual military hos- 
tilities, should merely shift and give 
place to a realignment, perhaps on a 
regional-racial basis, preliminary to a 
renewed, more vast, and even more 
terrible struggle for ultimate world 
dominance. That such shifting may 
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not be ruled out as impossible is evi- 
denced by such instances of a tendency 
to shift as the sudden back flip of the 
U.S.S.R. from Russo-German rap- 
prochement to Russo-German war, the 
shift from pre-war Anglo-Japanese al- 
liance to Anglo-Japanese war, and the 
contradictions in Anglo-Oriental pol- 
icy, that uneasy marriage of conven- 
ience between imperialist England and 
anti-imperialist China, sympathetic 
with rebellious India in her renewed 
demand for freedom. It is evidenced 
in the reluctance of “Latin” America 
to yield to the ardent wooing of her 
Northern “Good Neighbor,” in the un- 
easiness of American capital at being 
the bride of a very up-and-coming 
communist Soviet Union, or that of 
American Southern whites in being the 
partners of the “colored” nation of 
China, and military bed-fellows of 
fellow-Americans of darker skin. It is 
evidenced in Negro confusion and ten- 
sion over the Negro’s réle in’“a white 
man’s war” and over the irony of 
dying to establish for men of foreign 
nations a freedom which is denied him 
at home. Such shifting should make 
“peace” merely an armed truce lead- 
ing to vaster wars. 

These three possibilities must first 
be looked briefly but squarely in the 
face, in order to see the Negro’s stake 
in a real peace, and to see how urgent 
it is that he reject these as not truly 
peace but as outcomes to be striven 
against. 

The fourth “bad peace” we must 
consider more in detail, because this 
fourth “peace” is one in terms of which 
many United States citizens, both Ne- 
gro and white are thinking. This is a 
mere military victory of the United 
Nations, Such a victory without a 


profound, essential change within 
those nations laying the basis for ul- 
timate world unity would not consti- 
tute the basis of a “real peace” for 
the world in general, nor for the Amer- 
ican Negro in particular. 

Why do some Negroes think that 
this would yield a real peace and ex- 
pect from it great racial gains, in some 
cases gains beyond any which might 
reasonably be expected from even the 
most ideal peace? Reasons vary but 
among them certainly are those which 
follow, first, of course, their obvious 
stake in averting Axis victory, plus 
war propaganda, “selling” them the 
war; second, projections of the race 
issue onto a world scale, ending their 
isolation and making significant to 
them the réle of our “colored”’ allies, 
most notably China, with their new 
power and prestige; third, the present 
intensive cultivation of Latin America 
with its freedom from racial intoler- 
ance; fourth, the Atlantic Charter with 
its Four Freedoms and the President’s 
assurance of its extension to cover the 
Pacific also; fifth, the increased ap- 
pointment of Negroes to important ad- 
ministrative posts under the Federal 
Government; sixth, the many recent 
favorable decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court on questions 
involving equality despite difference 
of race; seventh, the intervention in 
industry on their behalf of the Fair 
Employment Practices Committee; 
eighth, the new opportunities in the 
ranks of skilled industrial labor; ninth, 
their growing inclusion in labor or- 
ganizations, especially through the 
C.1.0.; tenth, the outburst of publicity 
and championship which their cause 
has recently received in the newspaper 
and magazine press of the nation; and 
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finally, their own new racial solidarity, 
organization, and militant leadership 
and a new racial self-reliance growing 
out of all these factors. These are 
many and plausible reasons. Given 
these, many Negroes are inclined to 
feel that if only the nation can win a 
military victory, they, in their new 
strength, can secure the place they 
desire in the American scene. 

Why, then, should they not believe 
that this would mean real peace and 
why should they not expect from it, 
great racial gains? First, because his- 
tory teaches us the contrary. There 
was an Allied victory in 1918 under 
slogans even more widely and naively 
confided in than the “Four Freedoms”; 
the slogans of “A War to End War” 
and to “Make the World Safe for 
Democracy.” Did that victory end 
war, or was its stupid and punitive 
peace the mere prelude to the most 
gigantic power-struggle of human his- 
tory? Did it make the world safe for 
democracy, or did it give birth to a 
litter of totalitarian states under dic- 
tatorships and a war which has driven 
even the “democracies” to adopt to- 
talitarian, dictatorial regimentation at 
home? Was this “peace” the basis of 
an era of sweetness and light in race 
relations in the United States, or did 
it introduce a period of individual vio- 
lence, lynching, race riots, and the re- 
vival of the Ku Klux Klan? Second, 
current observation teaches us that 
neither in England nor in the United 
States do those who control policies 
appear to have undergone any major 
change of heart or development of 
comprehension. The utterances of 
Churchill against dismemberment of 
the British Empire, the refusal of the 
governments to proclaim a Pacific 


Charter, the dealings of England with 
India, the unwillingness of white 
Americans even to permit Negro 
Americans to participate fully in the 
war itself on an equal basis, are alone 
adequate evidence of this. 

Still more ominous has been the 
Federal handling of Americans of 
Japanese descent and the recent plan 
to establish a segregated regiment of 
these citizens on the basis of race. 
Third, we should not think of this as 
a real peace because the present 
“unity” of the “United” Nations is 
purely transient and negative. It rests 
upon no concord more basic than a 
determination to defeat the Axis. We 
have already cited instances of this in 
the anomalies of union between anti- 
imperialist China and England, capi- 
talist U.S.A. and communist U.S.S.R., 
and the ironic and only partially suc- 
cessful wooing of Latin America by 
Anglo-America for the duration. Let 
the United Nations, essentially un- 
changed at heart, attain a victory, and 
the best we may hope for is a brittle 
and precarious truce forced by mili- 
tary power upon sullenly defeated 
enemies, by an unstable coalition of a 
few antagonistic and mutually jealous 
great powers. This for the world, what 
for American race-relations? 

By every testimony of history and 
every sign of the reaction already set- 
ting in, we may look for a blind clamor 
for “back to normalcy,” a return to 
the delusion of isolation, an epoch of 
disillusion and dis-idealism such as 
followed the last war, and a letting 
loose once more of white antipathies 
to Negroes at once fanned and pent-up 
by the years of war. That informed, 
intelligent Negro leaders recognize the 
ominous gravity of this possibility is 
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evidenced in the recent appeal of the 
Southern Conference on Race Rela- 
tions, all-Negro and all-Southern, to 
the governors of states having a large 
Negro population to establish officially 
authorized state interracial commit- 
tees to avert, if possible, the disaster 
already looming as imminent with the 
increasing race tensions of today. 

It is necessary that we face the pos- 
sibility and the implications of just 
such a peace, recognizing that there is 
danger that it is to just such a peace 
that the military effort and the po- 
litical war strategy of the nation may 
be geared. Unless we can appreciably 
alter the American mind, emotions and 
will, and that rapidly, this is likely to 
be the best peace we may reasonably 
expect. Nevertheless we must reject it 
as a satisfactory final outcome; it is 
not real peace. It is, perhaps, the least 
bad of the bad or illusory types of 
peace which we might get; but it is 
not good and the Negro has little good 
to expect from such a peace for the 
world or for himself. 


Real Peace: A Reasonable Hope 


Now we will all grant that from an 
ideal peace the Negro, along with 
everyone else, would have everything 
good to hope for—humanly speaking 
—for that is precisely what we mean 
by an ideal peace. 

Such a peace would be one devoid 
of vengeance, based upon recognition 
of universal human brotherhood, the 
equal worth and the interdependence 
of all mankind. It would provide us 
with a world government and world 
organizations based on these principles 
effective to implement them and par- 
ticipated in fully by men of all races 
and cultures without discrimination, a 


government which would be our com- 
mon protection, pride, instrument, and 
responsibility. Based upon these es- 
sential principles it would be a strong 
influence for the liberation of all op- 
pressed groups and individuals every- 
where. 

Yet there are certain things which 
neither the Negro nor any other man 
might expect from even such an ideal 
peace, and certain others which he 
must expect from any peace. No man, 
for instance, can expect an easy peace. 
The consequences of long years of 
world-wide war must be met. Millions 
of armed men must be demobilized; 
masses of starving peoples must be 
fed, physical and mental disease, 
stalking pestilences in the wake of 
armies, must be combatted; devas- 
tated areas must be rebuilt; prisoners 
and refugees must be repatriated; 
hatreds engendered by the war must 
be lived down; shattered economies, 
national and world-wide, must be re- 
constructed on new bases. All of this 
must be done by peoples depleted, ex- 
hausted, impoverished, and embittered 
by war. Beyond this, if peace is to 
endure at all, there must be estab- 
lished some machinery of world gov- 
ernment; conflicting power aims must 
be reconciled; conflicting claims for 
land, people, money, resources, pres- 
tige must be reconciled; some means 
must be devised by which, on the one 
hand, world planning may be used to 
meet world needs and, on the other, 
freedom of groups and individuals 
shall be maintained; machinery for 
just and rational change must be es- 
tablished. By no waving of a wand, 
by no mere writing of a treaty can 
mankind or any section thereof create 
peace nor write itself free from the 
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long, arduous, heart-breaking task of 
building and maintaining peace on a 
world-wide scale in a world which has 
been made one in fact long before it 
was prepared for unity in mind, or 
heart, or soul. 

And from this task the Negro can 
no more escape than any other man. 
Labor conditions in India, or China, 
color-bars in South Africa, diseases of 
malnutrition, problems of reemploy- 
ment for the demobilized, policies of 
emigration and immigration, the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of civil 
rights, affect him as intimately and 
are as deeply his concern as any one 
else’s. By running from them, or by 
hiding his head in the sand, he will 
not escape; all that will happen will 
be that he will rob himself and his 
people of a voice in the determining 
of policies vital to their own future. 
No so-called leadership could be more 
blind and dangerous to a people, than 
that which occasionally speaks 
through the Negro press today pro- 
claiming that the Negro has enough 
to do at home and does not want the 
United States involved in the affairs 
of the world when war is over. By such 
myopic blindness Negro “leaders” will 
indeed sell the birthright of their peo- 
ple for a mess of pottage. If the Negro 
is to take his rightful place in tomor- 
row’s world he will need to put forth 
every endeavor to become world- 
minded, world-informed, and experi- 
enced in world affairs, participating 
to the maximum possible extent in 
every proper agency working for a 
decent, just, and orderly post-war 
world. 

Nor could the Negro expect from 
even the most ideal peace an instant 
vanishing of all the age-old antipa- 


thies of men and groups. Under any 
system of order which man might de- 
vise, age-old jealousies and resent- 
ments of race and culture groups 
would linger, if no longer in organ- 
jzed, institutionalized discriminations 
and segregations, yet in individual ill- 
will and petty personal spite of the 
aged, the passionate, the stupid, and 
those whose vested interests and cher- 
ished traditions were shattered by the 
new equalitarianism. Not alone in in- 
dividuals but in little pockets of reac- 
tionary stagnation the ancient evils 
would linger and fester and there 
would still be work to do, a great task 
and an arduous one of completing the 
human will to brotherhood. 

Such are the fixed factors operating 
against extravagant expectation from 
even an ideal peace. Under no peace 
that may endure can the Negro or any 
other man escape the responsibility for 
sharing in the long hard double task of 
rebuilding a shattered world, and 
building a new world order which shall 
be livable for all of us. From no peace, 
however ideal, can the Negro escape 
suddenly from every trace of racial 
prejudice and antipathy in the souls of 
men, either white or black. 

Beyond this, every rational man 
knows that an ideal peace is not a 
reasonable expectation from our pres- 
ent world. The best we can hope and 
strive for is some crude approxima- 
tion of it. What then might we rea- 
sonably hope this approximation to 
be? 

Not instantaneous brotherhood, nor 
a peace based upon universal love and 
a noble purpose to benefit mankind; 
not the instant abolition of all national 
and racial injustices. The whole course 
of history and the conflicting rivalries 
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for power between nations, races, and 
individuals today and the ever rising 
tide of hatreds, disintegration, and 
demoralization sweeping over a war- 
flooded world testify to the dream- 
character of such a hope, Not the in- 
stant creation of a stable world gov- 
ernment which once established will 
run smoothly for ever after. The vast 
complexity of world affairs with all 
their intricacies of economic, political, 
cultural, racial, religious, and personal 
ties, interests, and passions, cutting 
and cross-cutting each other in a tan- 
gled and contradictory web, testify to 
the impossibilities of this. Not the in- 
stant abolition of all racial discrimina- 
tion and injustice; in considering the 
possibilities of Axis and of Allied Vic- 
tory we have seen the small likelihood 
there is of this. 

These are essentially fixed factors— 
tough, ingrained fibres of the very be- 
ing of our present ugly and ungracious 
world. We shall not eradicate them in 
a generation or two. 

What, then, may we hope for? 

First, if we strive for it, a reason- 
ably endurable peace. It is within the 
range of possibility that a determined 
American people might bring about a 
short war, a peace without decisive 
victory for either side, compelling ne- 
gotiation and mutual concession rather 
than permitting a punitive, dictated 
peace. It is possible that they might 
induce their government to strive for 
the recognition at the peace conference 
of those essentials upon which any 
peace must be founded to endure: the 
interdependence of our human world 
of today; the necessity for all peoples 
of all races and nations to have a 
voice in the shaping of peace; the es- 
sential equality of men irrespective of 


nationality or race; the necessity of 
world organization and of the surren- 
der to it by all peoples of some as- 
pects of that “national sovereignty” 
which is but another name for inter- 
national anarchy; the necessity of pro- 
viding for intelligent change as our 
dynamic world civilization moves for- 
ward, 

Such a peace would not solve all our 
problems at a blow, but it would give 
us a chance. It would give us a chance 
in the postwar years to tackle our 
double world problem of rehabilita- 
tion and of creating world order. It 
would give us a chance at home to 
tackle the problem of a more just and 
more satisfying basis of Negro-white 
adjustment. 


THE NeGRO As NEGRO 
Limiting Factors 


Supposing then that we attain this 
best real peace within our reasonable 
expectation, one which will give us a 
fighting chance to create and maintain 
just and enduring peace for the world, 
just and enduring democracy at home; 
what may the Negro expect from such 
a peace in terms of Negro-white rela- 
tionships in the United States? We 
have seen on the one hand that he may 
not expect a miracle—a sudden effort- 
less dawning of a day of universal 
democracy and brotherhood. Preju- 
dices and antipathies will remain; and 
in many people will be active and en- 
trenched. There will also remain a big 
cultural lag of Negro Americans be- 
hind white Americans. Even were 
every arbitrary discrimination re- 
moved tomorrow, generations would 
be required for Negroes to close this 
cultural gap and as a people to be 
prepared for participation in all phases 
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of American life proportionate to their 
numbers. 

At the opposite pole are other fixed 
factors which limit our adverse ex- 
pectations. 

1. In the seventy odd years since 
slavery Negro Americans have made 
immense strides toward closing this 
cultural gap between themselves and 
white Americans. No peace treaty can 
suddenly rob them of their education, 
insight, and experience, and the power 
implicit in these. 

2. In recent years Negroes have de- 
veloped race consciousness, race soli- 
darity, and a good beginning in or- 
ganized social action. This, too, will 
be theirs under any conditions. 

3. In recent years a new, powerful, 
militant Negro leadership has devel- 
oped, skilled and experienced in busi- 
ness, labor-organization, civil adminis- 
tration, and law—in research, educa- 
tion, and the press. This leadership 
will still be present. 

4. Through the war itself Negroes 
are gaining entry into the skilled 
trades and increasing recognition in 
trade unions, especially through the 
C.1.0. 

5. The white American public has 
been made aware of the problem of 
white injustice to the Negro as a na- 
tional issue. Through the radio, the 
pulpit, and the press, the public has of 
recent months been battered by de- 
nunciations, statistics, arguments, il- 
lustrations, exhortations on this theme. 
National apathy and ignorance have 
been widely dispelled and an immedi- 
ate complete relapse into dark indiffer- 
ence, is no longer possible. Nor is the 
Negro any longer the Southern white 
man’s pet and problem, but a national 
issue involving democracy versus 


vested interest and tradition from 
coast to coast and from border to 
border. As a result of this, many white 
Americans have been roused to stand 
with Negroes, not alone on the issue of 
equal rights but also on that of no 
segregation; and some of these may be 
depended on to stick. 

6. Scholarship has today wrought 
out a fairly complete, objective study 
and interpretation of Negro life and 
Negro-white relations. Despite emo- 
tional popular resistance the truth of 
this dispassionate view will in time 
compel its acceptance. 

7. The whole matter of race rela- 
tions and the colored peoples has now 
become a recognized world-wide issue; 
and it is becoming increasingly clear 
that in terms of historic epochs the age 
of white domination is drawing to a 
close, a close that may take decades, 
generations, or even a century or two 
but that is clearly legible in the hand- 
writing on the wall. 

8. Often overlooked in an exagger- 
atedly biological view of man, is the 
fact that there is implanted in every 
man a divine spark of illumination in 
the light of which man comes from 
generation to generation to recognize 
and to reject ancient and entrenched 
evils. The days of human sacrifice are 
almost forgotten, those of duelling are 
long over, those of chattel slavery are 
rapidily receding into the discarded 
past. Anyone who has lived long 
enough to grasp, despite the present 
terrible war, the awakening of the 
human conscience in the past thirty 
years to the recognition of war as sin, 
can see even war’s doom clearly fore- 
shadowed in the light cast by that 
dawning recognition. We stand today 
at the dawn of a like awakening of the 
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human conscience in regard to race- 
relations. The slow, mysterious, irre- 
sistible unfolding of the human soul 
guarantees the eventual dispelling of 
that evil, newly named and newly 
seen as evil “racialism.” 


The Upshot 


From a real peace then the Negro 
may look forward with reasonable as- 
surance to retaining certain slowly 
won, abiding gains which have become 
an enduring part of the social scene, 
and he may look forward to an eventu- 
al ending at some far distant day of 
“racialism” all over the world. But 
what lies between today and that far 
distant era is still undetermined; and 
much of its determination rests with 
him. 

Given a real peace the years ahead 
hold for him three major struggles 
which he must maintain valiantly and 
unremittingly if the outcome is to be 
good. He must share, and ever in- 
creasingly so, in mankind’s struggle 
for a rehabilitated, orderly, just world. 
He must strive to overcome on the part 
of his own people the cultural lag re- 
sulting from his history as a sub- 
merged group. He must struggle to 
win from the people of this nation, not 
alone his constitutional rights, but 
full, free, acceptable participation in 
the whole of American life. Upon the 
success of this triple struggle depends 
his future for the next generation or 
two under a real peace. 

Nor can he hope to win this struggle 
alone, an embattled Negro one-tenth 
against an embattled white nine- 
tenths of America. If it is to be won, 
it is to be won, not by a pitched battle, 
race against race within the nation, but 
by the cooperative endeavor of all 


those Americans—Negro and white— 
who believe in democracy and in 
Christianity. An outright race con- 
flict in America would, first of all, 
destroy any hope of American contri- 
bution toward a real peace in the 
world; second, destroy any hope of 
real peace at home; third, destroy for 
many generations any hope of equal or 
free participation of the Negro in 
American life, outnumbered as he is 
nearly ten to one. Should race ever 
line up against race, the outcome 
would likely be Axis victory and vir- 
tual Negro enslavement in a caste sys- 
tem. 

Nor is such an outcome impossible. 
There are four reasons for considering 
this danger real. First, Negro freedom 
to participate in American life has by 
no means kept pace with Negro prepa- 
ration for such participation. The edu- 
cational development of Negroes has 
far outstripped the opening up to them 
of cultural, economic, civil, and politi- 
cal participation, thus creating an 
ever-increasing tension, an_ ever- 
growing mass of persons whose trained 
abilities are thwarted and who are suf- 
ficiently educated to see and under- 
stand the arbitrary nature of the bar- 
riers that thwart them. Consequently, 
what was twenty-five years ago the 
pathetic individual predicament of a 
few embittered Negro intelligentsia in 
the Northern cities is, today, the deep 
mass grievance of hundreds of thou- 
sands of Negroes all over the United 
States. These Negroes are no longer 
willing to beg of the white man small 
fragments of their rights conceded as 
favors given by a patronizing superior 
race. They are demanding as of right 
both those rights guaranteed citizens 
by the Constitution, and those more 
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extensive freedoms implicit in any true 
democracy; and they are demanding 
them now. They want open to them all 
those opportunities which they are 
qualified to use. This situation is basic 
and would be here, war or no war. 
Alone, it constitutes merely a reason 
for intelligent fairness on the part of 
the white majority insisting on an in- 
creased rate of removal of ancient 
barriers. But it is not alone. 

The war is contributing many ele- 
ments of crisis. These are of three 
types. First we are fighting under the 
name of the Four Freedoms, as the 
“Democracies,” and we are calling for 
all-out effort. This highlights the gross 
discrepancy between our ideals and 
our practices. Second, the war is mov- 
ing people and changing customs. 
Northern white, Southern white, Negro 
are all being jostled about, sent to new 
areas, to new occupations, and to new 
group contacts in the armed forces 
and in industry. The Federal Govern- 
ment is taking over many phases of 
our life hitherto administered by pri- 
vate individuals or organizations, by 
city, county, or state administrations. 
Whose customs are to prevail? May 
the Southern white impose his race- 
patterns on the national army? May 
the Federal Government impose its 
social patterns on local communities? 
The whole issue of discrimination and 
segregation is inevitably stirred and 
seethes as in a cauldron, and in the 
process passions rise on both sides. 
Third, the “white man’s war” unac- 
companied by democracy at home, is 
not one to call forth Negro devotion. 
Yet he is called upon to die for the 
Four-Freedoms abroad, Well, then, 
why not at home? If as a people he 
must suffer and die for someone’s free- 


dom, why not for his own? Unless 
white America answers that question 
unequivocally, “It 7s for your own. 
You shall be free at home, and that 
essentially now’”—it is provoking the 
spread of this reaction to race-wide 
proportion. 
Finally, there are on both sides the 
rabble-rousers and the rumor-mongers. 
On the white side there are not only 
the lynchers, the Talmadges, and the 
White Supremacy Leagues, there are 
the whisperers who invent “Eleanor 
clubs” and impending uprisings, riots, 
and massacres; and there are the ar- 
rested liberals, dead as dodos, well- 
meaning but frightened souls, who 
cry, “Halt, Halt. We are liberals but 
stop here.”’ We cannot stop. The day 
for a timid, halting, reluctant grad- 
ualism dribbling out small conces- 
sions to justice is past. We must 
move forward or blow up. There is no 
third choice. On the Negro side there 
are the “bad men’”—the crude, vio- 
lent irresponsible elements at the bot- 
tom of society, hating white people 
and venting that hatred in every kind 
of ugliness from pushing, swaggering, 
and muttering insults on sidewalks and 
in busses, to crimes of violence in the 
dark. There are the rabble-rousers, 
faaning the flames of race passion in 
public Negro gatherings and through 
the press, there is the jingoistic Negro 
leadership preaching racial “national- 
ism’”’—a Negro people who by soli- 
darity and aggressiveness, excluding 
all whites, are to wrest from the enemy 
white their full rights now, by organ- 
ized mass action. There are the chronic 
complainers with a racial mania, who 
lay all their misfortunes real and fan- 
cied at the door of race prejudice, mak- 
ing it the burden bearer and the alibi 
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for every personal defect of intelli- 
gence or character on their own part, 
and every non-racial problem of eco- 
nomics, politics, or sociology on the 
part of society. 

Negro expectation must reckon with 
these forces, and they are strong. Espe- 
cially in the mountains, on the small, 
isolated farms, and on the big isolated 
plantations of the South, the will of 
the white man to supremacy at all 
costs is still dominant to the point of 
lynching, riots, or rebellion, if chal- 
lenged. In the cities, South and North, 
it is stronger than patriotism, block- 
ing the effort of the Federal Govern- 
ment to get the maximum labor force 
trained and employed. In the military 
forces it has been stronger than the will 
to victory, sacrificing needed military 
manpower to a determination to hold 
down and segregate the Negro, and 
now the Japanese-American likewise. 
These are ominous signs. Under no 
peace will so deep-seated a will to 
dominate be eradicated quickly or 
without struggle. 

But to recognize a danger is not to 
abandon the field to it. On the con- 
trary it is the absolutely necessary 
first step toward averting the danger. 
We are not helpless simply because 
the forces against us are strong and the 
dangers real. On the contrary we are 
challenged to assess and to rally the 
forces that are on our side—and by 
“our side” I mean not Negro against 
white, but all those forces which make 
for a real peace abroad and at home— 
peace based upon essential justice and 
good-will between peoples and indi- 
viduals as against those forces which 
make for conflict and dominance based 
upon force. And what the Negro may 
expect from a real peace by way of 
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good outcome in race relations for the 
next generation depends upon the de- 
gree of courage and intelligence with 
which he and his white fellow citizens 
of goodwill together tackle this matter 
of racial adjustment. 

We may say of a sound order of 
race relations what has recently been 
justly said of a world order—the es- 
tablishment of such an order is not a 
conflict in which there can be victor 
and vanquished, but a problem calling 
for cooperative solution. There is 
leadership working toward such a co- 
operative endeavor to solve the prob- 
lem. It is growing in the churches, in 
the Catholic Interracial Committee of 
New York; in the Department of Race 
Relations of the Federal Council of 
Churches, in the interracial education 
work of the Y.W.C.A., and of special 
denominations, notably the Methodist, 
in the new American Missionary As- 
sociation division for the Elimination 
of Racism from the American Scene, 
in the Fellowship of Reconciliation 
with its new Race Relations Secretary, 
in the Work Camps of the Religious 
Society of Friends, in the pronounce- 
ments of the Delaware Conference, 
and the recent Catholic and Episcopal 
pronouncements on race issues. It was 
growing prior to the war in the col- 
leges of the South both white and 
Negro, in studying race relations and 
in increasing fellowship between stu- 
dents of different races. It is growing 
in increased Negro acceptance into 
full participation in labor union life, 
especially in the C.I.0. and certain 
sharecropper unions, freely interracial 
in basis. It is growing in the coopera- 
tion of white and Negro scholars in 
such fine interpretive studies of the 
whole problem as the recent National 
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Survey of the Higher Education of 
Negroes, a Socio-Economic Approach, 
by Ina Brown, and the more inclu- 
sive Carnegie Corporation study of 
Negro life directed by Dr. Gunnar 
Myrdal of Sweden, It is growing in 
the dual forward motion of the 
N.A.A.C.P. to press forward vigorous- 
ly for Negro Civil Rights through the 
courts and at the same time to seek 
white cooperation in this process that 
it may be kept on the sound basis of 
the civil rights of citizens and away 
from the morbid twist of a Negro bat- 
tle against white society. It is to be 
found in one of its best expressions in 
the excellent statement of the Southern 
Conference on Race Relations, all 
Southern and all Negro, made last 
October as an expression of intelligent 
Negro desire and an action platform 
for cooperative interracial action in 
the nation.’ 

If intelligent white and Negro Amer- 
icans will throw themselves heartily 
into this endeavor which has now such 
able leadership in both races, there is 
good reason to hope that instead of 
national defeat, internal strife, and 


1Since this article was written the Atlanta 
Conference of Southern Whites called in response 
to this has met and has made public its general 
findings. 





interracial tragedy, we may bring to 
pass within a generation a greater 
measure of real peace, real democracy, 
real Christian brotherhood irrespective 
of race, than this nation has ever 
known. But it is only if. If we permit 
ourselves passions and prejudices; or 
if by unthinking neglect or selfish re- 
fusal to shoulder the burden of this 
problem we permit the passions and 
prejudices of other men and women to 
dominate the scene, then we may ex- 
pect tragedy, by far the darkest inter- 
nationally and interracially through 
which this nation has ever passed. The 
issue rests with us. White and Negro 
Americans will decide their own fate 
now for generations in one of the grav- 
est crises of our history. We cannot 
stand still, We cannot retreat. We 
must go forward, either against each 
other over the precipice into a horrible 
disaster, or with each other into a diffi- 
cult, arduous, but better day. 

This is what the Negro American 
may expect of a real peace—a chance, 
a fighting chance to make the post-war 
years by arduous endeavor an epoch 
not of the threatened disaster, but of a 
greater measure of freedom and de- 
mocracy than he has ever known. 
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WHAT SHOULD THE AMERICAN NEGRO REASONABLY EXPECT 
AS THE OUTCOME OF A REAL PEACE? 


L. D. Reppick 


INTRODUCTION 


Frankly, this is an essay in specula- 
tion. This is almost inescapable for, 
perforce, it must deal with wishes, 
hopes and fears, which seldom yield to 
accurate description, Moreover, these 
dreams must be projected into the 
future, which, as ever, continues to 
defy the scientific method. 

Even on the lower level of plans and 
prospects, to leave aside the utopias 
and grand conceptions, the difficulty, 
though lessened, is not easily over- 
come. The very words of the assigned 
topic unavoidably imply subjective 
judgments: What is a “real” peace? 
What is a “reasonable” expectation? 
And so forth. Then, who will presume 
to say what the Negro “should” ex- 
pect? Least of all, the writer of this 
article. 

Again, if and when some sort of 
definition of terms has been agreed on, 
there are still too many variable fac- 
tors in the equation to permit precise 
calculations. For example, an adequate 
approach surely could not avoid the 
following sequence of questions, each 
with its subsidiaries: 


I. What does the Negro want? 

A. Who is able to speak for the Negro? 
—the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, 
The March-on-Washington Move- 
ment, The National Urban League, 
The Ethiopian World Federation or 
the Negro Congressman, the Presi- 
dent of Tuskegee Institute, the 
President of Howard University, or 
“Bill” Robinson? 

B. Does the Negro really say what he 
wants or must his actual desires be 
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deduced from his other-than-verbal 
behavior or does he best express 
himself through white interracialists 
who often speak for the Negro? 

II. What part of what the Negro wants 
does he expect to get immediately or 
by and through the peace? 

III. What part of what the Negro expects 
has been promised to him? 

A. What is the position here of the 
governments—national and local? 

B. What is the state of public opinion? 

IV. What part of the promises made to the 
Negro will be kept? 

A. Will the attitudes of governments 
and publics change as time goes by 
and the needs of war disappear in 
victory? (assuming a United Na- 
tions victory). 

B. What pressures will the Negro and 
his allies be able to exert on gov- 
ernments and public opinion? 


This whole sequence, it is obvious, 
deals principally with the structure of 
assertion, that is, with the words and 
views of men. Could it be just possible 
that the “objective conditions,” aside 
from the declarations, will again prove 
much more influential in determining 
the course of events? If this is so, we 
should want to know what kind of a 
world there will be after the war—the 
degree of unemployment, the trend of 
government toward the “right” or 
“left,” and more directly, the need for 
the land, labor and talents of the Ne- 
gro the world over and his will and 
strength to possess and exploit these 
resources in terms of his own interests. 

It goes without saying that this out- 
line of difficulties could be extended. 
However, enough may have been sug- 
gested to give some indication of the 
path which ought to be followed if the 
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speculations are to be more useful than 
the personal impressions of what this 
particular Negro thinks the Negro 
people ought to expect from the peace 
to come. This latter essay would be 
little more than a single, primary doc- 
ument and as such would have much 
greater value coming from a “leader” 
than from anyone else. 

What follows now, therefore, is an 
attempt to answer the question of this 
paper by constructing an extrapolated 
curve on the basis of the limited, ob- 
jective, verifiable data at hand. The 
results may prove unsatisfactory, 
though adherence to the method, if 
this is achieved, may demonstrate the 
validity of the approach. 


Wuat THE Necro WANTS 


Obviously, the Negro wants what 
everybody else wants: health, security, 
adventure, recognition, power, and 
what might be described as the good 
things of the society. In a more par- 
ticular sense, he wants the elimination 
of the “race” differential from the so- 
cial order. He wants to be treated 
“like everybody else.” This, in the 
large, is no more than a preliminary 
goal, for “race” is only one of several 
differentials among men. But for the 
Negro, as Negro, the end-purpose of 
his “struggle” is to wipe out every dis- 
tinction on the basis of “color.” This 
is the long-time goal. At the same time, 
few seem to expect this goal to be 
reached in the near future under the 
present system of economic and social 
relations, All of the biographies, news- 
papers, and conversations directly or 
indirectly make this clear. 

The statement of more immediate 
objectives, particularly during the war 
period, may be found in (1) the Negro 


press, (2) the reports and proceedings 
at the conferences of the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People, the National Negro Con- 
gress, the March-on-Washington 
Movement, the National Urban 
League, the Ethiopian World Federa- 
tion, the Improved Benevolent and 
Protective Order of Elks, the Carib- 
bean Union, the Jamaica Progressive 
League and of special meetings such as 
the Lincoln University Conference of 
May, 1942 and the Southern Confer- 
ence on Race Relations at Durham, 
North Carolina. (3) the speeches of 
prominent Negroes and Negro leaders 
and (4) a sampling of opinions of “the 
masses” by several Government and 
private agencies. Despite the dispro- 
portionate emphasis on what the edu- 
cated and highly literate groups and 
individuals have to say, it is reason- 
able to assume that the articulated 
“demands” or “proposals” which 
emerge from these data represent the 
thought of the Negro people by and 
large. 

The immediate demands of the Ne- 
gro seem to center about a seven-point 
program for the United States. These 
are as follows: 

1. An end to lynching. 

2. An end to disfranchisement. 

3. Equal access to employment op- 
portunities. 

4. Democracy in the armed forces. 

5. Equal access to educational op- 
portunities, 

6. An end to caricature and slander 
in the newspapers, on the screen, 
stage and radio. 

7. Participation in the policy-form- 
ing administration of the Government. 
These seven proposals are generally 
agreed on by Negroes without regard 
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to section or social class or occupa- 
tion. These are the specifics which give 
concreteness to the call for an exten- 
sion of democracy. They are consid- 
ered as possibilities within the frame- 
work of the Federal Constitution and 
the present basic structure of the na- 
tional government. In the North there 
is, also, general agreement on the fight 
for free and full access to all public 
affairs and facilities. 

According to the oral and written 
literature embodying these seven ob- 
jectives, lynching is to be ended 
through enactment and enforcement of 
Federal legislation. The first step in 
the drive against disfranchisement in 
the South is the enactment of a Fed- 
eral anti-poll tax law. Most of the 
groups are waking up to the fact that 
the poll-tax is but one of a dozen de- 
vices whereby the Southern Negro is 
denied the ballot. Even in Florida and 
Louisiana where the payment of a 
poll-tax is no longer a prerequisite of 
voting, the number of Negro voters 
has shown no appreciable increase. 
Equal access to employment oppor- 
tunities carries with it the demand for 
no discrimination in training oppor- 
tunities, placement, wages, promotions 
and membership in the trade unions. 
The Fair Employment Practice Com- 
mittee is generally considered to be 
the chief instrument and symbol of 
improvement along this line. 

Democracy in the armed forces in- 
cludes the elimination of segregation 
as far as possible; the extension of the 
pattern of mixed units as already 
worked out for the Army officer candi- 
date training schools, the United 
States Maritime Service and other 
units; the further opening of the doors 
of the Navy and Air Corps to Negroes 


as seamen and aviators; full oppor- 
tunity for Negro women in the wom- 
en’s auxiliary units of the armed 
forces; protection of Negro service 
men from molestation by local police 
and civilians; and the establishment 
of a volunteer, mixed division of the 
Army. 

Equal access to educational oppor- 
tunities carries with it the idea of Fed- 
eral aid to those areas which obviously 
are too poor to meet the accepted 
standards of support. Educational op- 
portunities include equal pay for 
teachers in the South as well as the 
wider use of qualified Negro teachers 
on the faculties of colleges and univer- 
sities in the North and West. Along 
with the effort to eliminate the use of 
derogatory terms such as “nigger,” 
“pickaninny” and “darky,” the dispro- 
portionate emphasis upon Negro crime 
and the stereotyped portrayal of the 
Negro as a buffoon on the stage and 
sereen, there is also the positive en- 
deavor to give wider circulation to 
the history and achievements of the 
Negro through improved textbooks, 
special courses, seminars, forums, ex- 
hibits and the like. The chief dissatis- 
faction with the rédle of the Negro 
consultants and “advisers” of various 
administrative agencies of the Federal 
government is that these appointees 
are not permitted to participate in the 
formulation of policy. The view is 
often expressed that the Negro ad- 
visers are used to provide “window 
dressing” and to pacify Negro com- 
plainants. 


ORIENTATIONS 


As to be expected, the orientation in 
terms of these objectives varies from 
organization to organization. The tech- 
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niques and slogans also differ. To the 
National Negro Congress such a pro- 
gram serves to help mobilize the Ne- 
gro people behind the war effort, for 


the all-determining issue which will decide, 


not only the fate of every nation, but every 
oppressed people as well, is who will win the 
war... . In the United States, a victory by 
the fascist Axis would result in the appoint- 


ment, not election, of a Charles Coughlin or 
Gerald K. Smith as President. The forty- 


eight states would be governed by forty- 
eight Bilbos. . . . We must recognize that 


the liberation struggle of the Negro people 
will be advanced by making that struggle 


an inseparable part of, and the property of, 
the organized labor movement and those 


progressive forces in this country who fight 
for the continuation and the strengthening 
of the Administration’s domestic and foreign 
policies. 

The National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People is 
more critical of the Administration’s 
policy with reference to the Negro and 
relatively less optimistic of inevitable 
improvements arising from a United 
Nations’ victory in the war. Thus, one 
step removed from the position of the 
National Negro Congress, the Nation- 
al Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People would consider the 
seven-point program as part of the 
“fight for the right to fight for democ- 
racy”’—which is their angle of ap- 
proach as expressed in the slogan of 
their June conference. The Association 
is the oldest, best known, largest and, 
in general, the most influential of such 
groups.” 

Still more critical of Government 
policy and more directly addressed to 


_ 1 National Soaps Congress, The Negro People 
in the Fight for Freedom: A Report of the Eastern 
Seaboard Oonference on the Problems of the War 
and the Negro People, New York City, Ap 10-11, 
1943, pp. 4-5. 

_?See annual reports of Walter White, “The 
Right to Fight for Democracy,” Survey-Graphic, 
31:472-4, N 1942, 


anti-democratic practices at home, 
stands the March-on-Washington 
Movement.’ Here the slogan is “win- 
ning democracy for the Negro is win- 
ning the war for democracy,” almost 
the reverse of the approach of the Na- 
tional Negro Congress. In other words, 


Unless this war sounds the death knell of 
the old Anglo-American empire systems, 
the hapless story of which is one of exploita- 
tion for the profit and power of a monopoly 
capitalist economy, it will have been fought 
in vain, Our aim then, must not only be 
to defeat nazism, fascism, and militarism 
on the battlefield, but to win the peace for 
democracy, for freedom and the Brother- 
hood of Man without regard to his pig- 
mentation, land of his birth or the God of 
his fathers. . . . Therefore, if Negroes secure 
their goals, immediate and remote, they 
must win them and to win them they must 
fight, sacrifice, suffer, go to jail and, if need 
be, die for them. These rights will not be 
given. They must be taken... . As to the 
composition of our movement. Our policy is 
that it be all-Negro and pro-Negro but not 
anti-white, or anti-semitic or anti-labor, or 
anti-Catholic. The reason for this policy is 
that all oppressed people must assume the 
responsibility and take the initiative to free 
themselves. ... We say that the Negro must 
fight for his democratic rights now for after 
the war it may be too late? 


Although the March-on-Washington 
Movement is scarcely as distinctive a 
“departure from the usual pattern of 
Negro efforts and thinking” as it 
claims for itself, it does appear to be 
more openly aggressive in its fight for 
“Negro rights” and has shown an in- 
clination, wisely or unwisely, to con- 
sider the usefulness of such techniques 
as “non-violent civil disobedience.” 
The mass upsurge which, in part, re- 
sulted in the President’s executive Or- 
der 8802 and the Fair Employment 


3 March-on-Washington Movement, Proceedings 
of Oonference, Detroit, Mich. S 26-27, 1942, pp. 
4-8, 
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Practice Committee, was channelized 
and directed by the March-on-Wash- 
ington Movement leaders. 


SOUTHERN OPINION 


These three major organizations are 
“national” in scope. However, their 
national offices, it should be noted, are 
all located in the North. It is some- 
times charged, particularly by “South- 
ern liberals,” that the language and 
method of the programs of these or- 
ganizations are much more consonant 
with conditions in the North than in 
the South. Thus, there are groups and 
“leaders” who come forward to speak 
more directly for the South. For ex- 
ample, the president of Tuskegee In- 
stitute, on occasion, has publicly chal- 
lenged the leadership of the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People and himself has said 
that “this is no time to be contending 
for Negro rights, white folks rights or 
state’s rights.’* According to this posi- 
tion which contains a relatively high 
degree of optimism and deliberately 
avoids demanding rights and oppor- 
tunities for Negroes as such, the im- 
portant thing now is to preserve the 
nation. The President of Tuskegee 
Institute, as do most of the other lead- 
ers, regularly utilizes the columns of 
the Negro press to disseminate his 
views.® 

The most formal statement of the 
position of Southern Negroes occurred 
at the Southern Conference on Race 
Relations. This group, made up prin- 
cipally of college presidents and teach- 
ers with a few newspaper men and 
labor leaders thrown in, met last Oc- 


4F. D. Patterson at the Southern ‘a > War 
Roly, F ee North Carolina, J 14, 


See, for example, his regular column in the 
Pittsburgh Courier. 
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tober at Durham, North Carolina, 
Soon afterwards its sub-committee 
drew up “a basis for interracial coop- 
eration and development in the 
South.”? This “Southern Charter for 
Race Relations,” as it has been called, 
deserves a careful reading. By the use 
of such terms as “compulsory segrega- 
tion” and the juxtaposition, often in 
the same sentence, of such dissimilar 
expressions as “candor,” “wisdom,” 
“sensible,” “courage” and “irresponsi- 
ble Negroes” and other linguistic de- 
vices, the pronouncement has earned 
the description in some quarters as 
being “a masterpiece of double-talk.” 
Like other general documents, care- 
fully phrased, by special emphasis it 
may be interpreted as one thing to one 
group and by another emphasis as 
something different to a second group. 
The reaction of Negro leaders and 
organizations to this pronouncement 
was along two lines mainly. There 
were those, who in attempting to main- 
tain the “united front” between 
“Northern” and “Southern” Negroes, 
deliberately praised the document. 
Thus, Walter White, executive secre- 
tary of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People 
and columnist for The Chicago De- 
fender, concluded that aside from min- 
or criticisms, 
the recommendations are almost identical 
in language and spirit with the resolutions 
at the Los Angeles Conference in July of 
the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, the objectives of 
the March-on-Washington Movement, and 


the recommendations of the several confer- 
ences such as were held at Lincoln Univer- 


™The members of this sub-committee were: 
Charles S. Johnson, Gordon B. Hancock, F. 
Patterson, Benjamin E, Mays, Ernest Delpit, Ru- 
fus E. Clement, Horace Mann —* James E. 
Jackson, Wm. M. Cooper and P. B. Young, Con- 
ference Chairman. 
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sity, Pennsylvania last spring and those 
under the auspices of church, fraternal, 
labor and other groups. 


On the other hand, Dr. Carter G. 
Woodson, Director of the Association 
for the Study of Negro Life and His- 
tory, declared that 
Militant Negroes working for democracy 
had gained a point and were about to score 
another victory; but Daniels, Dabney, 
Graves and other white exponents of inter- 
racial politics spoke to the contrary for the 
Negro segregationists and urged the latter 
to go forth to the fight. These Negroes, to 
make sure of harmony, called a conference 
of segregationists from the South only and 
seceded from the aggressive leadership of 
the race.’ 

More recently a similar group of 
white leaders meeting in Atlanta, 
Georgia, gave an endorsement to the 
position of the Southern Negroes in 
the same kind of vague but suggestive 
language of the original statement. 
More concrete plans are in the offing 
for “collaboration” between these two 
groups of Southern Negroes and 
Southern whites.’° 

Nevertheless, after all has been said 
the fact remains that behind the lan- 
guage and temper of their statement, 
the Southern Negroes call for virtual- 
ly the same program as others else- 
where against lynching, disfranchise- 
ment and discrimination in war indus- 
try, the military, education and social 
service. This may be clearly seen when 
the “Southern Charter” is placed be- 
side the “Charter” of the Negroes of 
New York." The language of the New 


8 Chicago Defender, F 13, 1943, p. 15. 

°The Negro History Bulletin, 6:170, My 1943. 

1 Other ‘Southern Negroes’ seem to dissent 
from the “Durham Line.’’ See, for example, the 
May issues of The Black Dispatch, which reprints 
editorials and resolutions on the point. 

11 See The People’s Voice, December 12, 1942. 
Adam Clayton Powell, Jr., Water White, Channing 
Tobias, Max Yergan and Ferdinand Smith were 
the leaders of this group which made public this 
“Charter” at a mass meeting in New York City 
on the anniversary of ‘Pearl Harbor.” 


York statement is militant and un- 
equivocal. And yet, aside from the 
question of segregation, which the 
Northern Negroes condemn and un- 
qualifiedly resolve to smash, the goals 
of both groups are about the same. 
The editorials and feature columns of 
the Negro press, reports of the Na- 
tional Urban League, and the spot 
opinion polls further confirm this con- 
sensus. 


Worip View 


Space does not permit a detailed 
description of the international pro- 
gram of the Negro organizations and 
leaders in this country. Nor is this 
necessary, for many of the organiza- 
tions have no such program. They are 
organized and oriented toward do- 
mestic problems and in traditional 
American fashion have maintained 
what might be termed a “provincial 
nationalism.” However, the March-on- 
Washington Movement does have the 
slogan of a “free Africa,” has demand- 
ed that Negroes be represented at the 
“peace table” and that the Atlantic 
Charter “be clarified and extended.”’” 
Th organization has plans for a West- 
ern Hemisphere conference and, per- 
haps, later, for a world conference of 
“darker peoples.”* The National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People has appointed a commit- 
tee on peace and post-war planning 
and may be expected to issue a state- 
ment in the near future.’ The Council 
on African Affairs, though not a mass 
organization, does hold mass meetings 
and issues news releases. Its Execu- 


12 March-on-Washington Movement, op. cit., pp. 


18 According to conversations with A. Philip 
Randolph, the director of the movement. 

14 According to conversations with Walter White, 
Executive Secretary. 
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tive Secretary, who is also the head of 
the National Negro Congress, has de- 
clared, 


to wage global war with maximum efficiency, 
the Allied coalition must now take full ac- 
count of Africa’s potential role. ... To help 
win the war, we in America must urge the 
release of the pent-up energies of the Afri- 
can people. We must support their efforts to 
secure democratic government consistent 
with the United Nations declaration, which 
includes the Atlantic Charter.” 


The Ethiopian World Federation, 
the Caribbean Union and similar 
groups are almost exclusively con- 
cerned with the interests and welfare 
of the Negro outside the United States. 
The Federation has inherited much of 
the spirit and a fraction of the mem- 
bership of the Garvey Back-to-Africa 
movement. Meetings are organized in 
the North—principally in New York 
and Philadelphia—ostensibly for the 
purpose of aiding the Ethiopian gov- 
ernment. Haile Selassie is projected as 
a symbol of “free Africa,” with strong 
nations and independent governments 
conducting affairs of state and world 
commerce. “White culture,” with its 
standards of beauty and derogatory 
names for black folk, is rejected as the 
culture of an enslaver, invader and 
exploiter. “African culture” must be 
restored to its rightful place in the 
fatherland which, of course, is the con- 
tinent of Africa. Toward these ends, all 
black men, who are actually Ethi- 
opians, not Negroes—a name given by 
the whites to suggest slavery and in- 
feriority—must rally.’® 

The Universal Negro Improvement 


% Quoted from leaflet, Council - African Af- 
fairs, Africa and America, n.d., nf 

16The best printed source on The Ethiopian 
World Federation in the file of The Voice of 
Ethiopia. See particularly, issues of August, 1937, 
when Federation was formed. 


Association, the remnant of Garvey’s 
once great crusade, somehow manages 
to keep going. Its outlook is quite like 
that of the Ethiopian World Federa- 
tion. The Universal Negro Improve- 
ment Association last October ad- 
dressed a letter to the United Nations 
which asked for (1) Africa as a home- 
land for black folk the world over; 
(2) the improvement of working and 
living conditions for the people of the 
West Indies.'” 

Organizations such as the Caribbean 
Union, the Jamaica Progressive 
League and the American West Indian 
Association on Caribbean Affairs are, 
for the most part, composed of first 
and second generation Negro immi- 
grants from Latin America. Their con- 
cern with conditions in their former 
homeland is often quite vigorously 
stated. The groups and leaders differ 
widely on whether complete indepen- 
dence or dominion status should be the 
goal for the colonial areas in the Car- 
ibbean. Also, there is sharp disagree- 
ment as to the degree of political af- 
filiation which is desirable with the 
United States.1® 

Despite the fact that these groups 
interested in Africa and the Caribbean 
are relatively small and that the larger 
national organizations of Negroes are 
still in need of more detailed state- 
ments on the international aspects of 
the Negro question, the following im- 
mediate demands are generally agreed 
on: 

1. Negro’ representation at the 
“peace table.” 

2. Extension of the “Atlantic Char- 
ter” (really the United Nations char- 


11 “Masses Appeal to the United Nations, ” The 
New Negro World, 2:19-21, O 1942 
18 A file of the ephemera of these organizations 
is available in The Schomburg Collection of the 
New York Public Library. 
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ter) and the Four Freedoms to Africa 
and the Caribbean area. 

3. Complete independence for Ethi- 
opia, 

This three-point program, which 
could be reduced to the first and sec- 
ond points, calls for the representation 
of native African, West Indian and 
American Negroes on “all missions, 
political and technical, which will be 
sent to the peace conference so that 
the interests of all people everywhere 
may be fully recognized and justly 
provided for in the post. war settle- 
ment.”?® 

For the native African people, the 
specifics under the the Atlantic Char- 
ter and Four Freedoms program, when 
they are worked out, include (1) 
crushing “Boer Fascism” in the Union 
of South Africa ;?° (2) real representa- 
tion in government; (3) minimum 
standards of labor, social welfare and 
education; (4) protection against the 
further alienation of land; (5) the 
right to bear arms; (6) civil liberty, 
including the right to organize in labor 
and political unions. 

For the Caribbean area, where the 
struggle is on a much higher level 
than in East and South Africa, a simi- 
lar set of specifics call for full suf- 
frage rights, constitutional reform and 
improved standards of enfployment, 
education and social services. 

In summary, then, it seems reason- 
able to conclude that the seven points 
for the “home front” and the three 
points for the “world front” constitute 
the “immediate demands” of the 
American Negro. The question which 
now remains is: What are the chances 





The eighth point in the “8 Point Program” 
of the March-on-Washington Movement. 

. Reddick, “South Africa: A Case for 

~ he jUnited Nations,” The Crisis, 50:137-39, My 


of realizing these objectives by the 
time of, or by means of, the peace 
settlement? 


PROMISES AND ALLIES 


It is clear that any peace, as such, 
will by definition deal with interna- 
tional questions. Accordingly, the 
seven point program for the extension 
of democracy within the borders of the 
United States will not fall within the 
purview of the peace makers. 

It is also clear that the United 
Nations, severally and individually, 
have made a minimum of promises 
and no specific promises at all to the 
Negro people, as such, in Africa or the 
Americas.?? On the question of the uni- 
versal application of the general prin- 
ciples of the Atlantic Charter and the 
Four Freedoms, there is wide diver- 
gence of interpretation among govern- 
ment spokesmen and others. For ex- 
ample, Prime Minister Churchill as- 
serted that the Atlantic Charter ap- 
plies only to those areas enslaved by 
the “Nazi tyranny.” This, of course, 
excludes almost all of Africa and all 
the West Indies, not to mention Asia. 
On the other hand, President Roose- 
velt declared that “The Atlantic Char- 
ter applies not only to the parts of the 
world that border the Atlantic but to 
the whole world; disarmament of ag- 
gressors, self-determination of nations 
and peoples, and the four freedoms— 
freedom of speech, freedom of religion, 
freedom from want and freedom from 
fear.”22 The United States’ Under- 
Secretary of State, Mr. Sumner Welles, 





21 See, for example, United Nations Information 
Office: War and Peace Aims, New York City, Ja 
80, 1943 

"23 Typescript of radio address, F. D. Roosevelt 

Atlantic Charter Address], F ‘23, 1942, p. 25. 
ane newspapers published ‘this speech the follow- 
ing day. 
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reaffirmed this view when he said “our 
victory must bring in its train the lib- 
eration of all peoples. Discrimination 
between peoples because of their race, 
creed or color must be abolished. The 
age of imperialism is ended.””* Yet 
Senator Robert A. Taft, outstanding 
Republican leader, countered with the 
public statement that “I do not be- 
lieve that we went to war to establish 
the Four Freedoms or any other free- 
doms throughout the world, and I do 
not believe we went to war for all the 
purposes stated in the Atlantic Char- 
ter.”** Across the ocean, the British 
Labor Party has issued a proposed 
“charter” for the British Colonies 
which contradicts the Churchill posi- 
tion. And so on, 

If a “real” peace presumes the tri- 
umph of the Roosevelt-Willkie-Welles- 
British Labor Party idea of the uni- 
versality of the Atlantic Charter this, 
then, will be about the only “promise” 
to which the Negro people can attach 
any hopes. The British Colonial De- 
velopment and Welfare Act of 1940 is 
a more concrete promise for advance- 
ment within the British Empire sys- 
tem. The experimental constitution 
granted to Jamaica, with its provi- 
sions for broadening the suffrage, is 
generally considered to be a real step 
toward implementing the Act.” 

The exiled Belgian Government, ap- 
parently, intended to “hold its own,” 
meaning the Belgian Congo. It is true 
that the physical needs of the native 
people in the Belgian Congo are fairly 
well met and that there is now a kind 
of benevolent paternalism which is far 


% Typescript, Sumner Welles, [Decoration Day 
Address], My 30, 1942, p. 15. 

*% The New York Times, My 26, 1943, p. 23. 

% The Negro West Indies-American organizations 
in New York City are currently debating the new 
constitution. 








above the criminally disgraceful rec- 
ord of Leopold.”® Yet there does not 
seem to be the slightest intention of 
the Belgian government to “get out of 
the Congo.” The Spanish and Portu- 
guese, though they seem not to have 
the resource to develop their holdings 
in Africa, are determined to retain 
them. 

As for the “French Empire,” De- 
Gaulle in his dealings with M. Felix 
Eboue (who has been of vast assist- 
ance to the Fighting French) has 
shown a more liberal spirit than has 
General Giraud. Both factions, how- 
ever, intend to preserve the African 
possessions as a “trust” to be rede- 
posited intact to the mother country, 
whenever she is restored to nation- 
hood. 

The erstwhile Italian Empire in 
Africa has been shattered. Thus far, 
very little consideration has been giv- 
en to the proposal that these former 
Italian territories be returned to the 
inhabitants for self-government. In 
vain the native people look for armies 
of liberation. 

In the Union of South Africa, where 
conditions are perhaps the worst, noth- 
ing has been promised. Against an 
aggressive anti-native drive, the 
South African Prime Minister, Field 
Marshal Smuts, has uttered a few 
carefully phrased hints of better days. 

The Union of Socialist Soviet Re- 
publics, which is expected to wield 
considerable influence in the peace 
making, is looked upon by the Negro 
people as a not unfriendly power. 
However, it has been noted that the 


The latest reports on present day conditions 
in Africa are Selwyn James, South of the Congo, 
New York: Random House, 1943; Albert Q. 
Maisel, Africa, Facts and Forecasts, New York: 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1943 and similar pam- 
phlets and popular books of varying merit. 
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Soviet Union has not made any state- 
ment on the colonial or African ques- 
tion during the course of the war. 

There has been widespread interest, 
as reflected in the Negro press, in 
India’s struggle for independence, A 
degree of identification of the struggle 
of the Indian and African peoples has 
occurred. There is, at the same time, 
a marked tendency to universalize 
these efforts as parts of a world strug- 
gle for freedom. The prevalent view 
of Negroes in the United States ap- 
pears to be that “the white man is 
through in Asia” and that come what 
may, one great continental area has 
broken the shackles of “white domina- 
tion.” This example and prospect por- 
tends good for Africa, There are a few, 
however, who feel that the loss of Asia 
from the European imperialist systems 
will result in a more desperate deter- 
mination to hold Africa as a last un- 
derdeveloped area for exploitation. 
This latter view, however, represents 
a rather intellectualized minority 
opinion. 

In brief, a “real” United Nations 
peace may be expected to mean: (1) 
the defeat of the Nazi idea of a master 
race; (2) the victory within the coun- 
cils of the United Nations of the uni- 
versality of the principles of the At- 
lantic Charter; (3) a weakened im- 
perialist system of control; (4) a 
strong Soviet Union and China; (5) 
a pro-democratic, pro-labor idea of 
planning on the basis of international 
standards of employment, labor and 
social service. If such a “real” peace 
should result, the Negro people would 
probably have high hopes of advanc- 
ing their interests and welfare the 
world over. 


Peace aT Home 


When we come to the “home front” 
it should be remembered that the 
peace, as such, will have nothing to do 
with the domestic problems of the 
United States. Much will depend upon 
the general state of affairs in this 
country, the climate of public opinion 
and such basic economic and political 
developments as the degree of unem- 
ployment and the trend of the admin- 
istration in Washington. Moreover, it 
does not seem reasonable to assume 
that several of the objectives in the 
seven-point domestic program will 
have as much chance for favorable 
consideration after the fighting is over 
as now. For example, if the Negro in 
the midst of the great manpower short- 
age of the war cannot gain free access 
to employment opportunities, what 
will be his chances after the war need 
has passed and the country is flooded 
with the returning millions from the 
fighting front? Again, if the Govern- 
ment and public opinion are not ready 
to take a firm stand against caricature 
and slander of the Negro in terms of 
the imperatives of national unity and 
morale, what hope is there that this 
will result during the “free and easy” 
days of peace when anti-Negro ele- 
ments will be actively exercised to re- 
assign the black soldier and his fel- 
lows to their “place’’? 

On the other hand, Negroes general- 
ly expect, sooner or later, though not 
necessarily at the same time the peace 
treaty is signed, that a Federal anti- 
lynch law and the Federal anti-poll 
tax law will be enacted. The law 
against lynching is expected to be 
much more helpful in stamping out 
that social evil than will be the anti- 
poll tax law against the much more 
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complicated problem of disfranchise- 
ment. Nevertheless, the abolition of 
the poll tax should, at the least, in- 
crease Negro voting in the border 
states and accelerate the general drive 
against those other practices which 
violate the spirit of the Fifteenth 
Amendment.?’ 

The Negro people expect to gain a 
steady expansion of educational op- 
portunities. The fight against Holly- 
wood caricature and newspaper crime 
stories will continue, In this, certain 
local victories have been won already. 
For example, the New York daily 
newspapers, as a result of pressure, 
have agreed to discontinue “tagging” 
criminals who happen to be Negroes as 
Negro criminals, since this is not done 
for any other “racial” or national 
groups. But success in the large effort 
to have the Negro presented on screen, 
radio and through the other agencies 
of communication “like everybody 
else” does not seem to be an immedi- 
ate prospect, 

As for participation in the policy- 
forming administration of government, 
success here will depend in a large 
measure upon the political power of 
the Negro, which in turn points back 
to questions of disfranchisement and 

71, P. Jackson, The Voting Status of Negroes 


in Virginia, Petersburg, Va.: Virginia Voters 
League, O 1943. 
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the social intelligence of Negro politi- 
cal leadership. 

Finally, the Negro believes that the 
experiments in mixed training and 
fighting units of the United States 
armed forces have convinced all, save 
those who will not permit themselves 
to be convinced, that “it works.” The 
Negro people and others will insist 
upon the extension of this principle to 
the training and organization of what- 
ever peacetime forces remain after the 
great demobilization. 

The conclusions, therefore, which 
this tentative survey of possibilities 
suggests are: 


I. A triumph of the “progressive” forces 
at the peace table will provide a limited 
advancement of the interest and wel- 
fare of the Negro people in Africa and 
the Caribbean area. 

II. A triumph of “progressive” forces with- 
in the United States will provide a 
limited advancement of the interest and 
welfare of the Negro people here. 

III. The triumph of “progressive” forces at 
home and abroad will provide the pre- 
conditions for the concrete, program- 
matic, organized struggle of the Negro 
people. 


Realistically considered, then, even 
a “real” peace will scarcely be expect- 
ed to produce a dramatic victory for 
Negro rights on all fronts; rather, sub- 
stantial gains in the long uphill fight. 
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